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JOHN  S.  KNIGHT 


^  From  Princess  Margaret’s  tour  V 
.  .  .  through  agricultural 
developments  .  .  .  full  tilt  into  Peron’s 
battle  with  the  Church  .  .  .  the  Chicago 
I  Daily  News  and  other  Knight 
Y  newspapers  have  given  full-scale 
V  coverage  to  Latin- 

American  happenings. 
Included — during  the 
c  past  nine  months- 
I  have  been  explora- 
f  tions  by  seven  sea- 
\  soned  reporters  and 

H.  J.  BERNS  )  himself.  *^"*:^^* 


N.  AITCHISON 


EDWIN  A.  LAHEY 


PETER  LISAGOR 


GEORGE  WELLER 


NIXON  SMILEY 


{  ^  JEANNE  BELLAMY 

CHICAGO  DAILY  NEWS 


WALTER  SCOTT  &  CO.  INC. 


Pour-Un!f,  Mezzan!ne-Typa,  ScoH  Extra  High-Speed  Preuit 
at  the  Stamford  Advocate,  Stamford,  Connecticut. 


SCOTT  EXTRA  HIGH-SPEED  PRESSES 
SAVE  ON  OPERATING  COSTS! 


w  hen  you  get  a  combination  of  lowest  opera' 
ting  costs,  top  flight  engineering,  materials  and 
manufacture  in  a  press  designed  for  speed  (up  to 
1000  papers  a  minute),  that  is  the  perfect  com- 
bination.  SCOTT  makes  these  machines  in  highly 
standardized,  refined  and  proved  designs  which 
allow  perfect  interchange  of  parts  between  presses. 


Years  ahead  engineering  gives  SCOTT  presses 
troubk'free,  economical,  continuous  performance. 
A  lubrication  system  designed,  as  part  of  the 
press,  for  high-speed  operation;  dynamically 
balanced  solid  rotor  cylinders  and  drive  shafts; 
these  and  many  other  features  make  SCOTT  the 
right  choice  for  your  pressroom. 


Writing  about  SCOTT  presses,  Kingsley  Gillespie,  Publisher 
of  the  Stamford  Advocate  said,  “.  .  .  most  in  performance  per 
dollar  expended.”  There’s  another  way  to  say  it.  “Ton  get 
better  results  with  SCOTT.”  Write  for  detailed  information. 


Buy  with  CONFIDENCE  -  -  -  Buy 


SCOTT 


O  i  A  I  KJ  C  I  C  I  n 


KIC\A/  lEDQPY 


. . .  making  a  total  of  $169,187,000 
for  the  first  4  months  of  1955 


No  less  than  60  major  industrial  expansions,  including  12  brand  new  indus¬ 
tries,  took  place  in  Baltimore  during  the  first  four  months  of  this  year.  The  total 
money  invested  is  more  than  $19,000,000  more  than  for  any  previous  full  year  in 
Baltimore  history.  Such  expansion  obviously  makes  Baltimore  an  increasingly 
important  consumer  market. 

Just  as  remarkable  has  been  the  "expansion”  of  the  Sunpapers’  circulation. 

In  April,  and  in  each  of  the  first  4  months,  the  circulation  of  the  daily  and  Sunday 
Sunpapers  broke  all  previous  records  for  each  of  these  months.  This  steady  growth 
helps  make  possible  The  Sunpapers’  advertising  leadership. 

THE  SUNPAPERS  OF  BALTIMORE 

MORNING  •  EVENING  •  SUNDAY 

Combined  doily  circulation  393,617  .  .  .  Sunday  313,072 

Nufional  R«pr«Mnto>ivM:  Cr«tm«r  A  Woodward,  Ine.,  Now  York,  San  Francisco  A  los  Angola*;  Scolaro,  Mookor  A  Scott,  Chicago  A  DatroH 
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PENNSYLVANIA'S  GREAT 

with  the  Largest  Circulation  Outside 
Philadelphia  and  Pittsburgh 

i4iy 
1954 


THE  LARGEST  PER 
CAPITA  SPENDING 

$260  MORE  l-han 
Next  Pennsylvonio  City 

Income  Is  UP! 
Business  Is  GOOD! 

Advertising  is  Paying  BIG 
DIVIDENDS  in  HARRISBURG! 

The  PATRIOT 
and  EVENING  NEVVS 

121,296 — 6  MONTHS  AVERAGE 

SUNDAY 

PATRIOT-NE>VS 

123,623—6  MONTHS  AVERAGE 

Represented  Notionolly  by 

MOLONEY,  REGAN  &  SCHMIH 


*\AJLat  Our  l^eaders  ^Sa 


Senator  Corrected 

To  THE  Editor:  In  May  14 
issue,  a  report  on  a  Senate  ap¬ 
propriations  subcommittee  hear¬ 
ing  in  Washington  contained 
the  following  passage:  “Sena¬ 
tor  Kilgore  said  he  was  aware 
that  the  embassies  of  some 
countries  reimburse  newspa¬ 
pers  abroad  for  the  amounts 
they  pay  a  news  service  — 

Reuters.” 

We  submitted  to  Senator  Kil¬ 
gore  that  this  is  a  false  and  un-  opened  their  eyes  to  more  of 
fair  statement;  as  a  result,  the  problems  and  practices  of 


The  report  took  up  nearly 
four  columns  of  space  in  the 
Record. 

Howard  P.  Bailey 
Washington  (D.C.)  Star 

Required  Textbook 

To  THE  Editor:  E&P  has 
been  improving  steadily  in  al¬ 
most  every  area.  It’s  a  required 
“textbook”  for  all  our  journal¬ 
ism  majors  at  TCU.  Several 
students  who  have  since  grad¬ 
uated  have  told  me  that  E&P 


newspapers  than  any  other 
single  phase  of  their  education 
for  journalism. 

Warren  K.  Agee 
Chairman,  Department 
of  Journalism, 


Senator  Kilgore  ordered  the 
passage  in  question  deleted 
from  the  sub-committee’s  re¬ 
cord.  Senator  Kilgore  also  in¬ 
serted  on  Page  904  of  the  of¬ 
ficial  printed  record  of  the  hear¬ 
ing  a  paragraph  reading:  “I  Texas  Christian  University, 
understand  that  since  1941  Fort  Worth,  Texas. 

Reuters  has  been  owned  and  ^ 

operated  by  the  newspapers  in  Reporter  8  Plea 
Britain  and,  more  recently,  in  To  the  Editor:  For  some 
conjunction  with  those  of  Aus-  dozen  years  I  have  read  E&P. 
tralia  and  New  Zealand,  in  During  the  first  few  years  there 
much  the  same  manner  as  The  were  two  reasons.  One  was  to 
Associated  Press  here.  Spokes-  answer  help  wanted  advertise- 
men  for  Reuters  have,  in  fact,  ments.  The  second  was  to  get 
assured  me  that  the  freedom  ideas  on  news  coverage.  For 
from  official  influence  is  speci-  me,  and  from  what  I  learn 
fically  protected  by  their  char-  from  other  newspapermen,  E&P 
ter  of  incorporation,  which  has  lost  its  use  in  the  second 
guarantees  legally  that  they 
must  have  complete  indepen¬ 
dence  from  Government  con¬ 
trol.” 

D.  Kimpton  Rogers 
North  American  Manager. 

Reuters  Limited, 

New  York  City. 
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(Continued  on  page  52) 


Headlines: 

Sentence  Dancer  for  Moving 
Body. — Los  Vegaa  (Nev.)  Sun. 


Good  Reading 

To  THE  Editor:  A  ba.seball  Women’s  Pen  Has  Woman 
box  score  has  been  printed  in  Head  Again. — Durham  (N.C.) 
the  Congressional  Record  for  Sun. 
the  first  time,  or  certainly  as  * 

far  back  as  memory  goes.  Siamese  Twin  Turns  Better. 

It  came  about  as  a  result  of  Hazleton  (Pa.)^  Plain  Speaker. 
the  annual  game  between  the  _  I 

Republicans  and  Democrats  of  ’ 

Congress  for  the  benefit  of  the  2  Broken  Legs -VoHejo  ^ 

Star’s  Summer  Camp  Fund.  (Calif.)  Ttmes-Herald. 

Rep.  Laird  of  Wisconsin  put  ,  ^  n 

into  the  Record  the  entire  story  ^ " 
of  the  game  by  Dick  Rogers  of  Galley  (W.  Va.)  News. 

the  Star  staff,  including  the  • 

box  score.  Rep.  Jimmy  Roose-  Antique  Thief  Sent  to  Jail, 

velt  struck  out  for  the  final  out  Hazleton  (Pa.)  Standard-Sen- 
of  the  game.  tinel. 
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No.  46  in  a  seines  of  friendly  talks  . . . 


“Newspaper  Readers 
Want  It  That  Way...” 


We  take  pleasure  in  passing  on  to  the  readers 
of  Editor  &  Publisher  a  letter  vve  have  received 
from  Norman  Shavin,  feature  and  Sunday  edi¬ 
tor  of  the  State  Times  of  Jackson,  Miss.  Mr. 
Shavin’s  letter  follows : 

“Having  read  your  full-page  advertisements  in 
Editor  &  Publisher,  I  thought  you  might  be 
interested  in  our  unusual  treatment  given  to  a 
movie  which  we  feel  deserved  it. 

“We  carried  this  review  on  page  one  (see  tear- 
sheet  enclosed)  on  the  simple  theory  that  a  truly 
‘great’  movie  is  page  one  news. 

“We  give  movies  the  full  treatment — something 
which  is  not  being  done  anywhere  else  in  this 


state.  We  feel  people  are  devoted  to  their 
theatres  and  interested  in  the  folk  that  occupy 
stages,  screens,  and  manager’s  offices. 

“That’s  why  we  provide  advance  art,  a  time 
clock  daily,  reviews  of  first  runs,  a  regular  local 
column  (by  the  author  of  this  letter),  and 
supplement  this  with  features  and  copy  from 
wire  syndicates. 

“And  we  play  our  criticisms  straight :  If  a  movie 
merits  praise,  we  give  it  willingly  (it’s  pleasant 
to  write  a  favorable  review)  ;  if  a  movie  merits 
criticism,  we  deliver  the  punch. 

“We  think  newspaper  readers  want  it  that  way. 
Don’t  you?’’ 


The  Council  of  Motion  Picture  Organizations,  Inc. 

1501  Broadway,  New  York  36,  N.Y. 
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with  the 
COPLEY  BIG  3 
GROUP 
influencing 
purchasing ! 


Reader-action  results  in  BUYING  ACTION  .  .  . 
and  that's  just  what  more  and  more  advertisers 
in  the  COPLEY  BIG  3  NEWSPAPERS  are  dis¬ 
covering.  Response  to  the  sales-campaigns  has 
been  terrific  . .  .  strong  testimonial  to  the  effective 
buying  motivation  of  COPLEY  NEWSPAPERS 
in  this  sales-rich  3-in-l  market  of  more  than  $290 
million!  Your  product  can  enjoy  thb  kind  of  re¬ 
sponse,  too — if  you  rely  on  the  COPLEY  BIG  3 
to  do  your  selling  job  for  you.  Why  not  investi¬ 
gate  the  possibilities  today? 


REMEMBER  .  . .  YOU  SAVE  7c  A  LINE  WHEN 
YOU  BUY  ALL  3  COPLEY  NEWSPAPERS! 


Send  today  for  your  FREE  copy  of 
latest  Market  and  Media  folder. 


Ray  Eru,:n-> 

\^lippinas  \^oli 


★  ★  ★ 
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Mechanical  Failure 

I've  pecked  at  Coronas,  Remingtons,  Royals 
At  Underwoods,  Woodstocks  as  well. 

But  of  all  the  typewriters  I’ve  used  in  my  toils. 

There  hasn’t  been  one  that  could  spell. 

— Jark  Freeman 


You  Said  It 


N  HER  NEW  BOOK,  “News  Is  A  Singular  Thing”  (Douhleday 
&  Co.),  an  account  of  her  career  in  crises,  Marguerite  Higgins, 
a  Pulitzer  Prize-winning  foreign  correspondent  for  the  New 
York  Herald  Tribune,  lists  seven  rules  for  persons  in  a  position 
to  make  news  in  their  dealing  with  the  press:  1)  Never  lie. 
2)  Be  prepared  for  criticism.  3)  If  one  correspondent  mis¬ 
quotes  you,  don’t  take  it  out  on  the  rest  of  the  press  corps. 

4)  Carefully  consider  and  sensibly  evaluate  the  press  corps. 

5)  Learn  elementary  interview  techniques.  6)  Be  accessible. 
7)  Wherever  possible  take  the  correspondents  into  your  con¬ 
fidence. 


— II  Fait  Mauvais  Temps;  Yest  Bardzo  Llagodnye;  Abra 
Ud.Su  Paraguas.  That’s  the  way  the  Mt,  Pleasant  (Mich.)  Daily 
Times  News  heads  its  weather  reports — in  French,  Polish,  Span¬ 
ish,  German — or  even  in  Eskimo.  Managing  Editor  Bill  Reed 
learned  that  foreign  language  classes  in  Central  Michigan 
College  and  high  schools  take  the  weather  heads  to  class  daily. 


— Two  Charleston  (W.  Va.)  Gazette  staffers — James  A.  Haught  and 
Don  McClurg — established  a  new  walking  time  of  18  hours  and  10  min¬ 
utes  for  the  50  miles  between  their  city  and  Huntington.  These  legmen 
completely  routed  some  Marines  who  covered  only  27  miles  before  sur¬ 
rendering — unconditionally.  .  .  .  Charles  E.  Broughton,  82,  who  sold  the 
Sheboygan  (Wis.)  Press  in  1951  after  45  years  as  editor  and  who  is 
now  president  of  WHBL  and  a  daily  radio  columnist,  leads  a  charmed 
life,  it  seems.  While  on  a  trip  as  Grand  Exalted  Ruler  of  the  Benevolent 
and  Protective  Order  of  Elks  in  1947  he  suffered  a  broken  back  in  an 
auto  accident.  On  June  4,  his  car  lunged  into  his  wife’s  car  parked  in 
the  driveway  at  their  home,  went  through  a  brick  garage  and  down  a 
bank  to  an  alley  in  the  rear.  When  the  dust  cleared  away,  he  emerged 
with  only  a  bruised  chest.  .  .  .  Frank  C.  True,  who  for  20  years  was 
boat  editor  of  the  New  York  Sun,  has  written  a  detailed  and  definitive 
book  called  “Small  Boat  Owners  Guide  (Lantern  Press,  New  York).  .  .  . 
After  spending  the  working  hours  of  20  years  watching  life  speed  relent¬ 
lessly  through  the  rotary  presses,  Raymond  A.  Frederickson,  press  and 
stereotype  foreman,  JThite  Plains  (N.  Y.)  Reporter  Dispatch,  has  brought 
out  his  fourth  volume  of  verse,  “End  Papers,”  privately  printed. 

— Sign  in  AP  newsroom  in  the  Washington  State  (jipitol 
at  Olympia:  “If  you  ran  keep  a  level  head  in  all  this  confusion 
you  just  don’t  understand  the  situation.”  .  .  The  Pittsburgh 
Press  described  “the  new  home  of  the  Philadelphia  Bulletin — 
which  will  be  opened  Blackwell,  Okla.,  and  destroyed  at  dedica¬ 
tion  ceremonies  tomorrow.”  .  .  .  And  the  Lincoln  (Neb.)  Journal 
headlined:  “Swindler  Writes  Journalism  Textbook.” 


i 


All  1  do  is  sit  and  edit. 

Others  write  and  get  the  credit. 

Don't  have  time  to  waste  on  medit. 

Got  to  head-it.  spreaddt.  hed-it! 

— Frank  Del  ^  it* 


COPLEY  NORTHERN  ILLINOIS  GROUP 

Aurora  Baacon-Naws  a  Elgin  Couriar-Naws  •  Joliat  Harald-Naws 


REPRESENTED  BY  WEST  HOLLIDAY  CO..  INC. 


OFFICES  IN  ALL  PRINCIPAL  CITIES 


— Eleanor  Early,  ex-Boston  Post,  has  written  another  charming  and 
light-hearted  guide  to  the  nation’s  capital,  “Washington  Holiday”  (Pren¬ 
tice-Hall).  Incidentally,  the  New  York  Times  once  wrote:  “No  one 
writes  better  travel  books  than  Eleanor  Early.”  .  .  .  Arnold  Brophy 
Newsday  (Long  Island)  staff  writer,  signed  a  contract  with  Gilbert 
Press  to  write  a  book  about  the  Air  Force  based  on  “Target:  Russia”— 
a  series  published  in  Newsday.  Mr.  Brophy,  a  former  INS  writer,  will 
visit  U.  S.  installations  in  Japan  and  Korea  for  additional  data.  .  .  - 
Frank  Tolbert  is  driving  a  jeep  around  the  border  of  Texas  for  materul 
for  his  Dallas  News  column.  .  .  .  J.  Frank  Drea,  Buffalo  Courier-Express 
reporter,  found  June  12  a  busy  day.  He  not  only  covered  the  CanisiK 
College  commencement — he  was  among  the  grads. 
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YOU  SHOULD  KNOW  WHY 
MICRO  PHOTO  FILMS 
MORE  DAIIY  NEWSPAPERS 
THAN  ALL  OTHER  COM¬ 
MERCIAL  MICROFILMING 
SERVICES  COMBINED! 
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One  newspaper  ad 
pulls  over  5,000  leads 
in  48  hours 


On  Sunday,  March  6,  a  full-page  couponed 
advertisement  for  the  new  Emerson  portable 
air  conditioner  was  published  in  The  New 
York  Times.  The  ad  also  invited  Times  readers 
to  a  public  demonstration  of  the  new  unit  on 
the  same  day. 

It  was  a  cold,  wet  and  miserable  Sunday, 
hardly  the  kind  of  day  when  most  people 
would  be  thinking  of  buying  an  air  conditioner 
—or  going  out  to  see  a  demonstration. 

Shortly  after  10  A.M.,  however,  “we  were 
surprised  and  delighted  to  find  consumers  ar¬ 
riving  in  droves,”  says  Hal  Dietz,  general  man¬ 
ager  of  Emerson-New  York,  local  distributors 
for  Emerson. 

“At  intervals  the  doors  had  to  be  closed.  By 
the  end  of  the  day,  more  than  1,600  people 
had  seen  the  new  air  conditioner  installed  and 
in  operation.” 

Monday  the  mail  started  to  arrive  with  let¬ 
ters  averaging  600  a  delivery.  By  Tuesday, 
Emerson  had  3,584  coupons.  And,  although 
no  telephone  number  was  given  in  the  ad, 
calls  came  in  by  the  score. 

“With  well  over  5,000  well-qualified  leads 


within  48  hours,  of  course  we’re  pleased,”  says 
Hal  Dietz. 

Hot  or  cold,  all  year  ’round  The  New  York 
Times  delivers  this  kind  of  “acting”  audience 
to  its  advertisers.  Small  wonder  they  have 
made  The  New  York  Times  first  in  advertising 
in  the  world’s  first  market  for  36  years. 


iN^etar  Jlcrk 

"ALL  THE  NEWS  THAT'S  FIT  TO  PRINT” 
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Editor  &  Publisher 


Every  Saturday  Since  1884 


THE  SPOT  NEWS  PAPER  OF  THE  NEWSPAPER  AND  ADVERTISING  FIELDS 


Miss.  Ruling  Strikes 


At  "Little  Merchant’ 

Because  of  Control  Over  Work 


Boy  Gets  Compensation  Award 

Jackson,  Miss. 


Applying  a  test  of  supervisory  controls,  the  Supreme 
Court  of  Mississippi  decreed  this  week  that  a  newspaper 
publisher  could  not  properly  class  a  carrier  boy  as  a 
“little  merchant”  so  as  to  escape  the  coverage  of  the 
workmen’s  compensation  law^ _ 


The  case,  involving  serious 
injuries  suffered  in  1951  by  a 
carrier  boy  for  the  Laurel  Daily 
Leader,  has  been  watched  anx¬ 
iously  by  circulation  managers 
all  over  the  country. 

Basis  for  Warning 

Several  times  it  has  been  cited 
by  the  Newspaperboy  Commit¬ 
tee  of  the  American  Newspaper 
Publishers  Association  to  warn 
the  industry  that  the  “Little 
Merchant”  Plan  is  imperilled 
when  there  is  direct  supervision 
of  the  boys  by  the  circulation 
department. 

This  factor  was  dominant  in 
the  court’s  opinion  and  was  sup¬ 
plemented  by  the  view  that  the 
state’s  legislature  fully  intended 
to  make  industry  bear  the  bur¬ 
den  of  accidents  suffered  by 
employes. 

The  court,  in  a  majority  deci¬ 
sion  for  five  members  written 
by  Justice  Hall,  said  it  had 
found  that  none  of  the  cases 
cited  from  other  jurisdictions 
was  pertinent.  Some  of  these 
hold  that  carrier  boys  are  in¬ 
dependent  contractors  and  some 
hold  that  they  are  employes 
within  the  contemplation  of  the 
Workmen’s  Compensation  Act. 
Each  could  be  distinguished 
from  the  set  of  facts  in  the 
Laurel  case,  the  court  said. 

Going  instead  to  legal  text¬ 
books  and  treatises,  the  major¬ 
ity  adhered  to  a  “social  theory” 
of  providing  support  for  unfor¬ 
tunate  victims  of  industrial  ac¬ 
cidents. 

Objects  to  Lawmaking 

Justice  Robert  Gillespie,  dis¬ 
senting,  charged  that  the  court 
had  “performed  a  legislative 
function”  in  overruling  a  long 
hne  of  decisions  of  this  court 
ud  established  a  relationship  of 


employer  and  employe. 

In  his  view,  the  inclusion  of 
carrier  boys  under  the  work¬ 
men’s  compensation  act  was  a 
matter  for  the  legislature  not 
for  the  court. 

(A  New  York  State  law  of 
two  years  ago  brought  the  news- 
paperboys  under  the  benefits  of 
compensation  insurance.  The 
statute  making  this  special 
waiver  of  independent  contrac¬ 
tor  status  was  drafted  by  a  com¬ 
mittee  of  newspaper  circulation 
managers.) 

Additional  Award 

Barney  Leon  James,  the 
Laurel  boy,  was  15  at  the  time 
he  was  disabled  as  a  result  of  a 
collision  between  his  motor 
scooter  and  an  automobile.  The 
State  Workmen’s  Compensation 
Commission  disallowed  the 
claim.  On  appeal,  a  circuit 
judge  awarded  the  boy  medical 
benefits  and  disability  benefits 
for  450  weeks. 

In  addition  to  supporting  this 
award  the  state’s  highest  court 
made  an  allowance  for  tempor¬ 
ary  total  disability  for  two 
years. 

The  nub  of  the  court’s  think¬ 
ing  is  found  in  the  statement 
that  “delivery  boys  are  just  as 
much  an  integral  part  of  the 
newspaper  industry  as  are  the 
typesetters  and  pressmen  or  the 
editorial  staff.” 

Criteria  of  Control 

As  criteria  for  its  findings 
that  the  boy  was  an  employe 
of  the  newspaper  company,  the 
court  cited  the  following: 

•  The  newspaper  had  the 
power  to  terminate  the  con¬ 
tract  at  will. 

•It  had  the  power  to  fix  the 


Blow 

Plan 

price — lOc  to  the  carrier  and 
20c  to  the  customer. 

•It  had  control  of  the  route. 

•It  furnished  the  materials 
(the  newspapers)  on  and  with 
which  the  work  was  done. 

•The  boy  dealt  solely  with 
the  newspaper  with  respect  to 
the  business. 

•The  new'spaper  prescribed 
the  hours,  etc. 

•It  had  the  right  to  inspect 
and  supervise  the  work  and 
direct  the  way  it  should  be 
done. 

The  court’s  opinion  gave  this 
bill  of  particulars: 

“There  is  no  disagreement  as 
to  the  facts.  Appellant’s  total 
circulation  was  between  11,000 
and  12,000  papers  daily.  Be¬ 
tween  9,000  and  10,000  of  these 
papers  were  sold  and  delivered 
by  carrier  boys  on  and  over 
regfular  routes  assigned  to 
them  by  appellant. 

“Appellee’s  route  was  on 
U.  S.  Highway  11  South  of  the 
city  of  Laurel  and  covered  a 
space  of  about  four  miles  ex¬ 
tending  from  the  Pendorff 
School  to  the  City  limits  of 
Ellisville.  This  route,  along 
with  about  65  others,  was  des¬ 
ignated  and  established  by  ap¬ 
pellant. 

Instructed  as  to  Route 

“About  a  month  prior  to  his 
injury  appellee  learned  that 
Joe  Scoggins,  the  carrier  on 
this  route,  was  going  to  quit. 
He  traveled  the  route  with 
Scoggins  until  he  learned  who 
were  the  subscribers  thereon, 
and  then  went  to  appellant’s 
office  with  Scoggins  and  ap¬ 
plied  for  the  route.  He  was 
questioned  by  appellant’s  cir¬ 
culation  manager  as  to  his 
familiarity  with  the  route  and 
as  to  his  means  of  transporta¬ 
tion  for  covering  the  route  and 
appellant  then  learned  that  ap¬ 
pellee  owned  a  motor-bike  which 
he  would  use. 

“It  is  a  fair  assumption  from 
the  evidence  that  a  carrier  on 
this  suburban  route,  with  so 
much  territory  to  cover,  could 


not  satisfactorily  work  his 
route  without  some  means  of 
transportation.  Appellee  was 
instructed  by  appellant  as  to 
working  his  route,  and  it  was 
particularly  stressed  that  when 
he  received  his  daily  supply  of 
papers  he  was  to  complete 
delivery  by  6  p.m.  In  fact,  the 
paper  regularly  carried  a  notice 
to  its  subscribers  requesting 
them  to  call  appellant  if  the 
paper  was  not  received  by  that 
hour,  and  upon  such  a  call  ap¬ 
pellant  would  send  a  paper  to 
the  subscriber  and  charge  it  to 
the  appellee  if  it  raised  his 
weekly  daily  average. 

“Complaints  against  carriers 
were  investigated  by  appellant, 
and  if  his  services  at  any  time 
were  unsatisfactory  his  em¬ 
ployment  was  terminated.  Not 
only  this,  but  appellant  re¬ 
served  the  right  to  ‘fire’  the 
carrier  at  any  time. 

“Appellee  was  required  to 
post  a  cash  bond  equal  to  one 
and  one-half  times  the  ex¬ 
pected  average  weekly  cost  of 
the  papers.  In  this  case  the 
anticipated  weekly  average  was 
140  papers  at  ten  cents  per 
week,  or  $14,  and  his  deposit 
was  $21.00.  He  was  required 
to  report  to  appellant’s  office 
every  Saturday  morning  and 
pay  for  his  week’s  supply  of 
papers.  He  was  required  to 
collect  for  the  papers  sold  at 
the  rate  of  20  cents  per  week. 

“There  was  evidence  that  if 
the  carrier  had  to  travel  to 
some  remote  place  to  make  a 
delivery  he  could  charge  more 
than  the  regular  price,  but, 
since  the  price  per  week  is 
printed  in  each  issue,  one  can 
well  imagine  that  a  carrier 
boy  would  have  to  be  a  super¬ 
salesman  to  induce  a  customer 
to  pay  more  than  the  published 
price. 

“Boy  was  requested  to  and 
urged  to  work  his  territory  for 
new  subscribers  and  during  the 
four  or  five  weeks  that  he  was 
employed  by  appellant  he  fol¬ 
lowed  this  instruction  and  in¬ 
creased  his  daily  list  by  about 
25  papers.  Appellee’s  compen¬ 
sation  was  the  difference  be¬ 
tween  what  he  collected  and 
what  he  paid  for  the  papers, 
less  his  expense  in  delivering 
them.  There  was  no  formal 
written  contract  between  the 
parties.  Appellant  delivered 
(Continued  on  page  8) 
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Court  Ruling 

{Continued  from  page  7) 


the  appellee’s  daily  supply  of 
papers  to  him  within  his  ter¬ 
ritory  by  bus  at  its  own  ex¬ 
pense. 

“The  publisher-manager  of 
appellant  was  asked  under 
cross-examination  whether  it 
was  permissible  for  the  deliv¬ 
ery  boys  to  deliver  some  other 
newspaper  at  the  same  time, 
and  he  replied  that  this  has 
never  come  up  but  he’d  rather 
they  wouldn’t.  He  was  then 
asked  if  he  would  try  to  stop 
it,  and  replied  ‘Well,  I  would 
try  to  reason  with  them,  ask 
where  they  were  making  the 
most  money,  and  tell  them 
that’s  the  paper  they  ought  to 
handle.’  The  reasonable  con¬ 
clusion  from  this  testimony  is 
that  appellant’s  carrier  boys 
would  soon  find  themselves 
without  a  job  if  they  should 
handle  some  other  paper. 

“The  circulation  manager  ad¬ 
mitted  that  he  supervises  the 
work  of  the  carrier  boys.  The 
delivery  of  newspapers  within 
a  reasonable  time  after  publi¬ 
cation  is  essential  to  the  suc¬ 
cess  of  the  newspaper  business. 
For  the  greater  portion  of  its 
income  the  paper  depends  on 
advertising,  and  the  rates  for 
advertising  are  governed  by 
the  paper’s  circulation.  Circu¬ 
lation  is  a  necessity  for  suc¬ 
cess.  The  delivery  boys  are 
just  as  much  an  integral  part 
of  the  newspaper  industry  as 
are  the  typesetters  and  press¬ 
men  or  the  editorial  staff.’’ 


employe  of  appellant  even 
under  the  common-law  rules  of 
negligence  within  the  meaning 
and  purpose  of  the  Workmen’s 
Compensation  Act.  We  have 
repeatedly  held  that  the  rule 
is  more  liberal  in  compensation 
cases.  The  members  of  this 
Court  are  sharply  divided  on 
the  question  of  liability  in  this 
case,  thereby  indicating  that 
the  question  is,  at  least,  a  close 


Kennedy  Buys 
Argus -Leader 
In  Sioux  Falls 


“A  majority  of  us  are  of  the 
opinion  that  the  appellee  should 
have  the  benefit  of  this  rule  of 
liberality  in  the  construction  of 
our  compensation  law.  We  are 
not  here  concerned  with  a  rule 
of  liability  of  appellant  if  ap¬ 
pellee  had  struck  someone  with 
his  motor-bike  and  inflicted  an 
injury  upon  a  third  person. 


Sioux  Falls,  S.  Dak. 
The  Argus-Leader  was  sold 
June  14  to  John  A.  Kennedy, 
former  Iowa  and  Washington 
newspaperman. 

Mr.  Kennedy, 
now  a  resident 
of  San  Diego, 
Calif.,  will  as¬ 


In  1935,  he  purchased  con¬ 
trol  of  the  Clarksburg  (W.  Va.) 
Exponent.  He  gradually  ac¬ 
cumulated  radio  stations  in 
four  West  Virginia  towns  and 
started  West  Virginia’s  first 
television  station.  He  eventual¬ 
ly  disposed  of  his  properties  in 
that  state  and  after  varied 
service  with  the  Navy  in  World 
War  II,  including  the  role  of 
personal  assistant  to  Secretary 
Forrestal,  he  bought  the  San 
Diego  Journal  and  broadca.st 
stations  there,  all  of  which 
property  he  has  .sold. 


‘One  of  Thousands’ 
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“The  argument  is  made  that 
appellee  was  merely  one  of  the 
thousands  of  ‘little  merchants’ 
scattered  over  the  country  in 
the  delivery  of  newspapers. 
We  do  not  think  the  appellee, 
subject  as  he  was  to  the  con¬ 
trol  of  appellant,  can  be  prop¬ 
erly  classed  as  a  little  merchant 
so  as  to  escape  the  coverage 
of  the  compensation  law. 

“Stress  is  also  laid  on  the 
fact  that  appellant  did  not  pay 
social  security  benefits  on  ap¬ 
pellee’s  earnings.  By  42  U.S.- 
C.A.  Section  410  (a)  (16)  ap¬ 
pellee  was  specifically  exempt 
from  social  security  assess¬ 
ments.  If  he  had  been  subject 
to  .such  asses.sment,  the  failure 
of  appellant  to  collect  and  re¬ 
mit  thereon  would  not  afford 
any  reason  for  its  escape  from 
liability  in  this  case.” 


The  court  mentioned  some 
“scholarly  discussions”  of  com¬ 
mon-law  liability  on  which  it 
relied  and  concluded;  “We  think 
that  appellee  was  clearly  an 
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A  group  of  17  top  newspa¬ 
per  executives  met  here  June 
16  to  consider  the  next  step  to 
be  taken  in  the  Laurel  carrier 
decision.  The  newspaper  has  15 
days  in  which  to  prepare  a  writ 
of  suggestion  of  error. 

Jack  L.  Estes,  secretary-man¬ 
ager  of  the  International  Cir¬ 
culation  Managers  Association, 
came  here  from  Dallas  to  con¬ 
fer  with  the  group.  He  de¬ 
clared  the  court  ruling  was  the 
“most  disastrous  blow  ever 
struck  at  the  vital  principles  of 
the  Little  Merchant  Plan.” 

The  decision,  in  Mr.  Estes’ 
view,  was  at  variance  with 
scores  of  other  official  rulings 
over  the  past  quarter  of  a  cen¬ 
tury.  He  urged  formation  of 
a  special  committee  to  retain 
counsel  for  further  proceeding.s. 


s  u  m  e  posses- 
sion  of  the 
newspaper  July 
1. 

Final  approv¬ 
al  of  the  sale 
was  made  at  a 

Kennedy  meeting  of  the 
board  of  directors  of  the  news¬ 
paper.  Members  of  the  board 
are  Mrs.  Dorothy  Day  Daven¬ 
port,  president;  E.  J.  Kahler, 
vicepresident  and  manager; 
Fred  C.  Christopherson,  vice- 
president  and  editor;  Mrs.  Mary 

B.  Day,  vicepresident;  Mrs.  B. 

C.  Dow,  treasurer,  and  A.  A. 
Roesler,  secretary. 

Mr.  Kennedy  announced  that 
Mr.  Kahler  had  agreed  to  con¬ 
tinue  as  manager  and  that  Mr. 
Christopherson  had  agreed  to 
continue  as  editor. 

“I  have  studied  the  Argus- 
Leader  with  great  care  over  a 
period  of  several  weeks  and 
have  been  impressed  by  the  ex¬ 
cellent  job  done  by  its  staff, 
and  I  hope  that  every  employe 
will  agree  to  remain,”  Mr.  Ken¬ 
nedy  said. 

With  the  sale,  the  newspaper 
passes  out  of  the  Day  and  Dow 
families,  who  have  been  asso¬ 
ciated  with  it  since  its  earliest 
days.  Established  March  4, 
1885,  The  Argus-Leader  this 
year  marked  its  70th  anniver¬ 
sary. 

Mr.  Kennedy  brings  to  the 
Argus-Leader  extensive  experi¬ 
ence  in  the  newspaper  field.  He 
was  bom  at  St.  Paul,  Minn., 
Dec.  21,  1898.  His  parents 
moved  to  Sioux  City  in  1900 
and  he  worked  as  a  carrier  for 
the  Sioux  City  Journal  and  as 
a  cub  reporter  on  the  Siotix 
City  Tribune. 

He  became  a  reporter  for  the 
Washington  (D.  C.)  Herald  in 
1922  while  doing  graduate  work 
at  Georgetown  University.  He 
is  a  member  of  the  bar. 

During  the  period  from  1923 
to  1930,  Mr.  Kennedy  performed 
numerous  editorial  functions 
for  the  Hearst  newspapers,  in¬ 
cluding  the  post  of  assistant 
managing  editor  of  the  Los 
Angeles  Examiner. 


H.  D.  Brauff  Dies, 
N.  C.  Publisher 


Richmond,  Va. 

Herbert  D.  Brauff,  editor  and 
publisher  of  the  Wilson  (N.C.) 
Daiky  Times,  died  here  June 
15  of  a  heart 
attack.  He  was 
64  years  old. 

An  author  of 
several  books, 
Mr.  Brauff  was 
also  president 
and  publisher 
of  the  Vander- 
g  rif  t  (Pa.) 
News,  president 
of  the  Wask- 
Brauff  ington  (N.C.) 

Daily  News  and  the  weekly 
Havelock  (N.C.)  Progress,  and 
vicepresident  and  a  director  of 
WNCT-TV,  Greenville,  N.  C. 

Mr.  Brauff,  who  started  his 
newspaper  career  as  a  reporter 
in  1907  with  the  Chattanooga 
(Tenn.)  Times,  had  been  editor 
of  the  Johnstown  (Pa.)  Leader 
and  the  Reading  (Pa.)  Trib¬ 
une,  manager  of  the  Altoona 
(Pa.)  Tribune  and  an  editorial 
writer  for  the  Philadelphia 
Public  Ledger. 


Tom  Walsh,  with  ANPA 
60  Years,  Succumbs 

Thomas  J.  Walsh,  73,  who 
for  exactly  60  years  was  a 
valued  and  popular  employe  of 
the  American  Newspaper  Pub¬ 
lishers  Association,  died  June 
15. 

Death  came  to  Mr.  Walsh 
on  the  60th  anniversary  of  the 
day  he  became  an  office  boy 
for  the  ANPA,  which  then  had 
four  employes  in  two  offices  at 
32  Park  Row  with  William 
Cullen  Bryant  serving  as  man¬ 
ager. 

Mr.  Walsh  attended  his  first 
ANPA  convention  in  the  Myrtle 
Room  of  the  old  Waldorf  Hotel 
in  February,  1895,  with  150  to 
200  present.  Because  of  illness, 
he  missed  attending  his  60th 
convention  last  April. 
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Internal  Problems  Confront 
22nd  Guild  Convention 


Communist  Eligibility  Issue, 
Member  Slump,  Political  Battle 

By  Jerry  Walker 


Internal  union  affairs  will 
command  the  attention  of  a 
record  number  of  delegates  to 
the  American  Newspaper 
Guild’s  22nd  annual  convention 
the  week  of  June  27  at  Albany. 

Sharp  debate  that  has  been 
building  up  since  last  year’s 
Los  Angeles  session  is  antici¬ 
pated  in  at  least  three  zones  of 
intramural  controversy : 

1.  The  eligibility  of  Com¬ 
munists  for  membership  in  the 
union. 

2.  A  financial  deficit. 

3.  Political  contest  for  top- 
level,  salaried  offices. 

Organizing  Campaign 

Solution  of  the  No.  2  (money) 
problem  would,  in  all  likelihood, 
have  more  far-reaching  effects 
on  the  newspaper  business  as 
a  whole  than  the  outcome  of 
either  of  the  other  two  items 
on  the  agenda.  Definite  pro¬ 
posals  for  increasing  union  or¬ 
ganizational  efforts,  to  stem 
what  already  appears  to  be  a 
dropoff  in  guild  membership, 
will  be  placed  before  the  con¬ 
vention  with  a  strong  possi¬ 
bility  of  endorsement. 

Somewhat  entwined  with  the 
program  for  gathering  in  more 
funds  from  new  enrollments  is 
a  clash  of  managerial  policy  at 
ANG  headquarters.  This  is  cer¬ 
tain  to  erupt  on  the  floor  when 
nominations  are  in  order  for 
the  biennial  election. 

Parson  versus  Novak 
Principals  in  the  battle,  as 
of  now,  are  William  J.  Parson, 
secretary-treasurer,  and  Ralph 
B.  Novak,  executive  vicepresi¬ 
dent — the  only  paid  elective 
officers  in  the  guild.  Mr.  Par¬ 
son,  a  former  adverti.‘ing  sales¬ 
man  for  the  Philadeljthia  (Pa.) 
Inquirer,  has  declared  he  will 
not  stand  for  re-election  on  the 
same  ticket  with  Mr.  Novak, 
who  was  a  circulation  depart¬ 
ment  auditor  on  the  Detroit 
(Mich.)  Times  before  he  took 
Up  the  union  post  several  years 
ago. 

Two  years  ago  Mr.  Novak 
openly  supported  Harry  Martin 
of  Memphis  for  another  term 
as  ANG  president,  while  Mr. 
Part^on  beat  the  drums  for 


Joseph  P.  Collis  of  Wilkes- 
Barre,  who  won  by  a  margin 
of  about  500  votes  in  a  refer¬ 
endum. 

The  ‘Red’  Issue  a  Year  Later 

The  Communist  question  is 
a  hand-me-down  from  Los  An¬ 
geles.  The  delegates  then 
grabbed  at  the  “compromise” 
plan  to  refer  the  matter  to  the 
International  Executive  Board 
with  instructions  to  offer  a 
solution  for  adoption  at  the  Al¬ 
bany  meeting.  But  the  lEIB 
hasn’t  been  able  to  resolve  the 
basic  problem  and  still  hasn’t 
made  up  its  mind  as  to  a  for¬ 
mal  report.  That  awaits  a  get- 
together  a  few  days  ahead  of 
the  convention. 

Two  red-hot  “Pifth  Amend¬ 
ment”  cases  precipitated  the 
issue  of  Communist  eligibility 
last  year.  The  air  has  cleared 
a  little  in  the  interim  but  the 
fact  that  this  year’s  debate 
must  take  place  at  the  scene  of 
one  of  the  incidents  causes 
guild  leaders  to  expect  a  re¬ 
newal  of  fireworks. 

The  Scott  Case,  which  de¬ 
rives  its  name  from  Janet 
Scott,  onetime  leader  of  the 
Albany  local  who  was  fired 
from  the  Knickerbocker  News 
there  after  she  took  a  Pifth 
Amendment  plea  before  a  con¬ 
gressional  committee,  involves 
a  principle  of  intra-union  rela¬ 
tionships.  It  could  occasion  far 
more  disturbing  controversy 
than  the  Polumbaum  Case,  a 
matter  of  arbitration  which  is 
now  before  the  courts  for  a 
settlement. 

Question  of  ANG  Authority 

The  Albany  guild  chose  not 
to  press  a  grievance  in  behalf 
of  Miss  Scott;  then  the  ANG 
top  echelon  virtually  instructed 
the  local  to  do  so;  finally  the 
local  voted  to  do  nothing.  The 
degree  of  ANG  direction  over 
a  local’s  affairs  in  such  cases 
will  be  argued,  no  doubt,  in 
reference  to  any  proposed  con¬ 
stitutional  change  to  bar  sub¬ 
versives  from  membership. 

Some  of  the  largest  locals 
in  the  country  have  instructed 
their  delegates  to  oppose  any 
move  to  change  the  guild’s  con- 
■  stitution  on  two  main  grounds: 


1.  There  is  no  “communist” 
problem  in  the  guild  today,  2. 
The  Heywood  Broun  c’.ause  on 
eligibility  still  can  cope  with 
any  such  problem. 

The  guild’s  founder  composed 
the  section  which  declares  that 
no  member  shall  be  barred  from 
membership  or  penalized,  “by 
reason  of  age,  sex,  race,  na¬ 
tional  origin,  religious  or  po¬ 
litical  conviction  or  anything 
he  writes  for  publication.” 

‘Trial’  Procedure  Outlined 

After  batting  around  the 
draft  of  a  formal  ban  on  Com¬ 
munists,  the  guild’s  executive 
board  threw  out  for  local  dis¬ 
cussion  the  language  of  a  new 
section  on  eligibility.  At  the 
outset,  membership  in  the  Com¬ 
munist  Party  is  declared  to  be 
not  a  political  conviction  but 
“participation  in  a  conspiracy 
whose  policies  and  activities  and 
ultimate  purpose  to  subvert  and 
overthrow  the  constitutional 
system  of  the  United  States  and 
Canada  are  determined  by 
foreign  control  to  serve  the 
needs  and  interest  of  such 
foreig^n  control.” 

“Therefore,”  this  section 
would  declare,  “a  member  of 
the  Communist  Party,  or  of  a 
substantially  identical  organi¬ 
zation  under  whatever  name,  or 
one  who  consistently  adheres  to 
the  above-described  policy  and 
action  thereof,  is  not  eligible 
for  membership  in  the  Ameri¬ 
can  Newspaper  Guild.” 

There  would  follow  a  sy.stem 
for  challenge,  “trial”  by  a  Com¬ 
mittee  on  Eligibility  which 
would  include  a  nonmember  of 
the  guild,  and  appeal  to  the 
ANG  Convention. 

The  Toronto  local  was  the 
first  to  go  on  record  in  opposi¬ 
tion  to  such  a  con.stitutional 
change.  Cleveland,  Chicago, 
Akron,  San  Francisco-Oakland, 
Elizabeth,  N.  J.  and  Toledo 
have  since  lined  up  on  this  side 
of  the  debate.  The  big  New 
York  local  exposed  the  issue  to 
lengthy  discussion  at  a  recent 
meeting  but  took  no  formal 
stand.  Three  units,  however,  in 
the  Times,  World-Teleqram  and 
Sun  and  Time,  Inc.  adopted  the 
Toronto  view. 

Employe’s  Problem 

Among  other  sentiments  from 
the  side  of  those  who  favor 
spelling  out  a  debarment  of  sub¬ 
versives  is  the  suggestion  from 
Baltimore  guildsmen  that  the 
constitution  provide  for  expul- 


$139  Top  Scale 
For  INS  INP 

International  News  Serv¬ 
ice  and  International  News 
Photos  have  sigpied  new  two- 
year  contracts  with  the 
American  Newspaper  Guild, 
running  to  May  26,  1957. 
The  pacts  were  ratified  by 
the  INS-INP  guild  member¬ 
ship. 

Highlights  of  the  new  con¬ 
tracts  include:  top  minimum 
of  $139;  general  increases 
ranging  from  $1.50  to  $2.50 
per  week,  retroactive  to 
April  22;  higher  salary 
classifications  for  nine  bu¬ 
reaus;  addition  of  Christmas 
Eve  as  a  holiday,  and  in¬ 
creased  severance  pay. 

sion  of  any  member  who  is  con¬ 
victed  in  Federal  Court  of  par¬ 
ticipation  in  the  communist  con¬ 
spiracy. 

Another  sort  of  compromise 
proposal  is  that  the  guild  de¬ 
clare  its  policy  to  be  “no  de¬ 
fense”  of  members  who  lose 
their  jobs  because  of  Fifth 
Amendment  pleas. 

Over-riding  most  of  the  for¬ 
mal  objections  to  a  constitu¬ 
tional  ban  are  arguments  that 
it  would  embroil  the  guild  in 
legal  complications  from  many 
angles,  it  would  conflict  with 
its  primary  obligation  to  repre¬ 
sent  all  workers  in  the  shop  for 
collective  bargaining,  and  it 
would  impose  an  impractical 
trial  procedure  on  persons  inex¬ 
perienced  in  jurisprudence. 

Strong  opposition  also  is 
found  among  those  who  say  the 
problem  doesn’t  belong  to  the 
guild  rightfully,  anyhow,  be¬ 
cause  it  originates  with  the 
hiring.  Until  a  person  is  em¬ 
ployed,  they  explain,  he  isn’t 
eligible  for  guild  membership. 
It’s  therefore  up  to  the  pub¬ 
lisher,  they  argue,  to  see  that 
Communists  are  not  hired. 

In  the  case  of  Theodore  S. 
Polumbaum,  an  arbitrator 
agreed  with  the  United  Press 
that  his  refusal  to  testify  be¬ 
fore  the  House  Un-American 
Activities  Committee  concern¬ 
ing  alleged  Communist  affili¬ 
ations  destroyed  his  usefulness 
as  a  writer  for  an  obiective 
p  news  service.  However,  the  ar- 
’  bitrator  found  that  the  actual 
reasons  given  to  Polumbrum  for 
his  dismissal  were  inadequate 
under  the  terms  of  the  guild 
i  contract.  He  failed  to  snecifical- 

•  ly  order  reinstatement,  so  the 
.  ANG  has  asked  the  court  to  en- 
I  force  the  award,  claiming  that 

*  the  a»-bitrator’s  comment  about 

{Continued  on  page  59) 
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P.  B.  Stephens 


3  Executives 
Are  Promoted 
On  N.Y.  News 

Three  promotions  on  the  ex¬ 
ecutive  staff  of  the  New  York 
News  were  announced  this  week 
by  F.  M.  Flynn,  president  and 
publisher. 

P.  B.  Stephens  was  named 
general  manager. 

George  E.  Donnelly  moved  up 
to  succeed  Mr.  Stephens  as  busi¬ 
ness  manager. 

W.  H.  James  succeeded  Mr. 
Donnelly  as  assistant  business 
manager. 

Mr.  Stephens  started  his 
career  with  the  News  Feb.  10, 
1930,  as  manager  of  the  pub¬ 
lication  department.  He  also 
served  as  advertising  produc¬ 
tion  manager  and  assistant 
business  manager  before  being 
appointed  business  manager 
Sept.  17,  1946. 

Mr.  Stephens  was  named  to 
the  board  of  directors  of  News 
Syndicate  Co.,  Inc.  May  21, 
1951  and  last  month  became’ 
secretary  of  the  company.  He 
also  is  a  director  of  WPIX, 
and  of  the  Chicago  Tribune- 
New  York  News  Syndicate, 
Inc. 

A  native  of  Columbia,  Mo., 
Mr.  Stephens  attended  the 
University  of  Missouri  School 
of  Journalism.  He  stai'ted  his 
business  career  with  the  E.  W. 
Stephens  Publishing  Co.,  owned 
by  his  grandfather,  where  he 
served  as  production  manager. 

Mr.  Stephens  left  Missouri 
for  Washington,  D.  C.,  where 
he  woiked  as  a  compositor  in 
the  Government  Printing  Office. 
Later,  he  became  advertising 
manager  for  Magnus  Chemical 
Co.,  Garwood,  N.  J.  In  1928, 
he  joined  the  Vacuum  Oil  Co. 
in  a  similar  capacity  and  re¬ 
mained  there  until  joining  the 
News. 

Mr.  Donnelly,  assistant  busi- 


7  Executive 
Appointments 
On  Chi.  Trib. 

Chicago 

Seven  new  executive  appoint¬ 
ments  on  the  Chicago  Tribune 
were  announced  this  week  by 
Chesser  M.  Campbell,  publisher. 

William  D.  (Don)  Maxwell, 
managing  editor,  was  given  the 
additional  title  of  editor,  the 
former  titles  of  the  late  Col. 


W.  D.  Maxwell 


J.  H.  Wood 


Donnelly  James  McKit+rick  Kun  Dreler  Park  Grumhaus 


Robert  R.  McCormick  now  be¬ 
ing  shared  by  Messrs.  Camp¬ 
bell  and  Maxwell. 

J.  Howard  Wood,  who  has 
been  business  manager,  was 
named  general  manager. 

C.  E.  McKittrick,  who  has 
been  advertising  manager,  was 
named  business  manager. 

Walter  C.  Kurz,  who  has  been 
manager  of  the  general  display 
advertising  department,  was 
named  advertising  manager. 

Alvin  W.  Dreier,  who  has 
been  manager  of  the  western 
division  of  the  general  display 
advertising  department,  was 
named  manager  of  that  depart¬ 
ment. 

John  W.  Park,  production 
manager,  was  named  manager 
of  mechanical  research. 

Harold  F.  Grumhaus,  assist¬ 
ant  production  manager,  was 
named  production  manager. 

ness  manager  since  Feb.  1, 
1948,  started  with  the  News  in 
1938  as  an  assistant  in  the 
mechanical  superintendent’s  of¬ 
fice,  became  an  administrative 
assistant  March  1,  1946,  and 
assistant  to  the  business  man¬ 
ager  the  following  Sept.  16. 

Mr.  James  started  with  the 
News  as  an  assistant  in  the 
mechanical  superintendent’s  of¬ 
fice  in  1940.  He  was  made  an 
administrative  assistant  to  the 
business  manager  in  March, 
1946. 

• 

Fellowship  Award 

The  Council  on  Foreign  Re¬ 
lations  has  awarded  a  resident 
fellowship  to  William  J.  Jordan, 
Tokyo  correspondent  of  the 
New  York  Times. 


Jury  Awards 
50  Grand,  He 
Spurns  $50 

Moses  Polakoff,  a  widely 
known  New  York  attorney,  is 
spurning  a  judge’s  offer  of  $50 
balm  for  alleged  libel  injury. 
A  jury  awarded  him  $50,000 
and  he  intends  to  put  up  a 
fight  for  it. 

In  one  of  the  most  unusual 
decisions  ever  published  by  the 
New  York  Law  Journal,  Justice 
Carroll  Walter  of  the  New 
York  State  Supreme  Court  said 
he  would  set  aside  the  jury’s 
verdict  unless  the  plaintiff 
would  settle  for  $50. 

The'  plaintiff,  a  former  as¬ 
sistant  U.  S.  attorney,  said  he 
would  take  the  ruling  to  the 
Appellate  Division.  Justice 
Walter  held  that  the  plaintiff 
failed  to  prove  actual  damage 
due  to  an  editorial  in  the  New 
York  World-Telegram  &  S?in 
in  April,  1954. 

The  editorial  criticized  an 
official’s  recommendation  that 
Mr.  Polakoff  be  appointed  a 
justice  of  the  Supreme  Court. 

“We  disagree  with  Justice 
Walter,’’  Mr.  Polakoff  said, 
“and  firmly  believe  that  when  a 
lawyer  is  compared  with  Frank 
Costello  he’s  been  libeled.’’ 
(Costello  is  a  notorious  char¬ 
acter.) 

In  his  ruling.  Justice  Walter 
cited  a  paragraph  of  the  edi¬ 
torial  which  said,  “In  fact  (the 
idea  of  appointing  plaintiff  to 


the  bench)  makes  just  as  much 
sense  as  if  somebody  had  sug¬ 
gested  Frank  Costello  for  police 
commissioner.’’ 

The  court  said  the  facts 
stated  in  the  editorial  were 
true  and  the  opinions  expressed 
in  it  were  such  as  defendant 
reasonably  could  and  honestly 
did  entertain  after  a  careful 
investigation  of  the  subject.  He 
said  the  jury  had  arrived  at  a 
different  interpretation  of  the 
editorial  than  he  did  and  had 
proposed  a  verdict  demanding 
that  the  newspaper  publish  an 
apology  for  the  “Frank  Cos¬ 
tello’’  paragraph.  The  judge 
instructed  the  jury  he  could 
not  compel  a  newspaper  to 
publish  anything,  and  he  sug¬ 
gested  a  nominal  award  of  six 
cents. 

The  jury  decided  to  give 
$50,000. 

• 

Lampe  Becomes 
Pittsburgh  Editor 

Detroit 

William  S.  Lampe,  managing 
editor  of  the  Detroit  Times 
since  1942,  takes  over  as  editor 
of  the  Pittsbtirgh  Sun  Tele¬ 
graph  June'  17  with  complete 
charge  of  the  editorial  content. 

William  Anderman,  Times 
publisher,  named  John  MacLel- 
lan  to  succeed  Mr.  Lampe. 

Mr.  Lampe,  49,  was  bom  and 
reared  in  the  Pittsburgh  area. 

Mr.  MacLellan,  52,  has  served 
30  years  on  the  Times  staff. 

In  Pittsburgh,  Royal  Daniel 
Jr.,  present  managing  editor, 
will  become  assistant  to  E.  D. 
Becker,  publisher. 
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*Round  Their  Beats 

GAW — Gosh  Awful 
Workout  for  Press 


By  Robert  Perrin 

Labor  Editor,  Detroit  Free  Press 


As  most  of  the  world  now 
knows,  including  a  couple  of 
Arabs  in  Bou  Djebeha,  General 
Motors  and 
Ford  have  set¬ 
tled  their  con¬ 
tract  differences 
with  the  CIO 
United  Auto 
Workers. 

The  new  con¬ 
tracts  include  a 
little  item 
called  the  modi¬ 
fied  guaranteed 
Porrin  wage  which  can 
evoke  beams  of  happiness  or 
apoplexy,  depending  upon  the 
source. 

However,  to  the  reporters 
who  sweated  out  this  business 
to  the  end,  the  most  important 
thing  about  the  pacts  is  that 
they  run  for  three  years. 

Knew  What  to  Expect 
The  editorial  writers  call  this 
“three  years  of  industrial 
peace.”  We  labor  reporters 
think  of  it  as  three  years  to 
catch  up  on  our  sleep,  restore 
proper  feeding  habits,  reac¬ 
quaint  ourselves  with  our  fami¬ 
lies  and  get  our  arches  jacked 
up. 

We  had  plenty  of  advance 
warning  of  what  was  coming, 
but  after  the  past  month,  I 
think  most  of  us  would  be  will¬ 
ing  to  trade  the  labor  beat  for 
the  relatively  quiet  sanctuary 
of  police  headquarters. 

I  recall  asking  UAW  Presi¬ 
dent  Walter  P.  Reuther  in 
1%0,  at  the  signing  of  the  first 
GM-UAW  five-year  contract, 
what  the  union’s  next  major 
goal  would  be. 

“Why,”  said  Walter,  “we  will 
seek  the  guaranteed  annual 
wage.” 

Those  few  words  have  occu¬ 
pied  well  over  half  our  time 
for  the  past  five  years. 

First  there  was  the  tremen¬ 
dous  outpouring  of  propaganda 
as  the  union  built  its  case  and 
sought  to  convince  its  own 
members  as  well  as  the  general 
public. 

From  the  start,  reporters 
were  handicapped  by  a  lack  of 
specific  avowal  or  disapproval 
from  the  auto  industry  itself. 

Everyone  else  got  in  the  act, 
but  the  people  with  whom  we 
wanted  to  talk — at  GM  and 
Ford — weren’t  talking. 


As  the  contract  expiration 
dates  moved  closer,  we  scruti¬ 
nized  every  speech  or  comment 
by  Ford  and  GM  officials  to  de¬ 
tect  some  clue  to  their  thinking. 

This  usually  got  us  in  the 
position  of  writing  something 
along  the  line  of  “while  he 
didn’t  actually  mention  the 
guaranteed  annual  wage,  he 
sure  as  hell  was  thinking  of  it 
when  he  said  .  .  .”,  etc. 

Meanwhile,  “outside”  news¬ 
men  were  drifting  through 
town,  each  dropping  off  a  series 
of  articles  on  GAW  back  at  the 
home  desk. 

The  abbreviation  “GAW”  be¬ 
came  acceptable  for  headline 
use.  My  own  pet  headline  sug¬ 
gestion  was  “GM,  UAW  OK 
GAW”  but  it  never  caught  on 
with  my  copy  desk. 

Siege  Under  Way  in  March 

For  the  Detroit  reporters,  the 
GAW  siege  really  got  underway 
last  March  when  the  UAW  held 
some  initial  “exploratory”  talks 
with  GM  and  Ford. 

We  knew  the  whole  business 
wasn’t  going  to  be  easy,  and 
our  editors  knew  it,  too.  The 
GM  contract  expired  May  29 
and  the  Ford  pact  on  June  1, 
meaning  more  or  less  simul¬ 
taneous  negotiations  to  cover. 

Extra  help  was  clearly 
needed.  But  which  talks  should 
the  labor  editors  cover  on  any 
given  day?  We  finally  adopted 
the  practice  of  following  Reu¬ 
ther  to  whichever  session  he 
was  attending.  Some  days  he 
hit  both. 

Hotel  Suite,  Etc. 

When  official  negotiations  be¬ 
gan  early  in  April,  the  labor 
reporters  would  sit  outside  the 
door  in  solitary  splendor,  a  far 
cry  from  the  mobs  of  newsmen 
who  showed  up  for  the  climax. 

Jack  Crellin,  of  the  Detroit 
Times,  Asher  Lauren,  of  the’ 
Detroit  News,  myself,  and 
sometimes  a  wire  service  re¬ 
porter  in  the  early  stages, 
would  drift  from  the  GM  Build¬ 
ing  to  the  Detroit  Leland  Hotel 
and  back. 

Our  major  accomplishment 
during  those  days  was  to  set  up 
the  “oldest  established  perma¬ 
nent  floating  poker  game  in 
Detroit”  which  went  into  tem¬ 
porary  limbo  during  the  early 
morning  hours  of  June  1.3.  But 
it  will  be  revived. 
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GM  provided  us  first  with  a 
table  and  chairs  in  the  fifth 
floor  lobby  of  its  building,  just 
outside  the  conference  room.  At 
the  Ford  talks,  however,  we 
were  treated  with  a  hotel  suite. 

GM  later  opened  up  a  press 
room  after  non-GM  tenants  of 
the  floor  complained  that  their 
clients  were  faced  with  a 
“bunch  of  bums  playing  poker” 
when  they  got  off  the  elevators. 
We  admit  to  the  poker. 

The  major  differences  be¬ 
tween  the  GM  and  Ford  press 
rooms  was  that  the  former  had 
a  refrigerator  full  of  cheese 
and  Cokes  and  the  latter  had  a 
bathtub  full  of  beer. 

All  was  not  play,  of  course, 
if  any  of  the  waiting  hours 
can  be  considered  that.  But  ac¬ 
tual  coverage  of  the  talks  was 
not  helped  at  all  by  the  par¬ 
ticipants. 

At  GM,  for  example,  the  com¬ 
pany  and  union  established 
from  the  start  a  policy  of  not 
talking  about  bargaining  table 
developments  without  first  giv¬ 
ing  each  other  48  hours  notice. 

The  only  official  breach  in 
the  curtain  was  the  settlement 
announcement  at  3:15  a.m. 
June  13. 

The  no-talking  edict  was  in 
force  at  the  Ford  talks,  also, 
but  it  didn’t  last  quite  so  long. 

In  addition  to  the  news  black¬ 
outs,  other  precautions  were 
taken  by  the  negotiators. 

After  a  Life  photographer 
boosted  up  his  camera  and  took 
a  picture  through  the  glass 
transom  of  the  GM  conference 
room,  the  transoms  were  re¬ 
placed  with  wood.  For  some 
reason,  wood  panels  also  were 
substituted  for  the  translucent 
glass  in  the  doors. 

‘Wooden  Curtain* 

Naturally,  this  quickly  be¬ 
came  known  as  the  “wooden 
curtain.” 

A  Ford  security  officer  was 
posted  at  all  times  outside  the 
door  of  their  conference  room 
in  the  hotel,  to  keep  reporters 
out  of  earshot. 

Even  the  UAW  was  taking 
precautions  after  it  found  a 
reporter  blithely  sitting  in  the 
union’s  hotel  caucus  room  dur¬ 
ing  a  recess  in  the  Ford  talks. 
The  union  then  placed  a  couple 
of  guards  to  block  off  an  entire 
corridor  of  the  hotel  leading  to 
office  and  sleeping  rooms. 

The  union  even  gathered  up 
all  used  carbons,  stencils  and 
other  waste  and  burned  it. 

Top  negotiators  at  both  loca¬ 
tions  were  swarmed  upon  when¬ 
ever  they  left  the  conference 
rooms  and  were  followed  right 
down  to  the  rest  rooms.  But  all 
we  got  was  “no  comment.” 

Louis  G.  Seaton,  GM  director 


of  labor  relations,  passed  out  to 
newsmen  slips  of  paper  with 
“no  comment”  written  in  six 
languages.  At  a  birthday  party 
for  Seaton,  he  was  presented 
with  a  cake  proclaiming  “no 
comment”  in  Russian. 

Despite  the  blackouts,  how¬ 
ever,  the  Detroit  papers  scored 
many  laudable  news  beats  on 
what  was  going  on. 

Everyone,  including  the  nego¬ 
tiators,  was  in  a  near  state  of 
collapse  when  the  break  finally 
came. 

Now,  all  we  have  to  do  is 
wait  for  the  showdown  hours  at 
American  Motors  Corp.  and 
Chrysler  Corp. 

• 

News  Delayed 
In  Op.  Alert 

Washington 

Most  of  the  68  newsmen  who 
went  to  the  Emergency  Press 
Headquarters,  Operation  Alert, 
to  gather  news  and  report  what 
was  happening  to  the  Govern¬ 
ment  during  the  simulated  H- 
bomb  attack  June  16  emerged 
from  the  confusion  with  one 
report:  Civil  Defense  news 
facilities  bogged  down. 

(Although  one  newspaper  re¬ 
ported  the  exact  location  of  the 
press  center,  E  &  P  is  comply¬ 
ing  with  the  White  House  re¬ 
quest  to  say  it  was  in  “a  fac¬ 
tory-like  building”  about  100 
miles  from  Washington.) 

Reporters  said  there  were 
adequate  chairs,  typewriters, 
and  special  transmitting  facili¬ 
ties  provided  by  the  news  media 
themselves,  but  federal  facili¬ 
ties  for  feeding  information  to 
the  newsmen  ran  hours  behind 
the  actual  happenings. 

•  *  * 

In  an  experiment  suggested 
by  an  Army  officer,  the  Colum¬ 
bus  (Ohio)  Citizen  arranged  for 
United  Press  to  send  tele¬ 
photos  from  Cleveland  Wheel¬ 
ing,  W.  'Va.  showing  unexplored 
“bombs.”  From  these  prints 
Civil  Defense  officials  were 
able  to  identify  the  bombs  and 
advise  how  they  could  be  rend¬ 
ered  harmles-s.  This  method  is 
better  than  having  wardens 
describe  the  bombs  over  a  tele¬ 
phone,  CD  and  Army  experts 
said. 

• 

Sunday  Editor  Dies 

Baltimore 

Andrew  M.  Kirkpatrick,  53, 
Sunday  editor  of  the  American 
since  1953,  died  here  June  13, 
three  weeks  after  being  stricken 
by  a  heart  attack  while  at  his 
desk.  He  began  his  newspaper 
career  on  the  sports  staff  of  the 
News-Post  after  graduation 
from  St.  John’s  College  in  1923. 
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Judge  Shuns 
Legal  Test 
Of  Jury  Gag 

San  Francisco 

A  Federal  judge  this  week 
declined  to  accept  the  San 
Frandaco  Chronicle’s  challenge 
of  his  right  to  ban  interviews 
with  jurors  of  a  completed 
trial. 

Judge  William  G.  Mathes 
rejected  the  newspaper’s  delib¬ 
erate  move  in  an  effort  “to 
preserve  the  Constitutional 
rights  of  the  press  and  the 
public.” 

The  jui’ist  announced  his 
decision  10  days  after  the 
Chronicle  defied  his  orders  by 
printing  a  jury  poll  made  by 
George  Draper,  reporter.  The 
court  had  warned  that  any  re¬ 
porter  who  asked  a  juror  any 
question  regarding  the  Hugh 
Bryson  case  would  be  held  in 
contempt. 

Challenge  Issued 

The  gag  rule  was  described 
by  the  Chronicle  as  “an 
abridgement  of  the  right  of 
the  free  press  to  interview 
jurors  after  they  have  duly 
given  their  verdict  and  have 
been  discharged  from  the 
case.” 

Judge  Mathes  replied  that 
“questions  involving  the  integ¬ 
rity  of  a  jury  trial  and  per¬ 
missible  freedom  of  the  press 
are  too  serious  to  be  settled 
in  an  artificially  created  test 
case.” 

However,  the  Judge  also  de¬ 
clined  to  revoke  his  order.  He 
observed  that  jurors  “are  en¬ 
titled  to  be  as  free  from  an¬ 
noyance  and  harassment,  both 
before  and  after  decision,  as 
are  Justices  of  the  Supreme 
Court.” 

The  Chronicle  claimed  com¬ 
plete  vindication.  An  editorial 
charged  that  the  judge  had 
“sidestepped  the  encounter.” 
The  newspaper  said  it  was 
convinced  the  directive  would 
not  have  been  upheld  by  a 
higher  court. 

Charles  de  Young  Thieriot, 
assistant  publisher,  told  Editor 
&  Publisher,  “We  are  con¬ 
vinced  that  Judge  Mathes  will 
never  again  issue  such  a 
sweeping  order.” 

“Judge  Mathes  is  an  ex¬ 
tremely  able  jurist  and,  as 
such,  he  is  an  authority  on  test 
cases  that  should  be  avoided,” 
the  Chronicle  observed. 

“The  order  in  question  was 
made  not  only  to  protect  the 


jurors,  but  also  to  .safeguard 
the  integrity  of  the  adminis¬ 
tration  of  justice,”  said  Judge 
Mathes. 

“The  question  which  the 
Chronicle  states  was  asked  cer¬ 
tain  of  the  jurors  was  admit¬ 
tedly  asked  without  intent  to 
invade  the  secrecy  of  the  jury 
room  or  to  display  contempt 
of  the  court,  but  rather  with 


Wichita  TV 
Decision 
Is  Challenged 


as  a  factor  to  be  held  against 
them,”  he  stated. 

“Newspaper  ownership  should 
be  only  one  of  the  numerous 
comparative  factors  to  be 
weighed  in  reaching  a  decision 
...  I  do  not  think  that  in  the 
case  of  awarding  a  license  to  a 


invade  the  secrecy  of  the  jury  Wichita  Kas  newspaper  which  is  not 

room  or  to  display  contempt  .  wichita,  Kas.  ^  monopoly,  that  diversification 

of  the  court,  but  rather  with  Radio  Station  KFH  Co.  plans  should  outweigh  all  other  fac- 
the  sole  intent  and  purpose  to  petition  for  a  rehearing  of  tors  in  the  case.” 
create  a  test  case  to  be  carried  Federal  Communications  Asserting  that  the  known  re- 

through  the  courts.  Commission  order  granting  cord  of  an  existing  organization 

“The  courts  have  quite  Channel  3  in  Wichita  to  Wichita  was  preferable  to  the  intentions 

enough  to  do  in  disposing  of  Television  Corp.,  Inc.,  on  the  of  an  untried  one,  Mr.  Lee  con- 

the  cases  that  necessarily  arise  3-to-2  decision  re-  tinned: 

day  after  day.  It  is  too  much  ^ected  minonty  opinion  of  the  »i  am  impressed  with  the 

to  expect  them  to  entertain  se^n-member  board.  fact  that  a  newspaper  necessar- 

simulated  controversies  ar-  Commission  on  June  9  iiy  must  have  its  roots  very 

ranged  for  the  purpose  of  sat-  d'maxed  one  of  the  lengthiest  deep  in  the  community.  Over 

isfying  curiosity  as  to  what  proceedings  of  its  kind  by  giv-  a  period  of  25  years,  KFH  and 

the  decision  might  be  in  a  Wichita  Tele-  the  Eagle  have  accumulated 

real  case  vision  over  two  other  app  i-  knowledge  and  experience  con- 

“Constitutional  questions  in-  cerning  the  needs  of  the  com- 

volving  the  integrity  of  jury  !  operates  munity  and  how  it  can  best  be 

trial  and  nermissible  freedom  Wichita,  and  station  served, 

trial  and  permissible  freedom  . 

of  press  are  too  serious  to  be 


ui  uicss  aic  I.UU  &C11UUS  lo  uc  •  ir _ I..  ^  ..  »  .  .  .  . 

settled  in  an  artificially  created  ..  k  c*!f  inro'  iv  on  preference  for  instead  of 

test  case  ”  action,  based  largely  on  against — based  on  newspaper 

^  the  commission’s  policy  of  seek-  ownership.” 

ing  to  diversify  the  control  of  Mr.  I.«e  noted  that  as  of  Jan. 

L|||-|Qi  Tirinp  communications  media,  upheld  i,  1954,  newspapers  had  major 
ilUtlllllg  an  examiner’s  recommendations  or  minor  interests  in  103,  or 

*  I  I  TY  I  •  submitted  last  August  favoring  30%,  of  349  commercial  TV 

-/VdOUL  ijBfiltinfir  independent  company  which  stations  then  on  the  air  and 

O  the  commission  noted  has  no  were  affiliated  to  some  degree 

Shawney,  Okla.  interest  in  or  associations  with  with  129  of  556  authorized  sta- 
J  i  m  Bradshaw,  Shawney  existing  radio  stations  or  news-  tions  as  of  the  same  date. 
News-Star  reporter,  who  was  papers.  “I  am  impressed,”  he  assert- 

beaten  in  the  sheriff’s  office  Frank  Webb,  general  man-  ed,  “with  the  stability  of  news- 
May  25,  has  returned  to  work  ager  of  KFH,  said  only  three  paper-owned  .stations  and  their 
after  a  vacation.  He  is  now  of  the  commission’s  seven  mem-  records  show  exceedingly  good 
doing  relief  work  for  the  sports  bers,  “or  less  than  a  majority,”  operations  and  will  show  very, 
department.  favored  the  granting  of  the  very  little  turnover.  Nor  have 

No  official  action  has  been  application  to  Wichita  TV.  they  been  charged  to  my  knowl- 
taken  on  proposed  ouster  actions  Chairman  George  C.  McCon-  edge  with  trafficking  in  li- 
against  Sheriff  Jim  Harring-  naughey  and  Robert  E.  Lee  censes.” 

ton.  The  county  attorney,  Lloyd  dissented  in  support  of  KFH.  Hearings  on  Wichita-Chan- 
Henry,  is  still  studying  the  Mr.  Webb  noted  that  Rosel  H.  nel  3  began  in  October,  1952, 
case.  (E  &  P,  June  4,  page  76.)  Hyde  and  John  C.  Doerfer  did  continuing  to  September,  1953. 

The  News-Star  has  a  petition  not  participate  in  the  decision.  in  its  findings,  the  Commis- 
requesting  a  grand  jury  call  Reasons  for  Preference  noted  that  had  the  award 

bearing  350  signatures.  Jack  .  .  gone  to  KFH,  the  Eagle  pro- 

Spencer,  managing  editor,  said  The  commission  said  Wichita  posed  to  reduce  its  stockhold- 
he  did  not  intend  to  file  the  pe-  TV  was  given  preference  both  ings  in  the  station  from  50  to 
tition  until  after  the  county  at-  because  of  the  diversification  33%. 

torney  determines  a  course  of  factor  and  because  of  a  slight  Wichita  TV  is  headed  by 

action  to  pursue  in  determining  edge  accorded  its  proposals  for  George  M.  Brown,  president  of 
if  Harrington  is  entitled  to  re-  educational  programs.  It  ruled  Wichita  Ice  &  Cold  Storage  Co. 
main  in  office.  Harrington,  con-  applicants  about  equal  on  • 

victed  in  Federal  Court  on  programming  and  a  1 1  i  t  u  d  e  _  p,,ui.  i-__ 

liquor  law  violations,  has  never  toward  area  needs.  Commission-  r'  . 

had  his  citizenship  restored.  A  ers  Frieda  Hennock,  Robert  T.  Dliyg  l!j(|Uipnicnt 
request  for  restoration  is  now  Bartley  and  Edward  M.  Web-  Los  Angeles 

in  Washington  .  expressed  the  commission’s  Joe  R.  Osherenko,  fashion 

“We’ll  stay  with  this  till  majority  view.  trade  publi.sher,  has  acquired 

H _ freezes  over,”  Mr.  Spen-  Mr.  Lee,  in  the  dissent  in  the  building,  presses,  and  the 

cer  said.  “It  involves  the  ques-  which  Chairman  McConnaughey  bulk  of  the  other  equipment  of 
tion  of  whether  a  public  of-  joined,  not  only  took  issue  with  the  defunct  Daily  News. 
ficial  has  the  right  to  beat  a  overemphasis  of  the  divei'sifica-  Mr.  Osherenko,  of  California 
reporter  who  is  seeking  news  tion  principle  but  made  a  strong  Stylist  and  Fashion  Press,  paid 
for  public  information.”  plea  for  the  favorable  consider-  $400,000  for  the  property  at  an 

Mr.  Bradshaw  suffered  a  ation  of  newspaper-owned  radio  auction.  Sale  of  a  parking  lot 
brain  concussion  when  beaten  applicants,  per  se.  and  miscellaneous  items  of 

by  the  sheriff  May  24  as  he  “The  service  rendered  by  the  small  equipment  and  office  sup- 
was  questioning  the  sheriff  new.'spaper  and  radio  station  plies  brought  the  total  price 
about  liquor  and  gambling  viola-  would  seem  to  merit  considera-  paid  for  the  property  to  about 
tion.s.  tion  instead  of  being  regarded  $600,000. 
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test  case.” 
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STOP,  REMEMBER  LAST  TIME' 

Warren,  Cincinnati  Enquirer 


CHURCHILL  OF  DETROIT 

Cargill,  Central  Press  Association 


WHAT'S  THE  TOPIC? 

Shoemalcer,  Chicago  Daily  News 


ished  after  being  lowered  for  Strike  Cuts  Newsprint 
the  hearing. 

At  the  Bar,  Mr.  Fitzpatrick  Deliveries  One-Third 

apologized  to  the  House,  say-  _  t.., 

-  -  Consolidated  Paper  Sales  Ltd. 

of  Montreal  has  notified  cus¬ 
tomers  that  an  “illegal  strike” 
at  one  of  its  Quebec  mills  is 
causing  the  rationing  of  news- 


Three  Rivers,  represented  by 
the  International  Pulp  and 
Paper  Syndicate. 


ing,  “When  I  published  the 
article  I  had  no  idea  it  would 
be  against  Parliamentary  priv¬ 
ilege.” 

Mr.  Browne  declared  he  had 
been  “denied  rights  normally  ^ 

observed  in  court.”  He  had  “Shipments  must  be  reduced 

been  found  guilty  without  be-  the  amount  of  approximate- 

ing  charged  or  given  the  op-  one-third  of  orders  for  the 

portunity  of  defense,  he  said,  remainder  of  June  or  until  our 

-  I  •,  rr  employes  return  to  work,”  cus- 

Menzies  for  Jail  Terms 

Prime  Minister  Robert  G. 

Menzies  replied  that  people  ♦  ♦  * 

had  every  right  to  criticize 

Parliament  and  criticize  it  Montreal 

violently.  “But  this  happens  to  Two  conciliators  of  the  Que- 
be  a  case  in  which  the  Com-  bee  Government’s  Ministry  of 
mittee  has  found  a  conspiracy  Labor  are  working  to  settle 
to  blackmail  a  Member  into  the  difference  which  caused 
silence,”  he  said.  stoppage  of  work  at  Consoli- 

He  pointed  out  that  under  dated’s  Belgo  Mill  at  Shawini- 
British  custom.  Parliament  had  gan  Falls. 

no  power  to  impose  a  fine  and  xjjg  800  men  have  been  on 
said  a  reprimand  was  insuffici-  strike  since  June  9  to  enforce 
ent.  The  Prime  Minister  then  demands  which  include  an  in- 
moved  that  the  two  men  be  crease  of  15  cents  per  hour; 
imprisoned  until  Sept.  10.  an  increase  in  the  night-shift 

A  motion  by  Labour  Opposi-  premium  of  5  and  10  cents  per 
tion  leader  Herbert  Evatt  that  hour;  and  inclusion  of  the 
heavy  fines  be  imposed  instead  premiums  currently  paid  by  the 
was  voted  down.  'The  House  workers  for  their  pension  fund, 
passed  Menzies’  imprisonment  ^  spokesman  of  the  union 
motion  by  55  to  12  votes  in  determined  to 

Fitzpatrick  s  case  and  55  to  11  .  .  , 

stay  out  as  long  as  the  com- 
in  the  case  of  Browne.  , 

The  spectator’s  galleries  were  Pf^jy  guarantee  recog- 

packed  as  Browne  and  Fitzpat-  nition  of  the  syndicate,  an  af- 
rick  were  led  from  the  House  filiate  of  the  Canadian  Catholic 
by  the  sergeant  at  arms.  Confederation  of  Labor.  The 


Newspapers’  consumption  of 
new.sprint  in  May  was  7.9% 
more  than  in  May,  1954,  ANPA 
reported  this  week.  The  five- 
month  usage  was  up  6.6%. 
Stocks  were  down  to  29  days’ 
supply. 
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Don’t  Fight  Shopping 
Centers,  Ad  Men  Told 


By  Campbell  Watson 


Berkeley,  Calif,  marking  the  annual  convention 
Opposition  to  shopping  cen-  here.  Instajlation  of  flat 
ters  is  opposition  to  the  pro-  charges  for  newspaper  color 
gress  of  your  community,  your  was  urged  by  two  of  the  con- 
newspaper  and  even  to  your  vention  speakers.  New  moves 
progress  in  your  job,  members  to  meet  competition  were 
of  the  California  Newspaper  emphasized. 

Advertising  Managers  Associa-  Jack  Hieronymus,  Palo  Alto 
tion  were  told  here.  Timea  and  Cloyd  Nicholson, 

Today’s  decentralization  is  Bay  Daily  Breeze,  were 


but  another  step  of  progress 


as  presidents  of 


similar  to  previous  expansions,  CNAMA  s  northern^  and  south- 
explained  Alf  E.  Brandin,  busi-  units,  respectively.  Jo^ii 

ness  manager  of  Stanford  Uni-  Long,  general  manager,  Cal- 
versity  and  executive  officer  of  Newspaper  Publishers 

that  institution’s  land  develop-  Association,  presented  awards 


ment  program.  The  trend  is  annual  association 

different,  but  not  new.  competitions. 

These  steps  in  community  Top  Award  Winners 


growth  over  the  years  have  Three  first-place  awards  went 


been  like  the  growth  rings  of  ganta  Barbara  News- 

a  tree,  Mr.  Brandin  declared,  Union, 

Decentralization  today  has  been  Press  and  Montrose 

amplified  by  the  increased  use  Ledger  each  won  two  first 
of  the  auto;  also  by  a  home  places.  Competition  in  eight 
ownership  trend  that  has  been  different  lines  of  activity  was 
developing,  with  the  aid  of  new  divided  into  three  newspaper 
financing  provisions,  since  the  classifications. 

1930’s.  Efforts  at  the  local  level  in 

‘  For  the  newspaper,  this  move  to  reverse  the  linage 
means  more  advertising,  more  decline  in  general  food  copy 
drculation  and  more  employes,  shown  by  medium-size  news- 


For  business  gets  business,  and  papers  over  the  past  four 
to  get  business,  business  has  to  months  were  urged  by  Thomas 


be  aggressive,”  he  declared 
5,000-Acre  Plan 


Foley,  West-Holliday. 

Teamwork  can  reverse  this 


.  j,  i  trend,  Mr.  Foley  forecast.  The 

Stanford’s  present  moves  in 


developing  residential,  Indus- 

.  .  ,  ,  .  it  not  for  gains  in  other  cat- 

tnal  and  shopping  areas  on  •  .1  •  tv,  -a 


c  j  .  V,  egones  during  the  same  period, 

5,000  acres  of  land  have  been  ® 

’ _ j  ...  i.. _ _  he  warned. 


opposed  by  the  established  mer¬ 
chants  of  Palo  Alto’s  Uni¬ 
versity  Avenue,  nearby,  Mr. 


Color  Rate  Studies 
Advertising  color  rates  were 


Brandin  said.  But  merchants  placed  on  a  flat  basis  per  color 
themselves  comprise  the  group  by  the  San  Jose  Mercury-News 
most  alert  to  the  factors  in  after  experimentation  ^nd 
decentralization,  he  added  in  studies  of  costs,  reported  Carl 
delving  into  the  research  re-  Edwards,  retail  advertis- 
ports  on  which  the  University’s  ing  manager  there, 
activity  is  based.  The  studies  included  costs 

The  development  vidll  aid  the  for  stereotyping  lineup,  regis- 
entire  community,  he  declared,  try  and  additional  mats,  added 
It  will  provide  sources  of  press  manning,  ink,  added 
greater  strength  for  the  Palo  newsprint  waste  and  of  ma- 
Alto  Times.  The  results  will  chine  expense  of  the'  extra 
extend  even  to  a  larger  ad  color  unit,  set  at  $10  an  hour, 
staff  and  to  higher  pay  for  the  The  one-color  total  was  found 
advertising  manager  of  the  to  be  $93.71,  for  which  the  pa- 
Times,  he  suggested.  per  charges  only  $70.  Three- 

“That’s  because  we  have  a  color  costs  were  found  to  be 
good  newspaper  at  Palo  Alto,”  $127.04,  and  the  charge  set  was 
he  reported.  “Those  new  com-  $130,  he  reported, 
munity  centers  which  do  not  “The  use  of  color  has  paid 
have  good  newspapers  will  get  us  off  in  linage  and  in  added 
good  newspapers  of  their  own,”  prestige,”  he  reported.  Experi- 
he  warned.  ments  in  using  color  separa- 

The  decentralization  report  tions  are  now  under  way  at 
concluded  business  sessions  San  Jose. 


Friendly  warnings  on  the  use 
of  color  were  presented  by  Roy 
Peterson,  Foote,  Cone  &  Beld- 
ing  and  account  executive  for 
S  &  W,  a  heavy  Pacific  Coast 
newspaper  color  user.  There  is 
still  laxity  in  color  reproduc¬ 
tion,  he  reported. 

Standardized  methods  of 
charging  for  color,  agreement 
on  minimum  color  space  and 
publication  in  accord  with  con¬ 
firmed  color  reservations  were 
urged  by  Mr.  Peterson.  He  also 
advocated  a  flat  charge  based 
on  experience  with  costs. 

“When  we  make  space  reser¬ 
vations  and  they  are  accepted, 
you  had  better  hold  to  them,” 
Mr.  Peterson  suggested.  He 
has  had  cancellations  despite 
two  months  confirmed  accept¬ 
ance.  These  wreck  the  sched¬ 
ules  of  advertisers  who  have 
sent  crews  to  visit  merchants 
advising  them  of  forthcoming 
color  copy,  he  added. 

Selling  Need  Seen 

“If  you  want  color  you  had 
better  tighten  up  all  along  the 
line,”  Mr.  Peterson  suggested 
in  speaking  of  mechanical  pro¬ 
duction  problems.  And  on  the 
selling  side,  he  warned  that 
newspapers  have  a  big  job  in 
selling  color.  He  expressed  the 
personal  belief  newspapers  are 
not  selling  color  as  strong  as 
they  should. 

Lou  Rubin,  Pacific  Coast 
manager,  Gilman,  Nicol  and 
Ruthman,  reported  on  amplified 
results  obtained  by  cooperative 
effort.  Television,  he  said, 
needs  to  be  brought  into  proper 
focus.  This,  he  added,  means 
an  educational  job.  Sound  ma¬ 
terial  for  this  education 
abounds,  for  top  TV  programs 
are  short-lived,  proving  that 
they  do  not  pay  off. 

“You  cannot  compare  the  en- 
tertainm^t  of  television  with 
the  appeal  of  the  daily  news¬ 
paper,”  Mr.  Rubin  said.  In¬ 
formed  merchants,  he  empha¬ 
sized,  will  advise  manufacturers 
to  use  the  same  method  they 
use  in  advertising  their  busi¬ 
ness  and  selling  wares. 

Merwyn  Ballard,  mechanical 
superintendent,  Salinas  Cali¬ 
fornian,  said  mechanical  de¬ 
partments  would  like  to  see 
a  course  in  advertising  layout 
made  available  to  salesmen. 
Minimum  costs  can  be  obtained 
only  by  cooperative  effort,  he 
stressed. 

“You  send  us  good  layouts 
and  we  will  see  that  they  are 
well-manufactured,”  Mr.  Bal¬ 
lard  said.  He  described  the 
composing  room  as  “a  manu¬ 
facturing  plant  where  each 
piece  of  copy  receives  special¬ 
ized  attention.” 

Color  is  one  of  the  great 


assets  of  the  newspaper,  Mr. 
Ballard  declared.  Moreover,  it 
is  essential  in  meeting  today’s 
competition  because  it  provides 
matter  that  is  eye-compelling 
and  interesting,  he  added. 

Alan  Cundall,  assistant  ad¬ 
vertising  manager,  Roos  Bros., 
said  that  organization’s  “vaca¬ 
tion  carnival”  in  San  Francisco 
had  cost  but  $2500,  including 
newspaper  advertising.  ( E&P, 
May  21,  page  22.)  The  manu¬ 
facturer  who  placed  a  cabin  in 
the  store  for  this  event  has  sold 
several  cabins  and  is  still  get¬ 
ting  inquiries,  he  said.  , 

The  first-place  award  winners, 
listed  for  non-sweepstake  events 
by  dailies  over  15,000  circula¬ 
tion  under  15,000  and  weeklies: 

Special  edition:  Santa  Bar¬ 
bara  News-Press;  Salinas  Cali¬ 
fornian,  Lompoc  Record.  Ready 
to  wear  series:  Santa  Barbara 
News-Press,  Salinas  California, 
Montrose  Ledger,  Retail  food 
series:  San  Diego  Union,  Culver 
City  Evening  Star,  Sunnyvale 
Standard.  Local  retail  series: 
Santa  Barbara  News-Press; 
Napa  Register,  Montrose  Led¬ 
ger.  National  marketing  serv¬ 
ice:  Riverside  Daily  Press, 
Santa  Cruz  Sentinel  News, 
Vista  Press.  Use  of  mat  service, 
Vista  Press.  Local  color:  San 
Diego  Union.  Citywide  promo¬ 
tion:  South  Bay  Daily  Breeze, 
Lodi  News  Sentinel,  Sunnyvale 
Standard. 

Business  Ideas 

“Omnibus  Ad”  pages  were 
developed  by  the  Menlo  Park 
Recorder  for  special  events,  re¬ 
ported  Jack  Wildman.  Full 
pages  of  advertising  placed  by 
different  merchants  presented 
selection  and  quality  appeals 
rather  than  price  offerings. 

Budget  selling  developed 
along  Bureau  of  Advertising, 
ANPA,  lines  writh  local  refine¬ 
ments  has  created  added  busi¬ 
ness  for  the  South  Bay  Daily 
Breeze,  advised  Cloyd  Nicholson. 
As  a  result  an  independent  drug 
store  is  doing  $2,200  in  business. 

A  complete  new  start  with  its 
home  and  garden  section  was 
made  by  the  News  Advertiser 
Group  after  a  survey  of  mer¬ 
chants,  reported  Floyd  Prittie. 
The  resultant  supplement  has 
brought  in  a  linage  that  is  60% 
new  business  and  20%  added 
business,  he  estimated.  The  first 
attempt  failed  because  it  was 
designed  to  meet  the  newspa¬ 
per’s  production  and  advertising 
plans,  he  declared. 

Faced  with  a  competitive 
need  for  a  shopper,  the  Lodi 
News-Sentinel  is  distributing 
the  free  publication  to  non-sub¬ 
scribers  only.  Careful  planning 
and  the  elimination  of  duplica¬ 
tion  enable'  a  profit,  Jim  Hur¬ 
rah  said. 
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"i'M^PANIELS 

SUPER  H 
,g  FOOD  MARKETS  ^ 


Section  Edited 

By  Robert  B.  McIntyre 


Advertiser  •  Newspaper 


daily  newspapers  indicate  a  re¬ 
luctance  to  accept  fully  a  “so¬ 
cial  responsibility”  to  screen 
advertising.  It  appears  that  the 
establishment  of  advertising  ac¬ 
ceptance  policies  on  many  of 
these  newspapers  has  occurred 
in  direct  proportion  to  the  in¬ 
tensity  and  frequency  of  ad- 

cept  sole  responsibility  for  Dj.,  Hippchen,  who  has  a  verse  reader  reaction  to  frau- 

jcreening  objectionable  advertis-  background  of  several  years  of  dulent  and  objectionable  adver- 

ing  copy,  an  increasing  number  editorial  and  advertising  ex-  tising. 

of  dailies  is  adopting  and  en-  perience  with  daily  newspapers,  2.  The  survey  shows  that 

forcing  advertising  acceptance  defined  “objectionable  advertis-  managements  fail  to  provide 

policies.  inp”  as  that  which  contains  as-  adequate  organizations  and 

That  is  the  basic  conclusion  sertions,  representations  or  controls  to  meet  many  of  the 

by  Leonard  J.  Hippchen,  Ph.D.,  statements  which  are  offensive  problems  of  fraudulent  and  ob. 

who  has  analyzed  the  informa-  morally  to  the  social  group;  jectionable  advertising.  The 

tion  provided  by  294  newspa-  advertisements  which  contain  result  is  only  partial  protection 

pers,  out  of  500  to  whom  ques-  statements  disparaging  com-  consumer,  which  can  be 

tionnaires  were  mailed,  dealing  petitors,  which  contain  over-  expected  to^  lead  to  adverse 

with  the  “social  responsibility”  exaggerations,  which  include  reader  reaction, 

aspect  of  imposing  controls  statements  generally  felt  to  be  2'  The  objectives  of  existing 

over  fraudulent  and  objection-  obscene,  vulgar,  or  suggestive,  newspaper  advertising  accept, 

able  advertising,  as  an  altema-  or  which  contain  attacks  of  a  ^nce  policies  appear  ^  to  be  in- 

tive  to  government  regulation,  personal,  religious,  or  racial  adequately  communicated  to 

“Rather  than  recognizing  a  character.  readers  and  advertisers  by 

strong  social  obligation  to  3  Major  Conclusions  managements.  Hence,  newspa- 

screen  advertising,”  he  con-  The  publisher  of  a  newspa-  Pejs  may  be  open  to  criticism 

eluded,  “managements  appear  pgr,  he  said,  observes  a  “social  largely  on  ig- 

to  fwl  that  advertisers  and  ad-  responsibility”  by  identifying  misunderstanding, 

yertising  agencies  should  be  his  policies  and  procedures  Wide  Adoption  of  Codes 
jointly  responsible  with  news-  with  the  public  interest.  Dr.  Hippchen  commented  that 

papers  for  screening  advertis-  His  three  major  conclusions  the  survey  had  uncovered  these  of  newspaper  advertising  ac- 

are:  three  factors:  First,  a  relative-  ceptance  policies  shows  that 

Dr.  Hippchen  conducted  the  1.  The  survey  indicates  that  ly  large  proportion  of  daily  there  has  been  wide  adoption 

study  as  a  doctoral  dissertation  there  exists  a  widespread  newspapers  report  use  of  at  among  newspapers  of  varying 
at  the  State  University  of  awareness  among  newspapers  least  a  limited  number  of  ad-  circulation  size  of  at  least  part 
Iowa.  Time  for  his  research  of  the  problems  engendered  by  vertising  acceptance  policies,  of  the  advertising  acceptance 
was  allowed  from  his  duties  as  fraudulent  and  objectionable  Second,  a  recent  trend  shows  codes  proposed  by  such  organ, 
an  assistant  professor  at  the  advertising,  but  the  manage,  an  increasing  number  of  news  izations  as  the  Newspaper  Ad- 
Henry  W.  Grady  School  of  ments  of  a  majority  of  the  papers  initiating  use  of  adver-  {Continued  on  page  16) 


Ad  Codes  Increasing 
In  Newspaper  Field 


Census  Bureau 
To  Count  TV  Sets 

The  U.  S.  Census  Bureau 
is  making  a  count  of  the 
number  of  TV  sets  in  the 
nation  while  its  surveyors 
are  making  their  regular 
monthly  survey  of  the  popu¬ 
lation  this  month. 

Advertising  Research 
Foundation,  which  will  pay 
the  undisclosed  cost,  sold  the 
Bureau  on  making  the  tally 
on  the  grounds  that  the  na¬ 
tion’s  TV  networks,  stations 
and  advertisers  want  to  find 
out  how  many  TV  sets  there 
really  are  in  the  U.  S. 

Last  time  the  government 
counted  TV  sets  was  in  1950, 
the  year  of  the  regular  10- 
year  census,  when  it  figured 
about  five  million  sets  were 
in  use. 


m'liiiiiniiiiiiin  RETAIL  REGULAR  mraimiiitiii* 

‘Newspaper  The  Only  Direct  Medium 


Me  DANIEL’S  Markets,  a  chain  of  eight  units 
on  the  West  Coast,  boa.sts  an  annual  sales 
volume  of  some  $14,000,000  in  return  for  a 
mere  $14,000  annual  expenditure  for  news¬ 
paper  space. 

General  manager  of  this  Vernon,  Calif., 
based  retail  food  operation  is  Albert  L.  Wolins, 
a  native  of  Chicago,  who  in  1937  gave  up  his 
successful  real  estate-corporate  law  practice 
to  enter  the  retail  food  chain  field.  He  came 
to  Los  Angeles,  Calif.,  and  within  months 
became  general  manager  and  secretary-treas¬ 
urer  of  McDaniel’s  Markets. 

“Newspapers  comprise  the  only  direct  ad¬ 
vertising  medium  for  retailers,”  A1  told  edi¬ 
tor  &  PUBLISHER  this  week. 

“They  are  a  retailer’s  individual  salesman. 
Each  time  a  housewife  opens  a  newspaper 
and  reads  an  ad,  it  is  like  having  one  of 
your  salesmen  talking  to  her  in  person,  face- 
to-face. 


“In  what  other  media  can  she  get  the  same 
personal  touch?” 

According  to  Al,  the  bulk  of  the  pioneer 
food  firm’s  $14,000  newspaper  appropriation 
is  spent  in  community  newspapers  “where 
the  w'eekly  rate  is  very  low.” 

He  said  that  McDaniel’s  Markets  schedules 
about  2,500  lines  of  copy  per  week  in  14 
newspapers,  or  an  average  of  roughly  84,000 
lines  all  told  per  month. 

Married  and  the  father  of  a  16-year  old 
daughter  who  is  a  junior  at  Beverly  Hills 
High  School,  Al  claims  a  “tremendous”  in¬ 
terest  in  all  sports  and  looks  back  nostalgical  y 
to  his  Chicago  high  school  days  when  he 
played  on  many  of  the  various  teams. 

"Until  recently,”  he  said,  “I  was  a  slave 
to  tennis.  But  I  freed  myself.  Now  I’m  a 
slave  to  golf.”  — R.  B.  McI. 


Albert  L.  Wolina 
McDaniel’s  Markets 


Small-Space 
Game  Ends  in 
Linage  Gains 

Phoenix,  Ariz. 

Advertising  linage  in  the 
Phoenix  Republic  and  Gazette 
has  shown  a  1,698,816-line  gain 
for  the  first  five  months  of 
1955,  Charley  Hoover,  advertis¬ 
ing  director,  announced  at  a 
staff  meeting. 

Classified  gained  677,054  lines 
for  the  period  and  set  an  all- 
812  lines  in  May.  National 
linage  was  up  163,058  lines  and 
retail  gained  793,856  lines. 

Mr.  Hoover  presented  prize 
checks  in  the  annual  advertising 
contract  drive.  In  a  baseball- 
styled  contest  a  display  team 
garnered  95  new  contracts  to¬ 
talling  nearly  360,000  lines. 

Promotion  for  the  display 
drive  consisted  of  a  saturation 
schedule  of  specially-designed 
small-space  ads  intended  to 
prove  that  small-space  ads  can 
attract  top  attention  and  build 
big  business.  (See  cut.)  The 
Promotion  Department  of  the 
Republic  and  Gazette  will  make 
reproduction  proofs  of  the  10 
ads  available  to  newspapers 
which  might  wish  to  duplicate 
the  campaign. 

The  classified  drive  was  pat¬ 
terned  after  a  bowling  tourna¬ 
ment.  New  contracts  totaled  119 
with  59  renewals  and  18  move- 
ups. 

Ads  in  Paper  Pull 
58%  of  Visitors 

St.  Paul,  Minn. 

Newspaper  advertising  at¬ 
tracted  58%  of  the  people 
who  visited  a  new  housing 
addition  here,  and  television 
drew  8%,  according  to  a 
survey  made  by  the  builder. 
The  newspaper  advertising 
was  run  in  the  St.  Paul  Dis¬ 
patch  and  Pioneer  Press. 

Cards  were’  given  to  2,350 
visitors  at  the  homes.  They 
w'ere  asked  to  check  which 
one  of  six  listed  media 
brought  the  homes  to  their 
attention. 

Percentages  for  each  ap¬ 
peal  were:  Newspaper  ad¬ 
vertising  58% ;  word-of- 
mouth  14  %  ;  outdoor  posters 
8%;  “just  driving  by”  8%; 
television  8  %  ;  contacted  by 
developer  4%. 

As  an  incentive  to  fill  in 
the'  card,  the  builder  offered 
a  chance  to  win  one  of  two 
electrical  appliances. 


ATTRACT 

THE 


THREE  EXAMPLES  of  small-space  ads  that  affracf  fop  attention. 


Ohio  Select  List 
Completes  Presentation 

The  daily  newspapers  of  the 
Ohio  Select  List  and  their  ad¬ 
vertising  representative,  John 
W.  Cullen  Company,  have  just 
completed  an  18-minute  color 
sound  film  presentation  entitled 
“The  Inside  Story.” 

Produced  in  the  interests  of 
all  non-metropolitan  dailies  pub¬ 
lished  in  Ohio’s  “Inner  Empire” 
market,  the  film  notes,  among 
other  thing!-',  that  in  some  states 
“you  could  base  a  campaign  on 
one  city.  But  not  Ohio.  Here, 
the  metropolitan  population  is 
spread  over  eight  top  cities, 
whose  combined  total  popula¬ 
tion,  including  the  counties  in 
which  they’re  located,  is  only 
54%  of  the  state’s  population.” 

But  according  to  the  “Inside 
Story”  the  “missing  46%  of  the 
rich  Ohio  market”  is  found  in 
“the  other  80  counties  that 
make  up  Ohio’s  industrial-agri¬ 
cultural  Inner  Empire  ...  a 
non-metropolitan  market  of 
nearly  half  the  state’s  total.” 


Food  Ad 
Due  for  Gain 

Moderate  increases  in  adver¬ 
tising  expenditures  for  food 
products  during  the  next  10 
years  are  predicted  by  a  large 
majority  of  40  food  company 
top  officials  recently  queried  in 
a  special  survey  undertaken  by 
General  Foods  to  determine 
what  industry  leaders  foresee 
for  the  grocery  manufacturing 
industry  in  the  next  decade. 

Sixty-seven  percent  of  these 
industry  leaders  indicated  that 
they  expect  moderate  increases 
in  advertising  budgets  for  their 
respective  companies  in  coming 
years,  and  15%  predicted  large 
increases. 

A  conservative  12%  foresee 
no  significant  change  in  their 
advertising  expenditures,  and 
3%  believe  their  companies  will 
make  a  small  cut.  None  pre¬ 
dicted  a  large  cut. 


‘Cracker  Barrel’  Selling  Outmoded 


Characterizing  some  local 
property  insurance  agents,  by 
implication,  as  hold-overs  from 
the  “cracker  barrel  days  of 
selling,”  the  Bureau  of  Adver¬ 
tising,  ANPA,  has  just  issued 
to  its  member  newspapers  for 
showing  to  local  agents  a  new 
sales  presentation  “The  Cracker 
Barrel  Days  of  Salesmanship 
Are  Over.” 

Pointing  out  that  competitive 
advertising  activity  at  the  local 
level  is  an  agent’s  surest  way  of 
meeting  the  competition  of  the 
direct-writing  companies  in  the 
fire  and  casualty  insurance 
field,  the  presentation  suggests 
a  four-point  program  for  the 
agent’s  consideration. 

The  format  is  a  27-panel 
visual  presentation  taking  about 
10  minutes  for  delivery.  It  in¬ 
cludes  a  28-page  illustrated 
supplement  with  case  histories 
and  samples  of  succes.sful  in¬ 
surance  agent  advertising. 


Ad  Codes 

{Continued  from  page  15) 

vertising  Executives  Associa¬ 
tion,  the  Association  of  News¬ 
paper  Classified  Advertising 
Managers,  and  the  Better  Busi¬ 
ness  Bureau,  he  said. 

“Most  extensive  advertising 
acceptance  policy  adoption  ap¬ 
pears  to  have  occurred  in  the 
area  of  classified  advertising, 
probably  because  advertisers  of 
fraudulent  schemes  tend  to  use 
classified  with  considerable  fre¬ 
quency,  and  because  publishers 
can  restrict  fraudulent  and  ob¬ 
jectionable  classified  advertis¬ 
ing  with  greater  ease  and  at 
less  loss  in  profits,”  Dr.  Hipp. 
chen  observed. 

Post-War  Trend 
“A  recent  trend  shows  that 
an  increasing  number  of  news¬ 
papers,  particularly  those  in 
small  communities,  have  ini¬ 
tiated  use  of  advertising  accept¬ 
ance  policies.  In  fact,  over  half 
of  the  respondents  in  the  ‘un¬ 
der  15,000’  circulation  group 
claimed  to  have  initiated  use  of 
acceptance  policies  since  the  end 
of  World  War  II.  This  fact 
clearly  indicates  a  growing 
awareness  and  concern  on  the 
part  of  newspapers  in  smaller 
communities  with  the  problems 
of  fraudulent  and  objectionable 
advertising. 

“That  newspapers  are  active 
in  their  attempt  to  restrict  cer¬ 
tain  forms  of  objectionable  ad¬ 
vertising  can  be  seen  in  the 
fact  that  a  high  percentage  of 
newspapers  in  all  circulation 
groups  claim  to  be  revising  an 
average  of  from  one  to  nine  ad. 
vertisements  monthly. 

“Newspapers  in  metropolitan 
areas  appear  to  revise  and  re- 
fuse  a  much  greater  number  of 
advertisements  monthly  than 
do  newspapers  in  smaller  com¬ 
munities.  However,  the  metro¬ 
politan  newspapers  have  a 
much  larger  number  of  cases 
of  objectionable  and  fraudulent 
advertising  to  consider.” 

Dr.  Hippchen  criticized  news¬ 
papers  for  not  having  well-de¬ 
fined  advertising  acceptance 
policies.  He  said  less  than  half 
of  the  ove'r-100,000  group  and 
only  5%  of  the  under-15,000 
group  have  written  policies. 

• 

Multi  Color  Linage 

Appleton,  Wis. 
The  Post-Crescent  ran  its 
first  multi-color  ad  June  6,  two 
colors  and  black  for  a  house- 
wares  firm  which  has  been 
using  one-color  and  black  on  the 
average  of  one  ad  a  week  since 
January,  1944.  The  one  store 
has  run  9,000  inches  of  color. 
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The  insurance  coverages  and 
services  the  agent  has  to  offer, 
the  Bureau  points  out,  present 
many  seasonal  advertising  op¬ 
portunities. 

Post  cards,  blotters  and  per¬ 
sonal  calls  are  no  competition 
for  the  direct  writer’s  mass- 
appeal  advertising  in  news¬ 
papers,  the  Bureau  declares.  It 
suggests  that  the  local  insur¬ 
ance  agent  “take  a  new  look  at 
his  selling,  advertising  and 
merchandising  methods,”  in  the 
face  of  the  director-writer’s  bid. 

Without  putting  any  qualita¬ 
tive  appraisal  on  the  competi¬ 
tive  value  of  the  local  agent’s 
“service”  appeal  versus  many 
direct-writing  companies’ 
“price”  appeal,  the  Cracker 
Barrel  presentation  states  that 
in  today’s  market  the  local  in¬ 
dependent  agent  is  “coming  out 
second  best”  in  the  area  of  local 
advertising — in  terms  of  both 
frequency  and  coverage. 
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The  Bulletin  delivers  more  copies 


to  more  people  every  7  days 


than  any  other  newspaper 


Week  after  week,  year  after  year,  the  favorite  newspaper 
of  the  people  of  Greater  Philadelphia  is  The  Evening  and 
Sunday  Bulletin. 

To  all  the  contents  of  a  great  metropolitan  newspaper. 
The  Bulletin  adds  its  distinctive  and  characteristic  re¬ 
porting  of  local  news.  This  helps  explain  why  The 
Bulletin,  in  Greater  Philadelphia*,  delivers  more  copies 
to  more  people  every  seven  days  than  any  other  news¬ 
paper.  Philadelphians  buy  it,  read  it,  trust  it,  and  respond 
to  the  advertising  in  it. 

The  Bulletin  is  Philadelphia. 

*H-County  A.B.C.  City  and  RetaU  Trading  Zona 

editor  ac  PUBLISHER  for  June  18,  1995 


In  Philadelphia 

neariy  everybody  reads  The  Bulletin 
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Greater  Philadelphia 


NEWSPAPER  REPRESENTATIVES 


Elsberry  Urges  Wider 
Use  of  All  Newspapers 


A  plea  for  the  American  As¬ 
sociation  of  Newspaper  Repre¬ 
sentatives  to  do  a  more  com¬ 
plete  selling  job  of  all  news¬ 
papers  as  the  basic  advertising 
medium,  was  made  by  Paul  V. 
Elsberry,  Scheerer  &  Co.,  Chi¬ 
cago,  retiring  AANR  president, 
at  the  annual  meeting  in  De¬ 
troit  last  week. 

As  a  follow-through  to  the 
suggestions  made  by  Mr.  Els¬ 
berry,  AANR  members  author¬ 
ized  the  Chicago  Chapter  to 
build  a  presentation  designed 
to  sell  every  daily  newspaper 
regardless  of  size. 

In  his  annual  report  to  the 
membership,  Mr.  Elsberry 

Use  this  Book 


stressed  the  need  for  getting 
national  advertiser  attention  on 
newspapers  below  the  metro¬ 
politan  class.  He  asserted: 

“As  individual  representatives 
we  can  point  to  the  outstand¬ 
ing  job  done  for  the  individual 
newspapers  which  we  repre¬ 
sent;  but  this,  it  seems  to  me, 
is  not  enough.  Time,  after  time, 
after  time,  advertisers  who 
should  be  using  newspapers 
right  across  the  board  as  their 
ba.sic  medium,  make  only  a 
token  gesture;  alloting  only 
enough  of  their  substantial 
budgets  to  permit  use  of  a  too 
small  number  of  the  1,757  daily 
newspapers  published. 

for  the  story  of  New  York 
State's  2nd  Largest  Market 


OVER  40  ILLUSTRATIONS 


and  the  most  convenient  presentation  of  population, 
income,  industry,  employment,  wholesale  and  retail  dis¬ 
tribution — and  the  service  of  the  BUFFALO  EVENING  ! 
NEWS.  i 


Buffalo  Evening  News 


EDWARD  H.  BUTLER  KELLY-SMITH  CO. 

Editor  and  Publithor  Notionol  Roprttontotivoft 


WESTERN  NEW  YORK’S  GREAT  NEWSPAPER 


Stevens  Elected  Head 
Of  Detroit  Ad  Club 

Clark  H.  Stevens,  vice  pres¬ 
ident,  S  a  w  y  e  r-Ferguson- 
Walker  Co.,  publishers’  repre- 
selitatives,  last  week  was 
elected  president  of  the  Ad- 
craft  Club  of  Detroit. 

Other  officers  elected  were': 
Norman  'W.  Sharrock,  assist¬ 
ant  media  director,  Campbell- 
Ewald  Co.,  first  vicepresi¬ 
dent;  Worth  Kramer,  vice- 
president  and  general  man¬ 
ager,  Station  WJR,  second 
vicepresident;  John  E.  Nie- 
lan,  Hearst  Advertising  Serv¬ 
ice,  secretary;  and  Robert  G. 
McKown,  comptroller  and  off¬ 
ice  manager,  D.  P.  Brother 
Co.,  treasurer. 


“Report  after  report  goes  out 
showing  75  to  250  papers  as 
being  used  on  a  particular  ac¬ 
count.  That  leaves  a  balance  of 
as  many  as  1,500  papers  not 
getting  even  a  chance  to  show 
what  they  might  do.  You  and  I 
know  that  75  papers  cannot  do 
a  complete  job  for  any  product 
of  general  distribution.  Even  on 
the  basis  of  500  papers  being 
used,  a  very  important  segment 
of  the  consumer  families  is  not 
being  reached,  and  the  adver- 
ti.ser’s  message  is  left  to  be 
brought  to  them  via  some  other 
medium.  And  because  the  ad¬ 
vertiser  may  not  get  the  re¬ 
turn  he  expected  from  this 
limited  expenditure  in  a  limited 
list  of  newspapers,  he  is  apt 
to  be  persuaded  to  drop  news¬ 
papers  altogether  as  a  basic 
medium  and  select  other,  le«s 
effective  media,  to  carry  his 
message  into  the  homes  of 
America. 

“Now,  whose  fault  is  it  that 
advertisers  so  often  use  news¬ 
papers  on  a  limited  basis?  In 
my  opinion,  based  on  personal 
study  and  observation  during 
the  past  18  months,  there  is 
not  an  organization  in  the 
newspaper  field,  which  as  an 
association,  is  doing  a  con¬ 
structive,  .successful  job  of 
completely  selling  the  agencies 
on  the  appropriate  use  of  all 
newspapers  in  areas  where  the 
distribution  of  goods  and  seiw- 
ices  is  at  saturation. 

“In  my  estimation,  not  nearly 
enough  has  been  done  on  the 
idea  of  using  ALL  NEWS¬ 
PAPERS  as  basic  advertising 
medium.  Local  Chapters  of 
AANR  have  been  doing  a 
creditable  job  on  regional  ac¬ 
counts,  but  on  the  large  na¬ 
tional  advertisers,  whose  ex¬ 
penditures  go  well  above  a  mil¬ 
lion  dollars  annually  (and 
there  are  approximately  225  of 


them)  progress  has  been  .slow. 

“In  view  of  the  fact  that 
most  of  these  big  advertisers 
are  in  position  to  get  the  con¬ 
cept  of  primary  use  of  all 
newspapers,  and  as  there  is  no 
organization  presently  set  up  to 
propose  to  advertisers  able  to 
do  it,  the  natural,  basic  and 
primary  use  of  all  newspapers 
in  schedules,  it  is  my  convic¬ 
tion  that  something  must  be 
done.  Either  we  recognize  the 
need  for  action  in  this  direction 
and  set  up  the  machinery  with¬ 
in  AANR  to  further  the  aim  of 
full  utilization,  or  give  whole¬ 
hearted  support  to  some  other 
organization  able  to  carry  a  full 
scale  program.” 

Joins  Bogner  &  Martin 

Clem  G.  O’Neil  Jr.,  formerly 
with  the  national  advertising 
department,  the  Duluth  (Minn.) 
Herald  News  Tribune,  and  the 
Washington  (D.C.)  Post,  has 
joined  the  Chicago  office  of 
Bogner  &  Martin. 

• 

Court  Okays  Price 
In  Eye  Glass  Ads 

Salt  Lake  City,  Utah 
The  Utah  State  Supreme 
Court  has  voted  unanimously  to 
reject  a  controversial  Salt  Lake 
City  ordinance  to  prohibit  the 
price  advertising  of  eye  glasses. 

Although  the  law  banning 
price  advertising  of  eye  glasses 
in  newspapers  and  radio  has 
been  on  the  Salt  Lake  City 
books  it  has  never  been  in 
effect. 

As  soon  as  the  law  was  passed, 
the  third  district  court  here 
granted  an  injunction  against 
its  enforcement. 

During  the  recent  Utah  leg¬ 
islature,  the  price  advertising 
bill  for  eye  glasses  was  a  hot 
issue.  A  bill  to  prohibit  the 
price  advertising  was  finally 
passed  by  both  houses,  but  it 
was  vetoed  by  Gov.  J.  Bracken 
Lee.  The  Utah  Senate  upheld 
the  veto. 

The  Utah  State  Supreme 
Court,  in  its  decision,  pointed 
out  that  the  controversial  law 
was  a  clear  violation  of  the  free¬ 
dom  to  “express  one’s  thoughts, 
including  freedom  to  publish 
notice  of  a  willingness  to  dis¬ 
pose  of  one’s  property.” 

• 

Shields  Johnson  Elected 

Chicago 

The  Council  on  Advertising 
Clubs,  representing  men’s  ad¬ 
vertising  clubs  in  the  Advertis¬ 
ing  Federation  of  America, 
elected  Shields  Johnson,  general 
manager,  Roanoke  (Va.)  Times- 
World-News,  as  a  vice-chair¬ 
man. 


4* 
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Chetkiag  on  aJvertismgO 


There  is  nothing  complicated  about 
media  selection  for  the  retailer  because 
he  does  it  by  machine — his  cash  register. 
In  one  day  he  can  check  advertising 
results.  One  newspaper  outpulls  the 
other.  There  is  no  arguing  with  a  cash 
register. 

Day  after  day,  the  retailers  of  Los 
Angeles,  America’s  third  largest  market, 
follow  the  dictates  of  the  infallible  cash 
register  keys  and  place  45%  of  their  own 
metropolitan  newspaper  space  in  The 
Times.  Three  other  newspapers  divide 
the  balance  in  about  a  24-16*15  percent 


ratio  and  this  goes  on  month  after  month, 
as  a  look  at  Media  Records  will  show. 

With  the  all-important  Retail  classifica¬ 
tion  acting  as  a  guide,  advertisers  in  every 
category  have  increased  their  use  of  the 
Los  Angeles  Times.  In  Total,  Display, 
General  and  Classified  linage,  The  Times 
is  first  by  far  in  its  field.  In  circulation. 
The  Times  leads  commandingly  every 
weekday,  Sunday  and  in  number  of  sub¬ 
scribers  .  .  .  with  four  out  of  five  daily 
Los  Angeles  Times  readers  having  their 
copies  delivered  to  their  homes. 


First  of  all  in  advertising, 

news  and  features,  circulation  and  public  service 


LOS  ANGELES 


Represented  by 
Cresmer  and  WoodMii 
New  York,  Chicago, 
Detroit,  Atlanta 
and  San  Francisco 
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AD  AGENCIES 

"Charge  for  Thinking,  ’ 
Says  Agency  Executive 


An  advertising  agency  should 
charge  the  client  for  its  crea¬ 
tive  thinking,  according  to 
David  Youner,  president,  David 
Advertising  Company,  New 
York. 

In  a  statement  of  policy,  in¬ 
tegrating  his  agency’s  attitude 
towards  the  advertising  profes¬ 
sion  in  general,  and  in  i>articu- 
lar,  the  responsibility  of  the  ad¬ 
vertising  agency  towards  its 
clients,  Mr.  Youner  expressed 
the  belief  that  “most  advertis¬ 
ing  suffers  from  a  woeful  state 
of  torpidity.” 

“From  an  examination  of  the 
printed  page,”  he  said  this 
week,  “it  is  obvious  that  many 
of  the  advertisements  which  ap¬ 
pear  are  lacking  in  clear  and 
forceful  thinking.  While  there 


are  lots  of  gimmicks  and  plenty 
of  excellent  art  work,  there 
is  little  genuine  creativeness. 
There  is  a  patent  lack  of  plan¬ 
ning,  and  the  ads  are  not  clear¬ 
ly  delineated. 

Blames  15%  Commission 
“This  is  largely  due  to  the 
fact  that  agencies  are  restricted 
by  the  traditional  15%, ”  Mr. 
Youner  continued.  “With  an 
average  net  profit  of  2%,  agen¬ 
cy  people  say — and  rightfully 
so — that  they  cannot  afford  to 
put  real  creative  thinking  into 
a  campaign.  Clients  promptly 
turn  numb  when  an  agency 
mentions  even  a  modest  monthly 
retainer.  This  is  the  fault  of 
the  agencies,  who  have  condi¬ 
tioned  advertisers  to  expect 


Local  Market’s 
Value  Stressed 

“Too  many  medium-sized 
manufacturers  are  lured  by 
the  vision  of  national  dis¬ 
tribution  and  overlook  the 
potentials  of  immediate  local 
markets,”  says  Jack  P.  Fel¬ 
ton  of  the  New  York  ad 
agency  bearing  his  name. 

To  such  manufacturers  he 
suggested,  among  other 
things,  that  they  analyze 
local  markets  and  take  full 
advantage  of  local  media. 


costly  creative  thinking,  free  of 
charge.  Evety  other  form  of 
endeavor  charges  for  essential 
creative  thought.  Why  shouldn’t 
advertising  agencies  do  so?” 

According  to  Mr.  Youner, 
whether  an  ad  is  good  or  bad, 
the  cost  of  the'  space  is  the 
same.  Engraving  costs  are 
fixed,  as  well.  Whether  it’s  a 
selling  ad  or  not,  the  cuts  and 
space  have  to  be  paid  for. 


“The  effectiveness  of  an  ad 
begins  with  the  thinking,”  Mr. 
Youner  pointed  out.  “Every 
client  should  insist  upon  getting 
it,  but — he  must  expect  to  pay 
for  the  invaluable  assets  that 
are'  expended  in  the  planning 
and  implementing  of  his  cam¬ 
paign,  such  as  talent,  experi¬ 
ence  and  zeal. 

“Any  agency,  large  or  small, 
can  handle  production.  The 
difference  between  the  services 
of  one  agency  and  another  is  in 
the  creative  thinking  .  .  .  The 
thinking  must  continue  until  a 
perfect  and  distinctive  solution 
to  the  immediate  problem  is  ef¬ 
fected  in  concept,  art,  copy  and 
final  presentation. 

“We  charge  for  our  think¬ 
ing,”  Mr.  Youner  concluded  “be¬ 
cause  it  is  worth  it.  And  we 
are  not  influenced  by  the  size 
of  the  budget.” 

B&B  Gets  Studehaker 
Bromo-Quinine  Accts. 

Benton  &  Bowles,  Inc.,  this 
week  picked  up  $5,500,000  in 
new  billings  with  acquisition  of 
the  $4,500,000  Studehaker  half 
of  the  Studehaker- Packard 
Corp.  account  from  Roche, 
Williams  &  Cleary,  Inc.,  and 
the  $1,000,000  account  of  Grove 
Laboratories’  B  r  o  m  o-Quinine 
Cold  Tablets  from  Gardner 
Advertising. 

According  to  1954  newspaper 
expenditures  released  last  week 
by  the  Bureau  of  Advertising, 
ANPA,  Studehaker  spent  $3,- 
112,943  in  newspaper  space. 
Grove  spent  $31,620  for  news¬ 
paper  advertising  of  its  cold 
tablets. 

Complete  Marketing 
Featured  In  Book 

Charles  L.  Whittier,  a  former 
vicepresident  and  director  of 
Young  &  Rubicam,  Inc.,  is  the 
author  of  “Creative  Advertis¬ 
ing,”  published  June  15  by 
Henry  Holt  &  Company,  N.  Y. 

“Creative  Advertising”  is  a 
complete,  up-to-date  reference 
book  on  the  theory  and  practice 
of  advertising,  and  is  billed  as 
being  the  first  book  to  present 
a  comprehensive  marketing  pro¬ 
gram  (applicable  to  any  nation¬ 
ally  advertised  product,)  show¬ 
ing  in  detail  how  the  plan  is 
developed  and  put  into  opera¬ 
tion. 

Heads  Dodge  Media 
At  Grant  Advertising 

'The  appointment  of  James  A. 
Brown  Jr.,  as  media  director  of 
the  Dodge  account  in  the  De¬ 
troit  office  of  Grant  Advertis¬ 
ing,  Inc.,  was  announced  this 
week. 


nn  oun  cemen  l 


Daniels  Family  Buys 
Park’s  Raleigh  Times 

- -  Editor  ac  Publisher,  June  11,  1955  --  - 


Raleigh,  N.  C. 

The  News  and  Observer  ac¬ 
quired  the  Raleigh  Times  on 
Saturday,  June  4,  and  the  fol¬ 
lowing  Monday  edition  of  the 
afternoon  daily  was  published 
by  the  new  owner. 

Simultaneous  announcements 
were  made  to  employes  of  the 
News  and  Observer  by  General 
Manager  Frank  Daniels  and  to 
employes  of  the  Times  by  Gen¬ 
eral  Manager  John  A.  Park  Jr. 


Mr.  Daniels  said  negotiations 
for  purchase  of  the  Times  were 
completed  at  3  a.m.  Saturday. 
■Vincent  J.  Manno,  New  York 
City,  was  the  broker. 

John  A.  Park,  editor  and 
publisher  of  the  Times,  said  the 
sale  of  his  paper  was  made 
“inevitable”  by  “rising  costs 
and  inadequate  revenues.” 

A  formula  for  arriving  at 
the  purchase  price  has  been 
agreed  upon  but  the  final  figure 
is  subject  to  an  audit  that  will 
start  soon. 


Transaction  Negotiated  and  Consummated  by 

VINCENT  J.  MANNO 

50  Eost  58th  Street 

New  York  22,  N.  Y.  Newspaper  Broker  •  Consultant  ELdorado  5-0405 
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COAL  FACTS  National  Coal  Association 

THE  NATIONAL  COAL  ASSOCIATION  •  SOUTHERN  BUILDING,  WASHINGTON  S,  O.C. 


June,  1955 

The  United  States  has  40  per  cent  of  the  world's  coal 
reserves  and  90  per  cent  of  America's  recoverable  mineral 
fuels.  It  also  has  the  most  efficient  coal  industry  of  any 
nation  on  the  globe,  producers  having  moved  vigorously 
forward  with  mechanization,  streamlining  operating  methods 
and  investing  extensively  in  redesigning  mining  processes. 

This  aggressive  faith  in  productivity  was  demonstrated  at 
the  recent  Coal  Show  in  Cleveland.  Millions  of  dollars  worth 
of  new  machines  were  displayed,  indicating  tremendous 
advances  in  more  economical  and  more  efficient  methods  of 
mining  coal.  In  surface  mining,  for  example,  a  new  power 
shovel  to  be  in  operation  late  this  year  will  stand  as  high 
as  a  12-story  building  and  move  close  to  100  tons  of  earth 
every  50  seconds.  In  underground  mining,  a  new  electric  bus 
is  said  to  cut  underground  travel  time  of  miners  nearly  in 
half,  greatly  increasing  productive  time  within  the  mine.  A 
new  continuous  mining  machine  will  mine  coal  at  the  rate  of 
eight  tons  per  minute .  While  all  of  these  machines  are 
costly,  the  coal  industry  is  spending  to  the  limit  of  its 
financial  ability  to  equip  its  mines  for  the  most  efficient 
production  possible  . 

The  consumer  benefits  because  this  mechanization  enables  the 
producer  to  hold  costs  down  to  the  lowest  possible  level . 

The  coal  industry  has  reduced  the  price  of  coal  at  the  mine 
during  recent  years  while  miners'  wages  have  advanced, 
freight  rates  have  increased,  taxes  have  risen,  and  the 
prices  of  materials  used  by  producers  have  climbed  in  a 
steady  fashion  with  which  all  of  us  are  familiar. 

So  far  in  1955,  weekly  coal  production  has  run  approximately 
20  per  cent  below  the  minimum  annual  level  revealed  by 
studies  as  necessary  to  meet  peacetime  and  defense  require¬ 
ments.  Excessive  imports  of  foreign  oil,  wasteful  use  of 
scarce  natural  gas  reserves  for  industrial  purposes  and 
excessive  railroad  freight  rates  are  hampering  the  coal 
industry  in  its  efforts  to  serve  the  nation.  Misguided 
Federal  Government  policies  have  created  all  of  these 
obstacles.  All  of  them  can  be  changed.  They  must  be  changed 
for  the  sake  of  our  industrial  stability  and  our  national 
security.  If  the  President,  the  Congress,  and  the  adminis¬ 
trative  agencies  will  take  the  appropriate  steps,  the  coal 
industry  will  remain  vigorous  with  a  stock  pile  of  capacity 
sufficient  to  meet  all  the  needs  of  the  American  people,  in 
cold  or  hot  war. 


Malarial  In  Caal  Factt  may  ba  quolad  ar  raprodvctd  far  any  purpo*#.  If  furthar  Information  it  dotirod,  contact  National  Coal  Attocialion. 
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Christian 

Science 

Monitor 


•  /  Daffy  Na^tpopar 


She  Remembers  .  .  . 

Trolley  Cars  on  Madison  Avenue 


1/  essential 
for  a  climbing 
sales  curve 


A  regular  program  of  advertising 
in  THE  CHRISTIAN  SCIENCE  MONITOR 
builds  for  your  product  immediate  sales 
with  valuable  customers  who  are  likely 
to  be  with  you  for  years  to  come.  For  the 
MONITOR  has  the  depth  of  penetration 
that  reaches  the  point  where  sales  action 
begins  and  continues. 

Just  as  MONITOR  readers  constantly 
rely  upon  the  accuracy  and  fairness  of 
the  MONITOR’S  reporting  and  interpreta¬ 
tion  of  world  news,  so  they  turn  daily  to 
MONITOR  advertising  for  product  news 
that  is  thoroughly  dependable. 

Be  sure  this  international  daily  news¬ 
paper  is  on  your  primary  media  list.  May 
we  submit  a  planned  program  of  MONITOR 
advertising  for  your  product?  —  THE 
CHRISTIAN  SCIENCE  MONITOR,  One, 
Norway  Street,  Boston  15,  Massachusetts. 


clients  where  the  advertising  .Big  Family’  Atmosphere 
was  in  any  way  faulty  or  „ 

unsatisfactory.  Although  the  “big  family 

According  to  Mr.  Cum- 

mings  (now  41),  from  the  changed  Miss  Gottl.ch 

time  Miss  Gottlich  took  "u 

charge  of  checking  to  the  end  n®)-  'I 

of  1954,  she  has  saved  clients  ®  heartwarm- 

more  than  $600,000.  closeness  among  agency 

personnel  and  a  sympathetic 
‘Early  Days’  understanding  of  each  other’s 

Middle-aged,  blond,  unas-  job  and  problems, 
suming  and  wearing  glasses  A  native  New  Yorker,  she 
(who  wouldn’t  after  checking  was  born  and  raised  in  York- 
$100,000,000  worth  of  lin-  ville;  now  lives  in  the  Bronx, 
age?).  Miss  Gottlich  smiles  During  her  40  years  with 
at  some  of  her  recollections  Compton,  Miss  Gottlich  has 
of  the  “early  days”  in  adver-  witnessed  vast  changes  in  the 
tising  and  probably  manages  city  and  along  Madison  Ave- 
to  suppress  outright  laughter  nue.  She  remembers  when 
at  some  current-day  observe-  trolley  cars  ran  along  Madi- 
tions.  son  and  not  a  single  pink 

“Checking  ads  in  the  early  and  charcoal  gray  outfit  was 
days  was  much  harder,”  she  to  be  seen.  That  must  have 
said.  “Before  such  things  as  been  a  long  time  ago.  —  R. 
clipping  services,  we  had  to  B.  McI. 


News,  Advertising,  Readership 
Devoted  to  Building  a 
Better  Civilization 

Branch  Offices 

NEW  YORK:  988  Fifth  Areoue 
CHICAGO:  333  N.  Michigan  Avenue 
LOS  ANGELES:  650  S.  Grand  Avenue 
LONDON,  W.C.  2:  Connaught  House, 
163  /4  Strand 
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a  home,  a  living  room,  an  easy  chair,  a  relaxed  and  interested  housewife 
. .  .  your  customer. 

Afternoon  delivery  to  the  home  gives  the  family  "buyer”  time  for 
careful,  thoughtful  reading  of  her  local  newspaper  .  .  .  that’s  when  she 
catches  up  on  what’s  happening  in  toum,  the  goings  and  comings  of  her 
neighbors  and  friends,  the  engagements  and  marriages,  the  club  social 
activities,  the  births  and  deaths,  the  Garden  Club,  PTA  and  other  group 
programs,  the  schedules  of  anti-polio  inoculations  in  the  schools,  etc., 
etc.,  etc.  .  .  .  things  she  can  learn  about  only  in  "her  own”  newspaper 
.  .  .  And,  obviously,  that’s  also  the  time  when,  in  an  unhurried  and 
unresistant  mood,  she  reads  the  ads  as  she  goes  leisurely  from  page  to 
page  .  .  .  Later,  dinner,  the  dishes,  bridge,  movies,  radio,  television, 
visitors  or  a  meeting  to  attend  will  leave  her  no  time  for  a  late-arriving 
newspaper  with  no  top  local  priority  claim  on  her  attention  .  .  .  First 
at  the  home  makes  the  local  newspaper  first  in  the  home. 


represented  nationally  by  kelly-smith  CO. 


WiidtotU/ 
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June  26-not  May  8-is  the 
Biggest  Issue  in  Our  History! 


OW- 
THE  BIG6EST  ISSUE, 
THE  BI66EST  JUNE, 
THE  BIBB^  FIRST 
6  MUNTHS  IN 


CQ  VC  A  DO  I 

W  ■■  ■  Starting  Oct. 

H  H  ■  ■  ■  ■■  ■  ■■  ■  ■  The  COLUMBIA  S.C.  STATE 

P  joins  The  American  Weekly's 

family  of  distributing  news¬ 
papers,  bringing  the  total 
to  thirty. 

THE  AMERICAN  WEEKLY,  63  VESEY  STREET,  NEW  YORK  7,  N.Y.  •  ATLANTA 

ALBANY  TIMES-UNION  •  BALTIMORE  AMERICAN  •  BOSTON  ADVERTISER  •  BUFFALO  COURIER-EXPRESS  •  CHICAGO  AMERICAN  •  CINCINNATI  ENOUIRER  •  CLEVELAND  PUIN  DEALER  •  CORPUS  CHRISTI 
CALLER  TIMES  •  DALLAS  TIMES  HERALD  •  DHROIT  TIMES  •  HOUSTON  CHRONICLE  •  HUNTINGTON,  W.VA.  HERALD-ADVERTISER  •  KNOXVILLE  JOURNAL  •  LOS  ANGELES  EXAMINER  •  MIAMI  HERALD 
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Two  months  a^o,  we  reported:  advertising  voU 
ume  hits  an  all-time  high  in  the  May  8th  issue 
of  The  American  Weekly.  Now  — that  record  is 
smashed ...  with  the  June  26th  issue  carrying 
more  revenue  than  any  other  issue  in  our  entire 
59  years.  Too,  this  month  of  June  will  be  our 
biggest  June  on  record,  while  the  first  six  months 
of  ’55  stand  head  and  shoulders  above  any  like 
period  in  our  history. 


CIRCUUTtON  OF  THE  AMERICAN  WEEKLY 
I9S2-I9SS 


Preliminary  circulation  statement  for  this  year 
estimates  a  new  high  for  The  American  Weekly 
—9,966,122.  Today,  The  American  Weekly  offers 
advertisers  broader  coverage  of  more  strategic 
markets,  greater  strength  within  those  markets. 


The  June  26th  issue  keystones  The  American 
Weekly’s  big  summer  food  promotion— “20  Ways  to 
Dress  Up  your  Picnic.’’  Sixteen  leading  national 
advertisers  are  participating,  while  over  3,400  super 
markets,  concentrated  in  key  sales  cities,  are  coop¬ 
erating— using  American  Weekly  picnic  displays  at 
the  point  of  sale  and  tie-in  advertising  in  their  local 
newspapers.  Both  manufacturers  and  retailers  recog¬ 
nize  that  The  American  Weekly  packs  the  power  to 
move  more  goods  off  store  shelves  onto  the  pantry 
shelves  of  the  great  American  family. 


Beamed  to  the  ^Enthusiasms  of  the  American  Famify 


•  BOSTON  •  CHICAGO  •  CIEVEUND  •  DETROIT  •  LOS  ANGELES  •  SAN  FRANCISCO 


MIWAUKEE  SENTINEL  •  NEW  ORLEANS  ITEM  .  NEW  YORK  JOURNAL-AMERICAN  •  PHILADELPHIA  BUUniN  •  PinSBURGH  SUN-TELEGRAPH  •  PORTUNO  OREGONIAN  *  ST.  LOUIS  GLOBE-DEMOCRAT 
ST.  PAUL  PIONEER  PRESS  ■  SAN  ANTONIO  LIGHT  •  SAN  FRANCISCO  EXAMINER  •SEAHLE  POST-INTEUIGENCER  •  SYRACUSE  HERALO-AMERICAN  •  WASHINGTON  POST  B  TIMES-HERALO  •  WICHITA  BEACON 
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SCHOOL  DAYS 
MEAN 
^  BUYING 
^  DAYS 


AOenSING  FEATURES 


.  .  .  and  there's  no  better  way  to  increase  your  Fall  ad 
linage  than  with  NEA's  quality  advertising  features. 
Schooltime  fashions,  supplies  and  equipment  are  all 
covered  in  seven  full  standard  pages,  plus  a  two-color 
cover,  with  original  stories  and  pictures  ...  to  provide 
you  with  the  basis  for  a  distinctive  service  to  your 
readers  and  advertisers  .  .  .  plus  added  revenue  for  you! 


Suggested  for  release  in  August 
and  early  September. 


Write  or  Wire  for  Rates  and  Proofs 


NEA  Service,  Inc. 

1200  West  Third  Street  Cleveland  13,  Ohio 


AD  CAMPAIGNS 


Half  of  Lewyt  Budget 
Goes  To  Newspaper  Ads 

Lewyt  Corrporation,  Brook-  1907,  the  first  Cliquot  Club  ad- 
lyn,  N.  Y.,  manufacturer  of  vertisement  appeared  in  a  na- 


vacuum  cleaners,  will  launch  its 
fall  advertising  campaign  (via 
Hicks  &  Greist)  on  September 
27  with  a  $2,000,000  budget,  ac¬ 
cording  to  James  W.  Veeder, 
director  of  advertising  and  sales 
promotion.  The  appropriation  is 
half  of  Lewyt’s  $4,000,000  ad 
budget  for  this  year. 

About  half  of  the  budget  will 
be  spent  in  newspaper  ads  on 
the  local  level,  Mr.  Veeder  said. 

Full-page,  full-color  insertions 
in  consumer  magazines,  trade 
ads,  outdoor  posters,  direct  mail, 
radio-TV  spots,  and  point-of- 
purchase  will  round  out  the 
campaign. 

Amoco  Oil  Ads  Set 
For  500  Newspapers 

American  Oil  Company  has 
launched  the  most  extensive 
and  aggressive  advertising  cam¬ 
paign  in  its  history,  according 
to  Thomas  A.  Aldridge,  vice- 
president  in  charge  of  market¬ 
ing. 

A  series  of  weekly  advertise¬ 
ments,  ranging  from  a  full- 
page  to  a  quarter-page  in  size, 
will  be  carried  in  nearly  500 
daily  and  weekly  newspapers 
throughout  the  company’s  18- 
state  marketing  territory.  In 
addition,  commercials  will  be 
carried  five  nights  a  week  on 
the  “Edward  R.  Murrow  and 
the  News”  program  over  91 
CBS  stations. 

Clicquot  Club  Breaks 
Stepped-Up  Program 

Clicquot  Club  Company,  man¬ 
ufacturer  of  ginger  ale,  spark¬ 
ling  water  and  other  soft 
drinks,  is  launching  a  stepped- 
up  advertising  and  merchandis¬ 
ing  program  based  on  market 
by  market  promotions  to  help 
franchise  bottlers. 

The  campaign  will  use  the 
firm’s  Eskimo  boy  trade  char¬ 
acter,  and  will  introduce  a  com¬ 
panion  character  in  the  form 
of  a  blonde  girl,  also  in  Eskimo 
costume,  to  be  known  as  “Lotta 
Sparkle.”  They  will  appear  in 
newspaper  advertising  and  on 
television  commercials.  The 
agency  is  Harold  Cabot  &  Co., 
Boston. 

The  company  was  one  of  the 
earliest  national  advertisers.  In 
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tional  magazine.  The  budget 
that  year  was  $7,000.  Since 
then,  well  over  $20,000,000  has 
been  spent  to  advertise  Clicquot 
Club  products. 

Italian  Line  Insertions 
Play  Bemelmans*  Art 

The  whimsical  art  of  Ludwig 
Bemelmans  will  be  featured  by 
Italian  Line  in  full-page,  600- 
line  and  300-line  ads  (via 
Cunningham  &  Walsh,  Inc.) 
during  June,  July  and  August 
in  28  newspapers. 

The  newspaper  and  magazine 
drive  got  underway  this  week 
with  page  ads  in  the  New  York 
Times  and  New  York  Herald 
Tribune  travel  sections  on  Sun¬ 
day,  June  12.  Newspapers  in  all 
other  metropolitan  centers  car¬ 
ried  600-line  Italian  Line  ads  on 
the  same  date. 

Other  Campaigns  .  , . 

•  A  newspaper  campaign 
lauding  Old  Charter  straight 
Kentucky  bourbon  as  the  ideal 
Father’s  Day  gift  was  launched 
(via  McCann-Erickson,  Inc.) 
early  this  week.  Ads  ranging 
in  size  from  700  to  1,000  lines 
appeared  in  148  newspapers 
throughout  the  country. 

•  Newspapers  in  key  cities 
will  carry  ads  ranging  up  to 
600  lines  on  Schenley  Distil¬ 
lers  Co.’s  $25,000  contest  to 
find  a  name  and  slogan  for 
its  imported  Schenley  OFC 
Canadian  whiskey.  In  another 
Schenley  campaign  (via  BB- 
DO)  more  than  300  news¬ 
papers  and  four  national  mag¬ 
azines  will  carry  Golden  Age 
gin  insertions  during  the  sum¬ 
mer  months. 

American  Weekly’s 
Biggest  Issue  June  26 

American  Weekly  magazine 
will  bi-eak  all  its  advertising  re¬ 
cords  June  26  with  “the  biggest 
issue,  the  biggest  June,  the 
biggest  6  months  in  59  years,” 
according  to  Publisher  Robert 
D.  Levitt. 

The  June  26  issue,  distributed 
by  29  newspapers,  is  keynoted 
to  summer  food  promotion,  with 
the  slogan,  “20  Ways  to  Dress 
Up  Your  Picnid.”  Sixteen  na¬ 
tional  advertisers  are  partici¬ 
pating. 
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MERCHANDISINC-YOU  BET! 


Distribution  Made  Easy 


Powerful  Concentrated  Outlets 


251  Million  PLUS  Grocery  Market 


Less  than  400  store  units  out  of  1,600  in  the  market— do  907o  of 
total  grocery  volume.  Where  else  in  all  America  can  you  find  so 
inviting  a  market  opportunity — a  great,  metropolitan  area  so 
quickly  approachable,  so  easy  to  merchandise,  so  unified  in  its 
buying  habits,  so  economical  of  your  selling  costsi 


An  honest-to-John  merchandising  service  that  produces  tie-ups 
— awareness — salesi  Every  week — 52  weeks  a  year — ^The  Star 
publishes  The  Kansas  City  Star  Grocery  Merchandiser  which  is 
mailed  to  personnel  of  grocery  stores  representing  907o  of  the 
market.  Praised  by  top  grocery  manufacturers  and  brokers  as 
useful,  dramatic,  colorful.  Not  once  a  month,  but  every  week,  it 
bulletins  all  food  advertising  in  The  Star  by  day  of  week.  New 
dominant  and  consistent  schedules  are  featured  with  special  art¬ 
work  and  trade  stories  in  grocer  language.  Constant  theme  is 
Stock,  Display  and  Tie-in  with  Star-advertised  merchandise. 


Four  aggressive  chains — heavy  Star  advertisers — with  1 30  units, 
do  62*70  of  dollar  volume.  250  fast-moving,  brand-conscious  in¬ 
dependents  do  another  307o.  Thus,  less  than  400  store  units  do 
90%.  Time-consuming  expensive  detailing  not  necessary.  These 
stores  go  in  a  big  way  for  products  advertised  in  The  Star. 


In  1954  The  Star  carried  in  its 
morning  issue  alone  2335,9' lines 
of  retail  grocery  advertising  — 
fourth  in  America  of  ALL  news- 
popers,  morning  or  evening. 


Metropolitan  Kansas  City  (Jackson,  Clay,  Johnson  and  Wyan¬ 
dotte  Counties)  rolls  up  an  annual  251  million  PLUS  grocery  doL 
lar.  Retail  trading  zone  posts  over  329  million  food  dollars. 
Metropolitan  market,  913,400  population  —  301,000  families  — 
market  quality  25%  above  national  average. 


(783  Market  St 
(SUItw  1-3401 


CHICAGO  NEW  YORK 


|3I  E.  40ri<  St. 
{MUrroyHill  3-6161 


1 1729  Grand  Av*. 
'HArriton  1300 


SAN  FRANCISCO 


KANSAS  CITY 
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CLASSIFIED  CLINIC 


CAM’s  Meeting  Aims 
To  Thwart  Linage  Loss 

By  Daniel  L.  Lionel 
CAM,  New  York  Herald  Tribune 


When  members  of  the  As¬ 
sociation  of  Newspaper  Classi¬ 
fied  Advertising  Managers  meet 
in  Rochester  next  week  for 
their  35th  annual  convention, 
they  will  meet  against  a  bright 
background  of  brisk  business 
and,  in  many  cases,  record 
linage  figures. 

The  first  half  of  ’55  has  been 
marked  by  a  happy  concatena¬ 
tion  of  business  activity  which 
has  resulted  in  a  forward  classi¬ 
fied  surge  that  has  paralleled 
the  general  upward  trend  of  the 
economy.  Rarely  has  a  boom 
in  help  wanted,  real  estate  and 
automotive  advertising,  three 
major  classifications,  occurred 
simultaneously.  That  is  what 
has  been  happening  in  many 
areas  thus  far  in  ’55. 

Except  for  a  slowing  down  in 


auto  production  which  probably 
won’t  be  felt  at  the  dealer 
level  for  some  time,  CAMs  see 
current  activity  extending  right 
through  the  Summer  and  im¬ 
proving  in  the  fall. 

They  know  that  behind  the 
blossoming  linage  figures  are 
some  palpable  plus  factors: 
new  claims  for  unemployment 
benefits  have  hit  a  19-month 
low;  factory  output  is  at  the 
high  point  it  achieved  before 
the  ’54  recession;  car  loadings 
are  up  15%  over  last  year;  81 
out  of  90  papers  reporting  to 
the  B.  K.  Davis  &  Bro.  “Help 
Wanted  Trend”  show  gains  in 
Help  Wanted  ad  count  over 
last  year  and,  with  individual 
incomes  bounding  to  record 
highs  more  buying  of  homes, 
appliances  and  high  price-tag¬ 


gome  things  stop  traffic  better  than  others.. 


Planning  a  sale  or  special  promotion?  Testing  a  new 
product  in  Baltimore?  Or  are  you  simply  interested  in 
a  steadily  rising  sales  chart? 

Whatever  your  selling  goal,  you’ll  make  it  when  you  ad¬ 
vertise  in  the  News-Post  and  Sunday  American. 

Over  half  of  Baltimore’s  387,000  families  read  the 
News-Post  and  Sunday  American  .  .  .  and  they  react 
quickly  and  positively  to  your  message. 

Put  the  reader  appeal  of  the  News  -  Post  and  Sunday 
American  to  work  for  you.  You’ll  reach  every  consumer 
level  in  Baltimore  .  .  .  and  they’ll  reach  for  your 
product! 

Baltimore  News-Post 
and  Sunday  American 


ged  items  are  sure  to  be  re¬ 
flected  in  classified  linage. 

The  CAMs  plan  to  spend  lit¬ 
tle  time  congratulating  them¬ 
selves,  however.  They  are,  tra¬ 
ditionally,  worry  warts,  and  in 
the  midst  of  plenty  are  making 
plans  to  thwart  a  famine.  The 
convention  program,  which  runs 
from  June  27-30,  will  be  high¬ 
lighted  by  speeches  and  panels 
designed  to  keep  the  current 
boom  booming. 

Such  topics  iis  plain  “Selling 
Classified  Advertising”  and 
“What  to  Say  to  Sell”;  a  play¬ 
let,  “Adventures  on  a  Used  Car 
Lot”  and  a  long  needed  dis¬ 
cussion  of  “Typography,  Style 
and  Make-up  of  Classified  Ad¬ 
vertising  Sections”  will  claim 
major  attention. 

CAMs  will  even  probe  want 
ad  techniques  used  by  our 
British  cousins  when  a  dis¬ 
tinguished  panel  of  three  Brit¬ 
ish  newspaper  executives  hold 
forth  on  the  topic  “A  Briton’s 
Views  of  Classified  Advertis¬ 
ing.”  British  speakers  include: 
Leslie  J.  Stallard,  Express  and 
Star,  Wolverhampton;  R.  W. 
Grundy,  information  officer  of 
the  Newspaper  Society,  Lon¬ 
don;  and  H.  Hatton,  advertising 
manager,  Birmingham  Post  and 
Modi. 

Members  who  are  becoming 
increasingly  conscious  of  the 
need  for  research  in  the  sale 
of  bigger  want  ad  schedules 
are  looking  forward  to  the  ad- 


New  Hauling 
Cuts  Expense 
On  Magazine 

St.  Paul,  Minn. 

“Piggy  back”  truck-rail  ship¬ 
ment  of  its  roto  magazine  from 
Cleveland  has  been  inaugurated 
by  the  St.  Paul  Sunday  Pio¬ 
neer  Press.  Substantial  savings 
are  anticipated  by  Mechanical 
Superintendent  A1  Rosene.  Sav¬ 
ings  should  come  from  two 
sources,  less  handling,  and  less 
stuffing-machine  down  time. 

The  magazines  are  piled  on 
skids  and  ride  this  way  through¬ 
out  the  entire  trip.  They  are  not 
tied  in  bundles,  which  eliminates 
rope  damage.  Formerly,  copies 
bent  out  of  shape  by  the  ropes 
would  stop  the  staffers. 

Under  the’  “piggy  back”  sys¬ 
tem,  these  magazines  are  loaded 
into  a  trailer  at  the  Art  Gra¬ 
vure  Corp.  in  Cleveland  and 
hauled  by  a  tractor  onto  a  flat 
car  of  the  Nickel  Plate  road.  At 
Chicago,  the  trailer  is  transfer¬ 
red  to  the  Chicago  &  North 
Western,  and  in  St.  Paul  an¬ 
other  tractor  pulls  the  trailer 
off  the  flat  car  and  up  to  the 
newspaper  loading  dock. 

The  shipment  leaves  Cleve¬ 
land  on  Tuesday  at  5  p.m.  and 
arrives  in  St.  Paul  at  6  a.m. 
Thursday. 


dress  by  Harold  H.  Webber, 
Foote,  Cone  &  Belding,  V.  P. 
and  Director  of  Media  and  Re¬ 
search. 

Too  late  to  classify  .  .  . 
“Faults  to  Look  for  When  Buy¬ 
ing  or  Renting  Real  Estate”  a 
brochure,  four  pages,  issued  by 
the  Boston  (Mass.)  Post,  is  a 
solid  goodwill  builder.  Contain¬ 
ing  a  check  list  of  items  to  look 
for  including  neighborhood,  lot, 
exterior  detail,  interior  detail, 
termite  warning,  etc.,  the  book¬ 
let,  is  supplied  to  brokers  and 
builders  for  client  distribution. 

SAN  ANTONIO  I 

EXPRESS 

SAN  ANTONIO  | 

NEWS 

Cover  the  great  I 
market  of  I 

SAN  ANTONIO  I 
and  I 
SOUTH  TEXAS  | 

K»pntonl»d  By 

THE  BRANHAM  COMPANY 


S.  F.  News  Names 
Classified  Chief 

San  Francisco 
Benson  M.  Sherman,  former 
midwestern  newspaperman  more 
recently  an  advertising  agency 
executive  here,  has  been  named 
classified  advertising  manager 
of  the'  San  Francisco  News. 

Mr.  Sherman  has  been  an  as¬ 
sociate  in  the  Robert  B.  Selby 
and  A.ssociates  agency  here 
since  1953.  Formerly  he  had  his 
own  agency  which  merged  with 
Lockwood-Shackleford  in  1950. 

Prewar  Mr.  Sherman  was 
with  the  Milwaukee  (Wis.)  Sen¬ 
tinel  and  the  Racine  (Wis.) 
Journal-News. 

• 

Site  for  Expansion 

Wisconsin  Rapids,  Wis. 
Wisconsin  Rapids  Tribune 
Co.  has  purchased  a  hotel  pro¬ 
perty  and  the  house  and  proper¬ 
ty  adjoining  on  the  south  from 
Consolidated  Water  Power  & 
Paper  Co.  at  a  price  of  $45,000. 
The  property  will  be  taken  over 
July  5  and  the  site'  cleared  for 
the  eventual  construction  of  a 
new  newspaper  building  within 
three  or  four  years,  according 
to  William  Huffman  Jr.,  co¬ 
publisher  of  the  Tribune. 
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With  an  aye  to  adding  to  the  collection  ot  48  state  and  notionol  awards 
for  excellence  they've  won  in  the  past  seven  years,  Fred  and  Charles 
Inversetti,  publishers  of  the  Commonwealth,  look  over  a  page  of 
SCAN-A-GRAVER  produced  halftones. 


Why  the  scan-a-graver  lease 
is  a  better  business  proposition 

by  Fred  Inversetti,  Co-publisher,  The  Ripon  (Wis.)  Common>vealth 

“In  the  two  years  we’ve  had  the  Fairchild 
SCAN-A-GRAVER,  we  have  not  spent  one  cent  for 
repairs,  upkeep  or  improvements.  Yet  our  machine 
has  every  one  of  the  new  improvements  developed 
by  Fairchild  since  we  put  the  machine  in.  With 
the  SCAN-A-GRAVER  lease,  we’ll  never  be  troubled 
by  obsolescence  . . .  we’ll  always  have  a  machine 
in  first  class  condition. 

“Also,  the  SCAN-A-GRAVER  has  given  us  superior 
halftones  and  better  production.  For  example, 
before  the  installation  of  the  scan-a-graver,  many 
hours  were  spent  each  week  in  the  making  of  cuts. 

Today,  that  time  is  100%  saved  because  the 
SCAN-A-GRAVER  does  not  require  a  skilled  operator. 

“As  to  dollars  and  cents  saved  and  the  immense 
saving  of  time,  we  beheve  no  other  method  can 


compare  with  the  scan-a-graver.  Having  tried 
various  means  of  engraving,  we’re  happy  to  be 
able  to  recommend  the  scan-a-graver,  with  all 
its  possibilities,  over  any  other  method.”' 


•  Write  for  complete  information  on  all  the  advan¬ 
tages  of  the  SCAN-A-GRAVER  Lease  Plan  and  Fair¬ 
child's  Customer  Engineering  Service.  Address  Fairchild 
Graphic  Equipment,  Inc.,  88-06  Van  Wyck  Expressway, 
Jamaica  1,  N.  Y.,  Dept.  100-5A1. 


Electronic  Engraving  Machines 
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In  PA  RADE,  this  Sunday,  June  19:  The  top-ranking  A ir  Force  officer  captured  j 
by  Chinese  Reds  tells,  for  the  first  time,  how  it  feels  to  be  brainwashed. 


to  shoot  me! 


Ever  since  the  Korean  War,  millions  of  Americans  have 
known  that  Communist  brainwashing  is  a  threat  to  our 
security  as  real  as  the  A-bomb.  Now,  with  the  return  of 
our  airmen  held  by  the  Reds  in  peacetime,  the  need  to 
understand  this  threat  and  how  to  cope  with  it  takes  on 
new  urgency. 

What  is  brainwashing?  How  can  human  beings  deliber¬ 
ately  break  down  a  helpless  man’s  mind  until  he  screams 
for  death  as  a  release?  In  Parade’s  June  19  issue  the 
full,  harrowing  details  are  told  for  the  first  time  by  an 


Another  example  of  the  alert,  on-the-news  editing 
that  makes  PARADE  the  best  read  publication  in  print 


American  who  went  through  it:  Col.  Andrew  Evans,  jet 
pilot.  Pentagon  aide  and  the  No.  1  airman  to  fall  into 
Red  hands  during  the  Korean  War. 

This  is  the  exclusive  story  other  publications  have  been 
trying  to  get  for  two  years.  Now  Jack  Anderson  and  Fred 
Blumenthal  of  Parade’s  Washington  Bureau  have  gotten 
it.  It  is  timely,  important  reading.  This  Sunday,  14%  mil¬ 
lion  Americans  will  see  it  in  the  magazine  section  of  47 
fine  newspapers,  coast  to  coast. 


THE  SUNDAY  PICTURE  MAGAZINE 
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*MUSV  FOR  AMERICAN  READERS,”  | 

SAY  CONGRESSIONAL  LEADERS 

Sen.  Wm.  Knowland:  “The  article  concerning  the  I 
experiences  of  Colonel  Andy  Evans  which  appears  ' 
in  the  June  19  issue  of  Parade  should  be  ‘must’  j 
reading  for  all  members  of  Congress,  for  those  in 
responsible  policy  making  positions  in  the  execu¬ 
tive  branch  as  well  as  for  all  other  citizens.’’ 

Sen.  Lyndon  Johnson:  “Should  be  studied  sympa¬ 
thetically  by  every  American.  Parade  is  to  be  ; 
congratulated.’’  , 

Sen.  John  Sparkman:  “Shows  American  people  ' 
must  have  patience  and  tolerance  in  judging 
American  prisoners  who  succumb  to  unbearable 
torture.  Parade  does  a  service  in  bringing  this 
story  to  American  people.’’ 

Congressman  Joe  Martin:  “No  man  can  resist 
extremes  of  Communist  torture.  This  Parade 
article  presents  a  shocking  example.’’ 

Congressman  John  McCormack:  “Will  enable 
Americans  to  understand  the  vicious  nature  of 
Communists.  Their  technique  must  be  thoroughly 
studied  so  that  those  who  have  been  subject  to  such 
torture  will  receive  understanding  consideration.” 


The  following  Sunday,  June  26,  PARADE  asks: 

*‘When  will  we  have  a  policy 
on  brainwashing?” 

Should  officers  and  men  who  succumb  to  Com¬ 
munist  torture  be  punished  further  when  they 
come  home?  Some  of  our  Armed  Services  say 
“Yes,”  some  say  “No.” 

Parade  gives  both  sides,  and  asks  its  14% 
million  readers  to  help  our  leaders  make  up 
their  minds. 
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Executive  Spotlight 

ED  KIMBALL,  who  started  with  Parade  Maga- 
doe  in  1946  as  a  salesman  in  the  Chicago 
office,  has  been  appointed  to  the  newly-created 
post  of  vicepresident,  director  of  advertising 
•ales.  His  duties  also  involve  supervision  of  pro- 
■lotion,  research  and  newspaper  Service  De¬ 
partment. 


Kimball 

JACK  MALONE,  managing  editor  of  the  Beaver  (Pa.)  Valtey 
Timet,  has  been  promoted  to  editor  of  the  newspaper,  and 
RALPH  TEMPLES,  formerly  news  editor,  has  taken  over  Mr. 
Malone’s  ME  duties.  In  other  staff  changes,  FRAN  HOLLEN- 
DONNER  became  news  editor,  BILL  ANDERSON,  heretofore 
•ports  editor,  is  now  city  editor  of  the  Lower  Valley  and  Upper 
Valley  editions,  and  FRANK  WORBS,  is  now  sports  editor. 


WILLIAM  J.  CARY  Jr.,  the  past  year  manag¬ 
ing  editor  of  the  Orange  (Calif.)  Daily-yews, 
has  been  promoted  to  assistant  publisher,  a 
newly-created  post.  At  the  same  time  W\  HAL 
THURMAN,  on  the  display  advertising  staff, 
was  promoted  to  retail  ad  manager.  Mr.  Cary 
will  also  continue  as  ME  of  the  paper. 


Col.  John  R.  Reite.meyer  — 
president  publisher  of  the  Hart¬ 
ford  (Conn.)  Courant — received 
the  Eigenbrodt  Trophy  at  the 
Commencement  Weekend  meet¬ 
ing  of  the  Trinity  College  Alum¬ 
ni  Association. 


Cary 

inmniiiiiiiii 

PERSONAL 

MENTION 


Dr.  R.  C.  Cook  —  resigned 
as  executive  vicepresident  of 
Citizens  Publishing  Co.,  pub¬ 
lisher  of  the  Jackson  (Miss.) 
State  Times,  and  his  duties  have 
been  assumed  by  Charles  T. 
Patten,  general  manager  and 
advertising  director.  Dr.  Cook 
was  president  of  Mississippi 
Southern  College  before  heading 
up  the  new  Jackson  paper.  He 
has  not  announced  his  future 
plans. 

«  *  « 

William  E.  Wilks  —  former 
editor  of  the  Troy  (Ala.)  News¬ 
papers — named  acting  editor  of 
Troy  Messenger  and  Sunday 
Herald  for  three'  months  while 
Mrs.  Clyde  Serfustini  is  in 
'Buffalo,  N.  Y. 

a  a  * 

Harry  Fredericks  —  former 
publisher  of  the  Santa  Paula 
(Calif.)  Daily  Chronicle  — 
named  manager  of  the  Ellens- 
burg  (Wash.)  Daily  Record.  He 
succeeds  Howard  Kaynor,  son 
of  Record  Publisher  J.  CLIFFORD 
Kaynor,  who  was  appointed  as¬ 
sistant  to  the  publisher. 

*  *  * 

Edmund  Goodrich  —  publish¬ 
er  of  Trcwfon  (N.J.)  Trentonian 
the  last  six  years — 50  years  in 
the  newspaper  business. 


Milton  B.  Garber — assistant 
editor  of  Enid  (Okla.)  News 
and  Eagle  —  first  president  of 
newly  organized  group  of  United 
Press  client  newspapers  in 
Oklahoma. 


of  Doctor  of  Laws  from  Queen’s 
University. 

*  *  « 

John  A.  Volpe — publisher  of 
the  Medford  (Mass.)  Daily 
Mercury  and  Malden  (Mass.) 
News  —  an  honorary  degree  of 
Doctor  of  Humane  Letters  from 
St.  Michael’s  College,  Vermont. 

*  *  * 

Louis  B.  Seltzer — editor  of 
the  Cleveland  Press —  received 
an  oil  poirtrait  of  himself  from 
Ralph  M.  Werteimer,  editor- 
publisher  of  the  Jewish  Review 
and  Observer  in  behalf  of  the 
National  Conference  of  Christi¬ 
ans  and  Jews.  Mr.  Seltzer  was 
also  awarded  an  honorary  doc¬ 
tor  of  laws  degree  from  Lake 
Erie  College,  a  girls’  school  in 
Painesville,  Ohio. 

*  *  « 

Joseph  First  —  vicepresi¬ 
dent-general  counsel  of  the 
I'hiladelphia  Inquirer  and  Tri¬ 
angle  Publications,  Inc.,  — 
elected  president  of  the  Whar¬ 
ton  School  Alumni  Society  of 

the  University  of  Pennsylvania. 

V  *  « 

Alexander  F.  (Casey)  Jones 
—  executive  editor  of  the  Syra¬ 
cuse  (N.  Y.)  Herald-Journal 
and  Sunday  Herald- American — 
an  honorary  doctor  of  litera¬ 
ture  degree  from  Colgate  Uni¬ 
versity. 

*  *  « 

E.  B.  Jeffress — president  of 
the  Greensboro  News  Co.,  pub¬ 
lisher  of  the  Greensboro  (N.C.) 
News  and  Record — received  the 
first  Distinguished  Citizen 
Award  presented  by  Gov.  Luther 
Hodges  on  behalf  of  the'  Greens¬ 
boro  Chamber  of  Commerce. 


Arthur  Gefvert — the  past  15 
years  on  the  promotion  art  staff 
of  the  Philadelphia  Bulletin 
— named  promotion  production 
manager. 


Frank  B.  Whitney  Jr. — for¬ 
merly  a  member  of  the  Scheruo- 
tady  (N.Y.)  Union  Star  ap¬ 
pointed  advertising  manager  of 
the  Herkimer  (N.Y.)  Evening 
Telegram. 

In  the  Editorial  Rooms 

Donald  C.  McLoughlin  — 
reporter  -  photographer  in  the 
Rome  (N.Y.)  Bureau  of  the 
Utica  (N.Y.)  Observer-Dispatch 
— elected  vicepresident  of  the 
New  York  State  Junior  Cham¬ 
ber  of  Commerce. 

*  «  * 

Jim  Rankin — city  hall  re¬ 
porter  for  the  Raleigh  (N.  C.) 
News  and  Observer — joined  the 
news  staff  of  the  Raleigh  Times. 

*  *  • 

Bob  Jones — with  the  Holyoke 
(Mass.)  Transcript  -  Telegram 
the  past  five  years — joined  the 
news  staff  of  the  Sprinyfield 
(Mass.)  Daily  News. 

«  *  * 

Moses  Berkman  —  editorial 
writer  and  columnist  for  the 
Hartford  (Conn.)  Times  — 
named  to  the  executive  board  of 
the  Hartt  Opera  Guild  of  that 
city. 


Gerald  Critolph — a  Buffalo 
State  Teachers  College  graduate 
student — ^joined  the  Buffalo  (N. 
Y.)  Evening  News’  editorial 
copy  desk. 


Chester  M.  Lewis  —  chief 
librarian  of  the  New  York 
Times  —  installed  as  president 
of  the  Special  Libraries  Asso¬ 
ciation. 


Warren  K.  Agee — chairman 
of  the  department  of  journalism 
at  Texas  Christian  University — 
received  his  Ph.D.  from  the 
University  of  Minnesota  June' 
11.  He  was  a  reporter  on  the 
Fort  Worth  Star  -  Telegram, 
1937-48. 


Ray  j.  Dyer — editor-publish¬ 
er  of  El  Reno  (Okla.)  Daily 
Tribune  —  elected  president  of 
the  Oklahoma  Press  Association. 

V  *  * 

George  W.  James — editor  of 
Bowmanville  (Ont.)  Canadian 
Statesman — an  honorary  degree 


On  the  Business  Side 

Robert  Sim  mons  —  formerly 
with  the  New  Haven  (Conn.) 
Journal-Courier — joined  the  dis¬ 
play  advertising  staff  of  the 
Hartford  (Conn.)  Times. 


William  W.  Yates — formerly 
assistant  night  city  editor — 
named  travel  editor  for  the 
Chicago  Tribune  succeeding  the 
late  Frank  J.  Cipriani.  Mr. 
Yates  has  been  a  Chicago  neWs- 

(Continued  on  page  36) 
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(Continued  from  page  35) 

man  since  1927,  and  a  member 
of  the  Trib  staff  since  1933. 

*  «  * 

James  E.  Griffith — advanced 
to  the  city  editorship  of  the 
Bakersfield  (Calif.)  Califor¬ 
nian  succeeding  Murray  Ar¬ 
nold,  who  resigned  to  become 
news  editor  of  the  Santa  Bar¬ 
bara  (Calif.)  News-Preaa. 

*  •  * 

Ray  Zeman — reporter-rewrite 
man — named  assistant  city  edi¬ 
tor  of  the  Loa  Angelea  Timea 
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succeeding  the  late  Paul 
Bretch. 

*  4  * 

Steve  Hess  —  resigned  from 
the  Wichita  Falla  (Tex.)  Re- 
cord-Newa  to  become  a  reporter 
for  the  Albuquerque  (N.  M.) 
Journal. 

Donald  Rabin — recently  re¬ 
turned  freelance  writer  in 
Germany  —  joined  the  staff  of 
the  Waterbury  (Conn.)  Repub¬ 
lican. 

4  4  4 

Jean  Treacy — formerly  with 
weekly  and  semi-weekly  news¬ 
papers — joined  the  Utica  (N. 

Y.)  Daily  Preaa  copy  desk. 

4  4  4 

Charles  Mercer  —  feature 
writer  and  reporter — named  to 
succeed  Wayne  Oliver  as  As¬ 
sociated  Press 
television  -  radio 
columnist.  Mr. 
Oliver  resigned 
i  to  become  ex¬ 

ecutive  editor 
i  of  Television 

"4  Magazine.  M  r. 

*  Mercer,  who 

%  joined  AP  in 

i  i  1942,  brings  to 

Mercer  the  daily  col¬ 

umn  a  broad 
journalistic  background.  Dur¬ 
ing  World  War  II  and  the  Ko¬ 
rean  fighting,  he  served  as  an 
Army  intelligence  officer.  He  is 
also  a  prolific  writer  of  fiction. 

4  4  4 

Gordon  Taylor  —  formerly 
with  International  Business 
Machines  in  New  York — joined 
the  news  staff  of  the  Spring- 
field  (Mass.)  Union. 

4  4  4 

Martin  Carlson — mechanical 
department  superintendent  of 
the  weekly  Lake  Orion  (Mich.) 
Review — now  publisher  of  that 
newspaper. 

4  4  4 

Ken  L.  Gunderman  —  with 
the  Eacanaba  (Mich.)  Daily 
Preaa  since  1929 — resigned  as 
managing  editor  to  take  a  posi¬ 
tion  on  the  editorial  staff  of 
the  Lansing  (Mich.)  State  Jour¬ 
nal. 

©bttuarg 

John  W.  O’Brien,  73,  circula¬ 
tion  manager-treasurer  of  the 
Council  Bluffs  (Iowa)  Nonpa¬ 
reil,  June  11.  A  brother  of  Ro¬ 
bert  R.  O’Brien,  late  publisher 
of  the  Nonpareil,  Mr.  O’Brien 
had  been  with  the  Nonpareil  cir¬ 
culation  department  35  years. 

4  4  4 

Charles  L.  Carter,  27,  for¬ 
mer  Albuquerque  (N.  M.)  Trib¬ 
une  and  Colorado  Springs 
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"You  did  a  good  ]ob,  Ed;  I'll  give  you  «  bonus 
by  okaying  your  expense  slip." 


(Colo.)  Free  Preaa  newsman, 
June  8. 

4  4  4 

Murray  N.  Fay,  60,  former 
photogfrapher  for  the  San  Fran¬ 
cisco  Examiner,  Chronicle,  and 
Call  Bulletin,  June  5. 

4  4  4 

Scott  H.  McClure,  74,  retired 
50-year  Iowa  and  South  Dakota 
weekly  newspaper  publisher, 
June  5. 

4  4  4 

Tommy  Moore,  63,  assistant 
sports  editor  of  the  Hamilton 
(Ont.)  Spectator,  June  12. 

4  4  4 

Clarence  A.  Howell,  71,  re¬ 
tired  assistant  night  managing 
editor  of  the  New  York  Timea, 
June  10.  A  melnber  and  execu¬ 
tive  of  the  Times’  news  staff 
for  nearly  30  years,  Mr.  Howell 
had  also  been  foreign  news  edi¬ 
tor.  He  retired  five  years  ago. 

4  4  4 

Jerome  G.  (Jerry)  Fraen- 
KEL,  57,  New  York  Joumal- 
American  news  photographer 
from  1930-37,  June  18. 

4  4  4 

Charles  W.  Carnea,  77,  re¬ 


tired  publisher  of  the  Fairfax 
(Okla.)  Ozark-Chief,  June  5. 

«  «  * 

E.  R.  Brown,  76,  for  30  yean 
editor  of  the  Electra  (Tex.) 
News  until  it  was  merged  with 
the  Star  in  1953,  June  3. 

4  4  4 

Frederick  W.  Kiesel,  67,  re¬ 
tired  credit  manager  of  the 
Philadelphia  Bulletin,  and  a 
Bulletin  employe  for  51  yean, 
June  9, 

4  4  4 

Albert  H,  Luker,  68,  retired 
Grapeland  (Tex.)  Meaaengtr 
publisher,  June  7. 

4  4  4 

Philip  L.  Dietz,  76,  retired 
assistant  syndicate  manager  of 
the'  New  York  Terald  Tribune, 
June  8. 

4  4  4 

Thomas  A.  Smith,  54,  former 
city  editor  of  the  Miami  (Fla.) 
Daily  News,  June  9. 

4  4  4 

Leroy  V.  Cate,  49,  editorial 
staff  member  of  the  Pawtucket 
(R.  I.)  Times  for  21  yean, 
June  4. 
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STARTING  SOON 

A  great  new  illustrated  series 
authentically  based  on  the  life  of 
DAVY  CROCKETT,  the  dynamic 
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NEA  Contest  Award 
Winners  Announced 


Banff,  Canada 

Winners  in  14  categories  of 
the  1955  Better  Newspaper  Con¬ 
tests,  sponsored  by  the  National 
Editorial  Association,  were  an¬ 
nounced  here  at  the  June  17 
dinner,  marking  the  opening  of 
NEA’s  annual  convention. 

Editor  &  Publisher  plaques 
wete  awarded  for  general  ex- 
•  eellence  in  the  daily  division  to : 

FIRST  —  Fort  Lauderdale 
(Fla.)  Daily  Newt. 

SECOND  —  Bakersfield 
(Calif.)  CaUfomian. 

THIRD  —  San  Jose  (Calif.) 
Newt. 

HONORABLE  MENTION: 
Marshalltown  (Iowa)  Times 
Republican;  Fort  Myers  (Fla.) 
News  Press;  Winona  (Minn.) 
News. 

Judges  Comment 

Judges  in  the  daily  division 
commented  that  in  the  matter 
of  picture  news  coverage,  none 
did  as  well  as  the  judges 
thought  they  could.  They  urg^ 
greater  use  of  local  news  pic¬ 
tures. 

The  judges  also  noted,  “We 
still  crowd  our  papers  entirely 
too  much  and  should  give  more 
thought  to  ‘opening  up’  the  type 
for  reader  comfort  .  .  .  Some 
papers  have  strayed  into  the 
fault  of  too  much  emphasis  on 
the  headlines,  with  the  result 
that  on  some  pages  almost 
every  headline  was  shouting  to 
compete  with  the  text.  .  .” 

Winners  in  other  classifica¬ 
tions: 

GENERAL  EXCELLENCE 
Weekly  Division  (Under  1,000) 

FIRST  —  Pickens  (Miss.) 
Four  County  News. 

SECOND  —  Sacred  Heart 
(Minn.)  News. 

THIRD— Cadoff  (Wis.)  Sen¬ 
tinel. 

HONORABLE  MENTION: 
Pierson  (Iowa)  Progress;  Heron 
Lake  (Minn.)  News;  Viei 
(Okla.)  Beacon. 

Weekly  Division  (1,000  to  2,500) 

FIRST  —  Perryton  (Texas) 
Ochiltree  County  Herald. 

SECOND  —  Amery  (Wis.) 
F ree  Press. 

THIRD  —  Collidge  (Ariz.) 
Examiner. 

HONORABLE  MENTION: 
Steamboat  Springs  (Colo.) 
Steamboat  Pilot;  Northfield 
(Minn.)  News;  Sttiart  (Fla.) 
News. 

Weekly  Division  (Over  2,500) 

FIRST  —  New  Canaan 
(Conn.)  Advertiser. 

SECOND  —  Storm  Lake 
(Iowa)  Pilot-Tribune. 


THIRD  —  Hillsboro  (Ore.) 
Argus. 

HONORABLE  MENTION: 
Plymouth  (Mich.)  Mail;  Lapeer 
(Mich.)  Lapeer  County  Press;  | 
Detroit  Lakes  (Minn.)  Tribune.  : 

Suburban  Weekly 

FIRST  —  Birmingham 
(Mich.)  Eccentric.  ! 

SECOND  —  Park  Forest  j 
(Ill.)  Star. 

THIRD  —  Berea  (Ohio) 
News. 

HONORABLE  MENTION: 
Conshohocken  (Penna.)  Record¬ 
er;  Dearborn  (Mich.)  Guide; 
.Montrose  (Calif.)  Ledger. 

Tabloid  Format 

FIRST  —  Gowanda  (N.Y.) 
News. 

SECOND  —  Port  Washing¬ 
ton  (Wis.)  Ozaukee  Press. 

THIRD  —  Washingtonville 
(N.Y.)  Orange  County  Post. 

HONORABLE  MENTION: 
Orlando  (Fla.)  Comer  Cup¬ 
board;  Foxboro  (Mass.)  Re¬ 
porter;  LaCanada  (Calif.)  Val¬ 
ley  Sun. 

Firsts  in  various  categories 
were  as  follows: 

Community  Service — Cordele 
(Ga.)  Daily  Dispatch. 

Service  to  Agriculture — Sol- 
vang  (Calif.)  Santa  Ynez  Val¬ 
ley  News  and  Colorado  City 
(Tex.)  Record. 

Editorial — Skokie  (Ill.)  News. 

Herrick  Award  (editorial)  — 
Conshohoken  (Pa.)  Recorder. 

Special  Issue  —  D  e  Q  u  e  e  n 
(Ark.)  Bee  and  New  Elm 
(Minn.)  Daily  Journal. 

Photographic  Use — Newport 
Beach  (Calif.)  Newport  Har¬ 
bor  News  Press. 

News  Picture — Deep  River 
(Conn.)  New  Era. 

Typography — Warsaw  (Ind.) 
Times-Union  (daily),  Spring- 
ville  (Utah)  Herald,  Amery 
(Wis.)  Free  Press,  Park  Forest 
(Ill.)  Star. 

Advertising  Idea — Gainsville 
(Tex.)  Daily  Register. 

Column — Cicero  (Ill.)  Life. 

News  Stoi-y — Belle  (Mo.) 
Banner,  and  Mount  Dora  (Fla.) 
Topic. 

Feature — Port  Townsend 
(Wash.)  Leader. 

Classified  Advertising — IFtw- 
ona  (Minn.)  Daily  News. 

• 

97  in  25-Yr.  Club 

Utica,  N.  Y. 

Six  new  members  have  been 
admitted  to  the  Twenty-Five 
Year  Club  of  the  Utica  Obser¬ 
ver-Dispatch  and  Utica  Daily 
Press,  bringing  the  organiza¬ 
tion’s  total  to  97. 


knows 

. .  .The  man  in  the  pressroom  plays  a  full  share 
in  the  fast  action  that  makes  the  American 
newspaper  a  marvel  of  swift  news  gathering 
and  distribution. 

The  pressman  knows  that  his  footing  is  safe 
.  .  .  when  he  works  in  the  pressroom  of  one  of 
the  great  printing  plants  which  have  learned 
the  value  of  Algrip  .  .  .  the  only  abrasive 
rolled  steel  floor  plate  in  the  world. 

He  may  not  even  know,  offhand,  the  trade 
name  of  the  flooring  underfoot . . .  but  the  man 
who  works  on  Algrip  flooring,  walkways  and 
crossovers  knows  that  he  won't  slip.  The  depth- 
controlled  Algrip  abrasive  sees  to  that. 

And  his  employer  knows  that  his  lower  in¬ 
surance  costs  . . .  and  saving  in  lost  man-hours 
k  ...  are  helping  Algrip  to  pay  for  itself.  A 

A.W.  ALGRIP  \ 


ABRASIVE  ROLLED  STEEL  FLOOR  PLATE 

.  Approved  for  Safety  by  Underwriter^  Laboratoriet. 


ALAN  WOOD  STEEL  COMPANY 

Centbohochan,  Fa.  l.rAlW.I 

Pleaae  send  A.W.  Algrip  Booklet  AL-7 


Cit  - Zone - State _ 

Other  Producti.  A.  W.  SUPER-DIAMOND  Roled  Steel  Floor  Plate— Plote* 
— Sheet! — Strip—  (Aloy  and  Special  Grades) 
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PROMOTION 


Want  to  Take  a  Trip? 
See  An  INS  Broehure 


By  T.  S.  Irvin 

“A  news  service  is  the  sum 
total  of  many  forces  and  fac¬ 
tors  .  .  .  But  with  all  those 
wonders  of  the  modern  era, 
there  is  no  asset  in  a  news 
service  as  important  as  the 
talent  of  the  men  and  women 
who  gather,  write  and  illustrate 
the  news  that  goes  into  your 
daily  newspaper.” 

The  quote  is  from  a  brochure 
just  released  by  International 
News  Service.  You  can  sub¬ 
stitute  for  “news  service”  the 
single  word  “newspaper.”  The 
statement  applies.  The  talent 
of  your  staff  is  as  important  an 
asset  as  you  possess.  It  may 
even  be  your  most  important. 
No  point  to  quibbling,  however. 
But  much  to  the  point — it  is  an 
asset  from  which  you  can 
fashion  your  most  persuasive 
and  effective  promotion. 

It’s  true'  that  many  newspa¬ 
pers  are  already  doing  this.  It 
would  be  idle  to  suggest  that 
they  might  do  even  more.  But 


Best 


Buffalo 


Buy 

for  ECONOMY 

•  It’s  the  Morning 
Courier-Express  which 
carries  your  sales  mes¬ 
sage  at  a  low  rate  to 
nearly  ^  of  the  463,000 
families  in  Western  New 
York’s  8-county  market 
where  effective  buying 
income  averages  $5,286 
per  family. 

ROP  COLOR 

available  both 
daily  and  Sunday 

BUFFALO 

COURIER-EXPRESS 


it’s  also  sadly  true  that  more 
newspapers  are  not  doing  this 
than  are  doing  it.  We'  can  only 
hope  that  they  will  soon  begin 
to  do  something  along  this  line. 
And  then  if  some  means  could 
be  found  to  do  such  a  job  for 
the  whole  newspaper  industry — 
for  the  daily  newspaper,  U.S.A. 
— brother,  what  a  promotion 
that  would  be! 

A  Honey 

This  brochure  is  a  honey.  It 
is  titled  “INS — The  Story  of  In¬ 
ternational  News  Service.”  It 
is  oversize,  11x14  inches,  beau¬ 
tifully  printed  in  gravure,  well 
written,  well  designed.  It  takes 
the  reader  on  a  trip  through 
INS,  which  means  actually  a 
trip  around  the  world,  meeting 
INS  people  everywhere  in  the 
world  where  they  work. 

Its  intent  is  simple — to  sell 
INS  to  newspapers  not  now 
buying  the  service.  One  impor¬ 
tant  function  of  promotion  is  to 
keep  present  users  sold.  It  does 
this  job  equally  well.  But  its 
usefulness  to  promotion  people, 
whether  their  papers  use  INS 
or  not,  is  far  broader  than 
either  of  these  objectives.  For 
them  it  can  be  inspiration  and 
example  of  how  to  sell  the 
talent  that  is  any  newspaper’s 
greatest  asset. 

In  these  pages  you  visit  INS 
bureaus  the  world  over.  You 
meet  key  members  of  the  INS 
staff  the  world  over.  You  leai’n 
something  about  them.  And  you 
come  away  with  the  feeling  that 
here  is  a  live  and  a  living  or¬ 
ganization  very  much  on  its 
toes.  What  you  read  and  see — 
and  the  photographs  in  this 


n 


THE  SERVICE  THAT  HELPS  IN  THE 
USE  OF  NEWSPAPER  ADVERTISING 


REPRESENTATIVES! 
SCOLARO,  MEEKER  &  SCOTT 
Pacific  Coa.l!  DOYLE  &  HAWLEY 


n 


ACB  maintains  five 
strategically  located 
offices  for  fast,  uni¬ 
form  and  accurate 
I  ^  distribution  of  check¬ 
ing  copies  to  all  agen¬ 
cies  and  advertisers. 

Service  Offices  \  •  new  thk  •  CKictco 

[  —  ^  •  COLNMIUS  •  MEMPHIS 

i  I  •  SAN  FIANCISCO 

advertising! 

[CHECKING  BUREAU,  INcJ 


brochure  are  magnificent  — 
makes  you  quite  ready  to  believe 
one  statement  in  it:  “Nobody 
can  touch  them  on  a  truly  big 
story.  Show  them  a  story  that 
sells  newspapers  and  they  liter¬ 
ally  surround  it.” 

Promotion  like  this  is  a  joy 
to  read.  We  wish  there'  were  at 
least  one  piece  like  this  every 
week  of  the  year. 

Color 

It’s  hard  to  imagine  a  world 
without  color.  Yet  the  idea  is 
an  intriguing  one  —  and  Len 
Bach,  general  promotion  man¬ 
ager  of  the  Philadelphia  In¬ 
quirer,  uses  it  most  effectively 
in  a  little  brochure  he  has  just 
done  to  help  the  letail  ad  staff 
sell  ROP  color. 

The  brochure  avoids  statistics. 
It  plays  strictly  on  the  emo¬ 
tions.  This  gives  it  an  excite¬ 
ment  no  statistics  could  provide. 
Blank  pages  are  provided  for 
current  color  testimonials  and 
rate  data.  Leh  reports  that  the 
salesmen  are  using  it,  “it’s  not 
gathering  dust  in  our  store 
room.” 

The  Basic  Medium 

The  Memphis  (Tenn.)  Com¬ 
mercial  Appeal  and  Press- 
Scimitar  are  mailing  reprints 
of  a  forceful  double-spread  ad¬ 
vertisement  telling  advertisers 
that  “newspaper  advertising  is 
basic  to  retail  sales  success.” 
The'  spread  is  a  complete  pitch 
for  newspaper  advertising  —  it 
tells  all,  including  salient  facts 
about  how  big  a  market  Mem¬ 
phis  is,  put  together  in  a  single 
column  for  quick  reading. 

There’s  a  phrase  in  this  pro¬ 
motion  that  strikes  us  as  one 
that  ought  to  be  pounded  home 
to  advei-tisers  time  and  time  and 
time  again:  “That’s  why  you 
need  newspapers — the  only  ad¬ 
vertising  media  as  BIG  as  your 
own  plans  for  business  success!” 
It’s  a  dinger.  And  there  is  sup¬ 
port  for  the  statement  in  the 
copy,  which  also  discusses 
costs  :  “advertising  doesn’t 
really  cost — it  pays.” 

Two-Year  Project 

One  of  the  most  ambitious 
map  projects  ever  undertaken 
in  San  Diego  (Calif.)  County 
has  been  completed  for  the 
Union-Tribune  Publishing  Com¬ 
pany. 

It  is  a  three-dimensional  ter¬ 
rain  map,  showing  mountains 
and  rivers,  desert  and  forest, 
towns  and  countryside,  roads 
and  railroads  over  the  more 
than  9,000  square  miles  of  the 
county,  as  well  as  parts  of  Im¬ 
perial,  Riverside  and  Orange 
Counties,  and  a  strip  of  Baja 
California. 

In  realistic  colors  and  illu¬ 


minated  with  several  batterieM 
of  lights,  the  map  is  on  publicfj 
display  at  the  newspaper  of¬ 
fices  adjoining  the  street  lobby. 
The  project,  requiring  almost 
two  years,  was  done  by  Wal- i 
lace  F.  Hamilton,  La  JolU ' 
artist,  who  traveled  over  30,000] 
miles  and  studied  hundreds  of 
maps  and  airplane  photographs. 

Viewers  can  press  any  one 
of  108  buttons  which  illuminate 
the  location  of  a  named  place, 

Favorable  Results 

When  someone  asks  a  favor 
of  the  Clovis  (N.  H.)  News- 
Journal,  they  get  results  in  a 
big  way. 

Recently  the  paper  received 
a  letter  from  Mrs.  R.  J.  Devitt 
asking  if  the  paper  could  find 
a  lady  to  stand-in  as  a  mother 
at  the  wedding  of  her  daughter, 
Barbara,  who  had  come  to 
Clovis  to  marry  her  high  school 
sweetheart,  Sgt.  Hugh  Bolton, 
stationed  at  Clovis  Air  Force 
Base. 

The  News- Journal  staff  de¬ 
cided  to  go  all-out  to  help  Mrs. 
Devitt  and  the  engaged  couple. 
With  the  help  of  the  NCO  Club 
at  Clovis  AFB,  local  merchants, 
the  Chamber  of  Commerce  and 
local  citizens,  they  obtained 
enough  money  not  only  to  fly 
Mrs.  Devitt  to  Clovis  but  Sgt 
Bolton’s  mother  as  well.  It  was 
indeed  a  surprise  when  the 
young  couple  met  their 
mothers. 

Beside  the  trips,  a  $35  wed¬ 
ding  cake  was  donated,  motel 
reservations  were  given  for  the 
couple’s  first  honeymoon  night, 
and  a  reception  was  planned  by 
the  NCO  club. 

• 

S.  F.  News  Fund 
Buys  Elephant 

San  Francisco 
Pennies  collected  by  the  San 
Francisco  News  have  topped  the 
$3,500  mark  to  enable  purchase 
of  an  elephant  to  replace  the 
San  Francisco  Zoo’s  deceased 
Marge. 

The  idea  conceived  by  Frank 
Ford,  editor,  was  to  buy  a  new 
zoo  elephant  with  funds  con¬ 
tributed  by  the  children.  On  the 
21st  day  the  fund  was  over  the 
top  with  more  than  2,200  con¬ 
tributions. 

Harry  Press,  reporter,  became 
the  News’  elephant  fund  editor 
for  21  days. 

• 

92-Page  Historical 

Wakrenton  Va. 
The  Fauquier  Democrat, 
weekly  published  by  Hubert  B. 
Phipps  and  Fitzhugh  Turner, 
observed  its  50th  anniversary 
on  June  9  with  an  82-page  his¬ 
torical  edition. 
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I  I  V  t>UBWAV 


“More  People  Riding  Transit  Means  Less 
Traffic  Congestion!’’ 

^  says  James  M.  Symington,  Vice  President — Operations,  Public 
Service  Co-ordinated  Transport  of  New  Jersey 


GENERALS  ELECTRIC 


Tigress  ts  Our  Most  important  Induct 


Modern  transit  vehicles  traveling  on  a  separate  right-of-way,  like  these  on  the  Newark  City 
Subway,  provide  the  fast  and  attractive  service  that  encourages  drivers  to  keep  their  autos 
away  from  the  downtown  area.  Riding  has  increased  20%  on  this  line  since  its  moderniza¬ 
tion  program  was  started  in  January  of  1954. 


Efficient  public  transportation  is  the  key  to  ending  traffic  congestion  in  our  metropolitan 
communities.  For  bulletin  on  “What  You  Can  Do  To  Add  Speed  and  Convenience  To  City 
Transportation,”  write  Section  107-23A,  General  Electric  Co.,  Locomotive  &  Car  Equipment 
Dept.,  Erie,  Pa. 


I 


( A  dvertisement ) 


[<*>5 


From  where  I  sit 
jSy  Joe  Marsh 


T  T  T  gn^own  so  that  citizens  know  lesg 

Liawyers  near  and  less  of  the  more  and  more 

operations  of  government.  . . 

n*rvi  T-|  C  R  a  people  are  going  to  have 

W  ILCljp  to  look  to  the  press  and  bar 

^  Q  more  and  more,  in  the  years 

ijrOV  t  OCCrCCV  to  stop  the  trend  to- 

J  ward  secret  government,”  he 


Sad  Note 
From  The  Bugle 


All  of  us  on  the  Clarion  were  alarmed 
to  learn  that  our  principal  rival  in  the 
newspaper  field — the  Balesville  Bugle 
— might  have  to  shut  down. 

Crops  were  bad  in  Balesville  last 
year  and  one  of  their  factories  moved 
out  of  town.  J ust  temporary  hard  times, 
of  course — hut  the  Bugle  needs  help 
now  if  ifs  to  survive. 

So,  this  paper  is  going  to  scrape  up 
a  little  money  to  help  tide  them  over, 
and  we  hope  other  local  concerns  will 
do  the  same.  We’ve  seldom  agreed 
with  them  editorially  over  the  years— 
but  we  want  their  competition  to  keep 
us  on  our  toes. 

From  where  I  sit,  this  country  needs 
papers  with  different  points  of  view — 
just  as  it  needs  people  with  different 
ideas  and  tastes.  You  may  prefer  iced 
tea  as  a  hot-weather  cooler  ...  I  gen¬ 
erally  choose  a  cold  glass  of  beer.  But 
if  either  of  us  couldn't  express  his 
opinion,  and  act  on  it,  that  would  be 
^‘bad  news"  for  the  whole  community. 


Copyright,  1955,  United  States  Brewers  Foundation 


Cincinnati 
J.  R.  Wiggins,  managing  edi¬ 
tor  of  the  Washington  (D.C.) 


asserted. 

Mr.  Wiggins  also  predicted 
that  judges  ultimately  would 
permit  cameras  in  the  courts 


Post  and  Times  Herald,  urged  jjq  more  distracting  to  juries 
the  nation’s  lawyers  June  11  to  ..than  hearing  aids  or  glasses 
help  keep  court  doors  open  and  yggjj  to  improve  the  observation 
predicted  the  public  will  look  the  proceedings  by  handi- 
to  the  press  and  the  bar  “to  capped  persons  in  the  back 
stop  the  trend  toward  secret  row.” 
government.”  • 

Mr.  Wiggins,  speaking  before  Georgia  Press  Group 
the  American  Bar  Association,  u  mjr  n  ^ 

said,  “I  find  it  difficult  to  be-  Honors  Macon  Papers 

lieve  that  it  would  be  consistent  Savannah,  Ga. 

with  our  laws  or  traditions  to  The  Macon  Telegraph  and 
allow  the  state  to  shut  up  the  News  won  trophies  from  the 
courts  out  of  indifference  to  Georgia  Press  Association  for 


the  rights  of  the  accused.' 


general  excellence  in  the  daily 


And  he  said,  “I  find  it  equally  newspaper  field.  The  Telegraph 
difficult  to  believe  that  it  would  copped  top  honors  for  dailies  of 
be  anymore  consistent  with  law  more  than  20,000  circulation, 
or  lo^c  to  allow  a  guilty  person,  while  the  News  took  the  award 
at  his  petition,  to  shut  up  the  for  dailies  with  less  than  20,000. 


courts,  in  disregard 
rights  of  the  public.” 


Quimby  Melton,  Jr.,  editor  of 
the  Griffin  Daily  News,  was 


The  Washington  newsman  elected  president  of  GPA— the 
declared  that  open  trials  im-  third  time  in  the  group’s  history 
prove  the  quality  of  testimony,  a  daily  newspaper  executive 
put  witnesses  and  courts  under  was  named  to  the  post, 
a  wholesome  influence,  inspire  General  excellence  for  weekly 
confidence  in  the  courts,  produce  newspapers  went  to  the  Dalton 
an  “educative”  effect  on  the  Citizen  and  the  Statesboro  Bui- 
public,  permit  citizens  not  in-  loch  Herald. 
volved  to  learn  if  they  are  at-  • 

fected  and  deter  law  violations.  Salesmen’s  Holidays 


Government  Secrecy 
On  the  subject  of  government, 
Mr.  Wiggins  said  that  the  citi- 


Albany,  N.  Y. 
The  Times-Union  unit  of  the 
Newspaper  Guild  has  approved 


zens’  right  to  know  what  is  go-  proposals  for  a  new  two-year 
ing  on  is  “more  seriously  contract,  calling  for  a  gfeneral 
challenged  than  ever  before  in  wage  increase  of  $1  to  $2.50  re¬ 
history.”  troactive  to  March  1.  'The  con- 

While  government  powers  tract  calls  for  26  Saturdays 
have  become  “all-persuasive”,  off  in  a  year  for  classified  and 
he  said,  “federal  secrecy  ha.s  display  advertising  salesmen. 


IS  EDITOR  &  PUBLISHER  WORN  OUT,  AFTER 
MUCH  OFFICE  USE,  WHEN  IT  REACHES 
YOUR  DESK? 

Then  why  not  subscribe  now  and  have  a  copy  of 
E&P  sent  to  your  home  each  week?  It  will  pay 
you  to  have  a  ( 

“Fresh”  codv  de-  I  SEND  editor  &  PUBLISHER 
hvered  to  your  I  52  issues  (S6.50) 


“Fresh”  copy  de¬ 
livered  to  your 
home  where  re¬ 
laxation  and  E&P 
easy-chair  read¬ 
ing  go  hand-in- 
hand. 


Please  enclose  check 


I  Address 


Zone . State. 
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Only  STEEL  can  do  so  many  jobs  so  well 


Wheat  Suffocation.  stored  wheat  needs  lots 

of  air,  or  it  will  mildew  and  rot.  Giant-sized 
USS  American  Quality  Springs  are  covered 
with  Cyclone  Insect  Screening  to  form  tunnels 
through  the  wheat  piles.  Air  is  pumped 
through  under  pressure  to  ventilate  the  wheat, 
and  keeo  it  sweet  and  drv. 


portant.  The  world's  largest  golf  shoe  manu¬ 
facturer  found  a  way  to  reduce  weight  by  1/3 
—by  adding  steel  construction.  The  spikes 
screw  into  an  inner  sole  plate  made  from  USS 
Stainless  Steel.  The  resulting  shoe  is  feather- 
light,  flexible  as  your  foot,  and  you  never  feel 
the  spikes. 


Thousands  of  Horses... Coming  Up!  it  takes 

gasoline  to  get  the  horsepower  out  of  your 
automobile,  but  first  it  takes  horsepower  to 
get  the  gasoline  out  of  the  ground.  Shown 
here  is  the  power  frame  for  a  gigantic  “Oil- 
well”  slush  pump  that  utilizes  nearly  1,000 
input  horsepower  to  force  mud  down  into  an 
oil  well  while  it  is  being  drilled.  United  States 
Steel  makes  a  complete  line  -of  oil  drilling, 
production,  pipe  line  and  refining  equipment. 


Hard  as  Steel,  Soft  as  Rubber.  The  wheels  of  most  trolley  cars  have  a  hard  steel  rim, 
but  they  are  fastened  to  the  hub  with  a  band  of  tough  rubber.  These  Resilient  Steel 
Wheels,  supplied  by  United  States  Steel,  last  longer  and  ride  easier  than  solid  steel  wheels. 

UNITED  STATES  STEEL 


UsS 


^  STEEL 


This  tradi'Mit  is  yoir  giidi  to  qiality  stool 


SEE  THE  UNITED  STATES  STEEL  HOUR.  It’s  a 
full-hour  TV  program  preaentad  every  other 
week  hy  United  States  St^.  Consult  your  local 
newspaper  for  time  and  station. 


For  further  information  on  any  product  mentioned  in  tkie  advertiaement,  write  United  State*  Steel,  S2S  William  Penn  Place,  Pitteburgh,  Pa. 

AMEIICAN  IKIDGE  . .  AMEIICAN  STEEL  A  WIkE  osd  CYCLONE  FENCE  . .  COLUMIIA-GENEVA  STEEL  . .  CONSOLIDATED  WESTEIN  STEEL  . .  GEtlAID  HEEL  STIAPPIN6  . .  NATIONAL  TNIE 
OIL  WELL  SUPPLY  . .  TENNESSEE  COAL  I  IKON  . .  UNITED  STATES  STEEL  PIODUaS  .  .  UNITED  STATES  HEEL  SUPPLY  .  .  OlvWaai  sF  NMTEO  STATES  STEU  CNPNATION.  PITTSMMN 
UNITED  STATES  STEEL  HOMES,  INC.  >  UNION  SUPPLY  COMPANY  •  UNITED  STATES  STEEL  EXPORT  COMPANY  •  UNIVERSAL  ATLAS  CEMENT  COMPANY 
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CIRCULATION 


Increased  Farm  Price 
Calls  for  HD  Service 


The  significant  fact  is  this: 
only  two  “no”  newspapers 
maintained  motor  routes  for 
home  delivery  service. 

They  undoubtedly  gave  a 
“NO”  answer  because  they  are 
having  a  struggle  to  maintain 
their  present  subscription  mail 


By  Robert  A.  Bauer 

Muscatine  (Iowa)  Journal 

Should  the  farmer  pay  a 
higher  subscription  price  ? 
From  the  point  of  circulation 
executives,  the  answer  general¬ 
ly  is  “yes”,  but  what  can  you 
do  about  it  ? 

It  isn’t  necessary  to  go  into 
farm  income  statistics,  for  we 
all  know  he  is  on  a  par  with 
the  city  folks. 

Here  is  a  receipt  dated  1896 
for  a  one-year  subscription  to 
the  Muscatine  Weekly  Journal, 
the  price  $2.  This  is  3.8  cents 
per  copy  by  mail  for  one  year. 
Today  we  are  getting  $9  a 
year  for  the  Muscatine  Journal 
daily  by  mail.  Amazing  isn’t  it, 
almost  3c  per  issue!  Is  this 
progress  in  59  years? 

Take  the  weekly  in  your  ter¬ 
ritory  today,  compare  it  with 
your  mail  price,  see  how  you 
stack  up! 

We  say  the  farmer  should 
pay  a  higher  subscription  rate, 
but,  stop  and  think  we  are  still 
giving  him  “HORSE  AND 
BUGGY”  service  while  our 
radio  and  TV  competition  is 
getting  his  immediate  atten¬ 
tion.  In  1896  our  farm  friends 
had  no  radio  or  TV — he  relied 
on  his  NEWSPAPER  whenever 
it  came. 

We  cannot  let  price  lock  the 
door  to  our  product.  We  need 
the  farmer  for  he  is  a  customer 
to  our  advertisers  just  as  any 
other  subscriber  and  in  all 
probability— A  BETTER  ONE! 


News  Tribune 

So,  if  we  continue  to  give 
“HORSE  AND  BUGGY”  serv¬ 
ice,  we  cannot  expect  a  higher 
price,  even  in  the  event  of  fu¬ 
ture  postal  increases.  Regard¬ 
less  of  this  fact  almost  every 
publisher  would  increase  sub¬ 
scription  rates  to  cover  any  in¬ 
crease  in  second-class  postage. 

Give  Him  Service 

In  a  recent  survey  of  some 
513  newspapers,  more  than  80% 
reported  mail  circulation  had 
dropped  more  than  circulation 
by  other  methods.  Where  news¬ 
papers  had  reported  increases 
in  total  circulation,  the  per¬ 
centage  by  mail  had  still  de¬ 
creased.  I  am  afraid  if  you 
plan  any  further  price  in¬ 
creases  you  will  continue  to 
lose  your  farm  subscription  by 
mail. 

What  is  the  answer? — What 
can  we  do  about  it? — Simply 
this  .  .  .  GIVE  THE  FARMER 
SERVICE!!!  The  farmer  will 
pay  the  price — for  delivery  to 
his  farm  home  on  day  of  pub¬ 
lication. 

Circulators  of  large  and 
small  newspapers,  in  all  sec¬ 
tions  of  the  United  States,  were 
asked  this  question:  Have  you 
found  the  farmer  will  pay  the 
home  delivery  price  for  your 
newspaper?  'That  is,  if  he  gets 
home  delivery  service.  The  re¬ 
plies  were: 

75%  YES 
25%  NO. 


price. 

Lowest  Route  Profit 

Here  is  another  question  that 
shows  what  service  will  do: 

Is  the  farmer  willing  to  pay 
a  premium  price  to  get  home 
delivery  service?  11%  said  yes. 

On  another  question — should 
the  net  profit  on  mail  equal 
home  delivery?  —  there  were 
many  comments  and  37%  of 
the  questionnaires  were  un- 
an.swered.  48%  say  net  profits 
should  be  equal  and  15%  say 
“No”. 

I  am  surprised  that  so  few 
circulators  have  a  knowledge  of 
their  net  profit  on  home  de¬ 
livery,  mail  or  motor  routes. 
The  few  who  did  answer  the 
questionnaire  gave  motor 
routes  the  lowest  net  profit. 

In  a  nutshell,  some  newspa¬ 
pers  in  the  25,000  to  50,000 
class  and  most  newspapers  in 
the  50,000  and  over  class  are 
meeting  their  competition  and 
increasing  their  circulation  by 
giving  home  delivery  service. 
The  smaller  newspapers  have 
their  eye  only  on  the  profit; 
they  are  forgetting  service, 
losing  mail  circulation  and  let¬ 
ting  their  greatest  competitors 
beat  them  constantly. 

I  firmly  believe  that  same 
day  home  delivery  distribution 
is  the  only  answer  to  this  price 
problem. 

Apathetic  Closed  Door 
Views  Rapped  by  ME 

St.  Petersburg,  Fla. 

Criticizing  their  apathetic 
view  towards  closed  door  meet- 


Texas  Daily 
Ends  Service 
After  4  Years 

Pampa,  Tex. 

The  four  -  year  -  old  Daily 
Spokesman,  a  morning  and  Sun¬ 
day  newspaper  with  circulation 
listed  at  5,729,  suspended  ope¬ 
ration  with  its  June  5  edition. 
Publisher  Frank  Carter  an¬ 
nounced. 

In  announcing  the  suspension,  ^ 
Mr.  Carter  said,  “Pampa  is  just 
not  quite  big  enough  to  support 
two  daily  newspapers.”  The  city 
of  20,000  is  also  served  by  the 
Pampa  Daily  News,  an  after¬ 
noon  paper  now  in  its  49th  year 
of  publication.  It  has  a  circu¬ 
lation  of  7,126. 

The  Spokesman,  which  was 
founded  on  Nov.  11,  1951  by  J. 
C.  Daniels,  suspended  publica¬ 
tion  once  before'  on  Nov.  23, 
1952.  Mr.  Carter  stepped  in  and 
revived  the  paper  on  Christmas 
Day,  1952. 

Production  equipment  of  the 
Spokesman  was  purchased  at 
an  undisclosed  price'  by  Freedom 
Newspapers  Inc.,  publisher  of 
the  Santa  Ana  (Calif.)  Regis¬ 
ter.  No  real  estate  was  involved 
in  the  purchase. 

With  the  suspension  of  the 
Spokesman,  Texas  has  only  one 
city  (Greenville)  under  500,000 
population  with  two  separately 
owned  daily  publications. 

It  was  reliably  estimated  that 
the  Spokesman’s  losses  since  its 
inception  were  in  excess  of 
$400,000. 

• 

New  Pentagon  Memorial 
For  Korea  Newsmen 

Washington 

A  memorial  to  the  15  Ameri- 


^  $3)/'  Have  you  heard  how 
CHURCH,  RICKARDS  &  CO.  can... 

I  •  Secure  New  Newspaper 

Subscribers 

^  *  Increase  Revenue 

^  .  •  Lower  Promotion  Costs 

^  \/^'|  •  Reduce  Subscriber  Turnover 

\  ^  * 

Writ*  for  oomplot*  Information  without  obligation 


ings,  Harold  Ballew,  managing  can  and  foreign  war  correspon- 
editor  of  the  St.  Petersburg  In-  dents  who  lost  their  lives  in 
dependent,  called  upon  newspa-  Korea  soon  will  be  unveiled  at 
per  publishers  to  lobby^  for  Defense  Department  be'side 

legislation  which  will  provide  a  ong  now  honoring  44  who 

‘  free  flow  of  news.”  covering  U.  S.  forces  in 

Mr.  Ballew,  speaking  before  World  War  II. 
the  spring  meeting  of  the  The  memorial  to  World  War, 
Florida  Associated  Press  Asso-  n  correspondents  is  in  the 
ciation,  said  that  if  the  cam-  large  Pentagon  press  room, 
paign  to  keep  the  ne'ws  channels  Photographs  of  the  44  report- 
open  is  to  be  successful,  it  must  g^s  are  mounted  on  a  6  by  12 
be  a  joint  effort  of  newspaper-  ^^^p  of  the  world, 

men  and  publishers  whose  in-  pictures  as  far  as  possible  are 
fluence  is  sorely  needed. 

on  the  map  over  the 

*  geographic  area  whei’e  each  re 

Carrier  No.  1,000  porter  died. 

Hackensack,  N.  J.  At  the  top  of  the  map  is  » 
The  Bergen  Evening  Record  commemorative  plaque  sur- 
has  recently  had  its  100th  mounted  by  the  Defense  Depart- 
carrier-salesman  open  a  new  ment  seal  and  carrying  the 
route.  The  carrier  program  was  legend  “War  Correspondents 
initiated  in  its  present  form  in  1941-1945”  and  the  traditional 

1951.  “thirty,” 
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in  values  of  soft  drinks  as  food  are 
*  1^1  chiefly  in  the  carbohydrate  field.  They 

supply  the  body  with  the  fastest  food 
energy  because  they  are  sweetened 
liquids  which  are  more  quickly  utilized  by  the  body. 
The  effervescence  of  carbonation  hastens  that  use. 

When  the  body  needs  energy  it  calls  first  on  car¬ 
bohydrates,  and  if  carbohydrates  are  not  present  in 
the  system  it  must  use  the  protein  foods  which  would 
otherwise  serve  their  primary  purpose  of  body  build¬ 
ing.  Hence,  bottled  soft  drinks  are  particularly  val¬ 
uable  as  emergency  energy  foods  because  of  the 
speed  with  which  they  are  utilized,  and  because  they 
protect  against  this  conversion  of  more  expensive 
proteins  for  energy  usage. 

Since  sugar  is  the  sole  source  of  fuel  for  brain 
and  nerve  tissues,  as  well  as  muscular  contraction, 
and  since  sugar  increases  tissue  resistance  to  infec¬ 
tion  and  detoxifies,  bottled  soft  drinks  have  a  con¬ 
venient  and  useful  place  as  a  food  in  most  dietaries 
. . .  particularly  those  of  children  who  need  an  ample 
supply  of  carbohydrates  for  energy. 

The  average  human  being  loses  about  two  and 
one-half  quarts  of  fluid  daily.  Bottled  soft  drinks 
offer  a  good  means  of  replacing  this  fluid  loss.  They 
have  a  legitimate  place  in  the  body’s  fluid  program. 
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Purification  of  the  water  used  in  bottled  soft 
drinks,  together  with  their  sparkling  carbonation, 
careful  packaging  in  sealed  containers,  keep  them 
purer  than  ordinary  drinking  water.  They  have  been 
used  time  and  again  in  epidemics  where  purity  of 
the  water  supply  was  questioned  ...  no  epidemic  has 
ever  been  traced  to  them. 

Finally,  the  effervescence  of  bottled  soft  drinks 
helps  speed  up  stomach  action  and  aids  more  rapid 
digestion  of  foods  present.  Their  pungent  flavors 
stimulate  the  taste  buds  and  they  are  truly  appetizers. 

American  Bottlers 
.  of  Carbonated  Beverages 

WASHINGTON  6,  D.  C. 

The  National  Association  of  the  Soft  Drink  Industry 


The  American  Bottlers  of  Carbonated  Bever¬ 
ages  is  a  non-profit  association  of  manufactur¬ 
ers  of  bottled  soft  drinks,  with  members  in 
every  State.  Its  purposes ..  .to  improve  pro¬ 
duction  and  distribution  methods  through 
education  and  research,  and  to  promote  better 
understanding  of  the  industry  and  its  products. 
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Thg  Chicago  Sun-Thcbb  purpomly  potMona  it$  Sgrrlcg*Ao  ngx<  to  ita  uating  tor  joor 
coawaruonoa  whan  uung  SRDS.  Thay  adao  run  m  Sarrica~Ad  in  CONBUMSR  BCabsxts. 


The  Service-Ads  that  hundreds  of  publishers  place  in 
Standard  Rate  help  advertisers  and  their  agencies  by  giving 
them  more  of  the  kind  of  information  they  are  looking  for... 
when  they  want  it.  They  are  called  Service-Ads  because  they 
offer  service  information  in  a  service  position. 


at  ana  agenci  mn  said 

“In  large  metropolitan  cities  I  am  interested  in  reader  characteristics, 
if  I  can  get  sound  figures.  Primarily,  when  I  ask  for  statistics 
I  want  to  know  reader  statistics  more  than  market  statistics. 

As  I  said  before,  this  is  especially  important  in  a  large  metropolitan 
area  which  is  served  by  many  different  types  of  newspapers.” 


SIRVS  #  ®  ^  OH 


Standard  Rate  &  Data  Service,  Inc. 

The  National  Authority  Serving  the  Media-Buying  Function 

Walter  E.  Botthof,  Publisher,  1740  Ridge  Ave.,  Evanston,  Ill. 

Sales  Offices:  New  York,  N.  Y.  *  Evanston,  Ill.  •  Los  Angelos,  Cal. 
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8  exclusive  ways 

Seivice-Ads 

can 

lielp  you 


1.  They  provide  useful  infonna- 
tion  that  expands  the  listed  data; 
make  it  quickly  available  to  you 
in  client  meetings,  or  when  you’re 
working  late  at  the  office  or  at 
home  week-ends. 

2>  They  giva  jrou  the  gist  of  a 
market  or  medium  story,  helping 
jrou  recall  all  the  information  3rou 
have  abaorbed  from  literature  and 
hom  representatives. 

3>  They  boil  down  facts  to  simple 
terms  that  you  can  extract  and 
mclude  in  your  madia  proposals. 

4,  They  giva  you  the  story  fast 
wfasn  you  are  entering  a  new  nun- 
kst,  or  preiMiring  a  schedule  for  a 
new  account. 

5,  They  give  you  a  handy  “file” 
of  media  information  and  protect 
jrou  against  the  inadequacies  of 
central  filing  systems  that  may  be 
unable  to  supply  what  you  want 
when  you  want  it;  or  worse,  may 
contain  only  out-of-date  materiaL 

^6,  They  give  you  information  at 
the  very  time  you  seek  it,  and  do 
not  intrude  or  ask  for  attention  at 
tny  other  time. 

It  They  give  you  quick  access  to 
tdditional  information  when  a  me¬ 
dium’s  general  promotion  arouses 
your  interest. 

8,  They  give  you  a  “last  chance” 
wurce  from  which  you  can  get  a 
final  briefing  on  a  medium’s  story 
Wore  you  make  your  final  decision. 


UN  Meeting  f 
Turns  Dream  1 
Into  Reality 

San  Francisco  I 
A  year-old  dream  of  the  | 
Press  and  Union  Le'agrue  Club  | 
here  will  become  a  reality  when  | 
the  United  Nations  holds  its  | 
tenth  anniversary  meeting  here,  | 
June  20-26.  I 

As  a  result  the  Club  will  | 
again  become  news  center  of  B 
the  world,  even  as  it  was  in  1945  | 
when  more  than  1,000  writers,  | 
staffers  and  commentators  | 
gathered  for  the  birth  of  the  g 
international  organization.  B 
PULC  officially  has  been  de-  | 
signated  as  press  center  for  the  B 
anniversary  sessions.  Full  wire  | 
facilities  are  being  set  up  in  B 
the  club.  Special  arrangements  B 
are  being  made  to  handle  a  p 
press  gathering  that  Robert  R.  m 
Gros,  chairman  of  the  Citizens  g 
Executive  Committee,  estimates  B 
may  total  700.  p 

A  special  Gang  Dinner  series  B 
will  open  June  18  with  E.  M.  B 
Van  Kleffens,  president,  and  I 
Dag  Hammarskjold,  secretary  B 
general  of  the  UN,  as  scheduled  I 
speakers.  Other  delegates  will  1 
appear  at  luncheons  and  din-  I 
ners  throughout  the  week.  A  B 
cocktail  party  for  all  visiting  g 
newspapermen  will  take  place  p 
June  22.  B 

Club  Originated  Plan  B 

A  move  to  obtain  an  anniver-  g 
sary  meeting  of  the  UN  in  San  g 
Francisco  was  launched  by  | 
Press  Club  directors  last  year.  | 
Ted  Huggins  and  Augustus  I 
Keane  were  then  named  co-  g 
chairmen.  Last  September  Roy  | 
Cummings,  committee  secretary,  m 
made  a  trip  East  that  won  the'  p 
attention  of  UN  leaders  to  the  g 
project.  fl 

Encouraged,  the  club  con-  | 
tinned  its  fight  for  the  proposal,  m 
Members  of  the  citizens  com-  1 
mittee  include  Ed  Montgomery,  1 
San  Francisco  Examiner,  last  i 
year’s  club  president,  and  the 
present  president,  Paul  Speegle, 
San  Francisco  News. 

• 

Pauline  Rivers  Named 
For  Club  Contacts 

Pauline  W.  Rivers  has  been 
named  director  of  organization 
activities  by  the  New  York  | 
Times.  In  her  new  position,  Mrs.  | 
Rivers  will  work  closely  with  | 
women’s  clubs  and  similar  or-  | 
ganizations.  For  the  past  12  I 
years  she  has  been  director  of  I 
the  club  service  bureau  of  the  | 
I  New  York  Herald  Tribune.  | 


^EDITORIAL  WORKSHOP 

By  Roy  H.  Copperud 

By  the  Numbers 

There  must  be  something  fundamentally  indecent  about 
the  use  of  figures  in  text,  to  judge  from  the  way  most 
publications  shy  away  from  it.  Some  magazines  even  spell 
out  numbers  as  large  as  six  hundred  and  fifty-three, 
thereby  demonstrating  their  scorn  for  economizing  on 
space,  and  also  their  abhorrence  for  anything  as  revolt¬ 
ing  to  the  sensibilities  as  653. 

Newspapers  share  this  distaste  but  for  the  most  part 
draw  the  line  at  10.  That  is,  numbers  under  10  are  spelled 
out,  and  figures  are  used  for  the  rest.  Ten  must  have 
mystical  significance  as  a  great  divider,  because  it  is  al¬ 
most  universally  accepted,  but  what  this  significance  is 
must  be  divined  by  some  editorial  soothsayer. 
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B  Discovering  the  identity  of  the  man  who  first  fixed  10, 
M  rather  than  15,  for  this  purpose  might  offer  a  fitting  sub- 
B  j«ct  for  a  Ph.D  thesis  in  journalism.  And  when  his  name 
M  is  learned,  a  monument  might  be  raised  to  his  memory. 

=  *  *  * 

=  The  question  of  which  numbers  are  to  be  rendered  in 
B  figures  and  which  are  to  be  spelled  out  is,  of  course,  a 
B  matter  of  style  of  individual  publications.  And  style  is 
m  a  matter  of  taste  or  preference,  concerning  which  there 

I~  ought  to  be  no  dispute.  But  it  seems  that  in  handling 
numbers,  those  newspapers  that  are  concerned  about  con- 
=  sistency  in  editorial  details  are  making  things  unneces- 

Isarily  difficult. 

The  rule  of  10-and-over  would  be  easy  enough  to  fol¬ 
low  if  it  were  not  for  the  exceptions,  which  are  legion. 
Sample  a  few,  chosen  at  random:  ages,  addresses,  per- 
p  centages,  scores,  dates,  expressions  containing  mixed 
g  figures  (nine  or  10),  statistical  matter  (what  a  bushel- 
p  basket  this  one  is!),  height,  time  of  day,  decimals,  bet- 
B  ting  odds,  latitude  and  longitude,  temperatures,  humidity 
B  readings,  barometric  readings,  sums  of  money,  vote 
m  totals,  page  numbers,  tables,  dimensions,  military  desig- 
B  nations,  roll  calls,  rainfall  measurements.  These,  on  one 
B  newspaper  or  another,  are  directed  to  be  given  in  figures, 
B  regardless  of  size. 

B  *  *  * 

I  Some  such  exceptions  are  freakish:  give  rain-gauge 

■  readings  in  figures  unless  they  are  not  taken  from  the 
_  gauge  and  are  under  10  (fathom  that  one,  if  you  can, 
I  me  hearties!) ;  spell  out  decades  and  sums  that  have  been 
B  incorporated  with  words;  use  figures  for  temperatures  ex- 
I  cept  in  such  expressions  as,  “there  was  a  thirty-degree 
I  rise  in  temperature  during  the  day.” 

B  The  numerous  exceptions  to  the  rule  of  10  cause  the 
B  copyreader  to  stop  and  ponder  when  he  encounters  a 
I  number,  and  oftener  than  should  be  necessary  for  such 
B  a  routine  matter,  he  must  have  recourse  to  the  style 
M  book.  Even  then  he  will  not  always  get  a  conclusive  an- 

Iswer,  as  evidenced  by  the  murky  rules  cited. 

*  *  • 

All  this  leads  to  an  earth-shaking  suggestion:  why  not, 
at  the  next  revision  of  the  style  book,  or  even  forthwith, 
m  Rive  up  the  losing  fight  against  the  use  of  figures?  Per- 

Imit  the  use  of  figures  entirely,  and  in  doubtful  instances, 
let  the  common  sense  of  the  writer  or  the  copywriter  gov- 
^  em.  The  decision  to  rely  on  common  sense  would  itself  be 
■  a  gain,  for  the  present  welter  of  arbitrary  and  conflict- 
E  ing  rules  certainly  is  not  based  on  it. 

I  Who  would  care?  Not  the  readers,  certainly.  Those  who 
B  have  some  critical  apprehension  of  the  proper  use  of 
1  language  are  likely  to  be  nettled  by  errors  and  banalities, 

I  but  not  by  the  difference  between  stx  or  eight  and  6  or  8 — 
^  if,  indeed,  there  is  any. 
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City  Desk  Training  Aids 
J-A’s  Veteran  Librarian 


By  S.  Richard  Brooks 


Shop  talk  to  Peter  Campbell, 
the  New  York  Joumal-Amer- 
ican’a  chief  librarian,  means 
one  thing:  the  days  on  the  old 
American’s  city  desk. 

But  when  pressed,  the  kindly 
man  who  has  spent  all  of  his 
68  newspapering  years  with 
the  Hearst  organization  in 
New  York,  will  reveal  that  a 
librarian’s  chief  asset  is  his 
contacts.  “A  reporter  must 
have  friends  and  contacts,  and 
I  know  every  librarian  in  this 
city,”  he  said  rather  sternly. 

And  friends  he  has.  Last  week 
the  Silurians,  a  group  of  vet¬ 
eran  New  York  City  newsmen, 
honored  the  respected  gentle¬ 
man  at  the  Overseas  Press 
Club. 

“I  tried  to  put  that  party 
off,  but  they  were  persistent. 
I  don’t  know  what  all  the  fuss 
is  about,”  he  mused. 


Started  in  1896 
Pete  Campbell’s  first  news¬ 
paper  days  go  back  to  1896  on 
the  American’s  city  desk  “when 
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I  was  a  boy  in  short  pants.  Mr. 
Hearst  Senior  trained  me  and 
I  can  say  that  that  training 
has  been  invaluable  to  me  in 
the  library.” 

He  believes  that  every  library 
clerk  should  have  city  desk 
training  because  it  can  “make 
it  easier  for  the  reporters  and 
any  out-of-town  men  on  the 
staff.” 

Asked  if  he  regretted  the 
switch  from  the  city  desk  (he 
was  the  American’s  assistant 
city  editor  for  12  years)  to 
the  library  18  years  ago,  the 
bespectacled  veteran  said: 

“I’m  a  newspaperman;  what¬ 
ever  they  tell  me  to  do,  I  do.” 

Mr.  Campbell  came  to  the 
American  in  1896  when  William 
Randolph  Hearst  started  the 
newspaper.  He’s  been  a  copy 
boy,  cub,  police  reporter,  courts 
reporter  and  City  Hall  re¬ 
porter.  And  he’s  seen  the  days 
when  never-to-be-thrown  out 
clippings  cluttered  up  the  old 
morgue. 

“The  library  is  not  a  morgue 
any  longer,”  he  said.  “In  the 
old  days  all  we  had  were  clip¬ 
pings  which  were  covered  with 
dust.  The  reporters  hated  to 
come  down  here  because  the 
clips  were  so  dirty  and  fell 
apart  in  your  hand.  Not  so 
today.” 

Not  a  Morgue 


Peter  Campbell 


“The  most  important  thing 
the  modern  librarian  must 
learn,”  he  thoughtfully  added, 
“is  weeding  out  the  old  useless 
material  which  is  outdated  and 
won’t  be  called  for.” 


And  he  continued:  “How  can 
you  call  it  a  morgue  today 
when  our  library  has  about  one 
and  a  half  million  cuts,  two 
and  a  half  million  pictures, 
fifty  thousand  negatives  and  a 
stack  full  of  books,  pamphlets, 
clippings,  biographies  and 
maps? 


Asked  what  he  would  do 
should  he  get  a  call  for  the 
“weeded”  matter,  Mr.  Campbell 
said,  “That  rarely  happens.  But 
if  it  should  I  go  to  the  New 
York  Times’  Index,  get  the 
date  and  then  look  it  up  in  the 
our  own  back  issues.  You’ve 
got  to  be  resourceful  on  the 
city  desk  and  you’ve  got  to  be 
that  way  here.” 

With  every  issue  of  the  J-A 
on  microfilm,  Pete  Campbell 
knows  what  must  be  “weeded” 
and  he’s  trained  one  clerk  to 
do  nothing  but  that. 

“However,  we  have  to  pro¬ 
tect  ourselves  locally  and  na¬ 
tionally,”  he  said.  “We’re  es¬ 
pecially  careful  on  speeches 
which  are  saved  for  about  five 
years.  The  minor  material  is 
usually  disposed  of  in  about 
one  year.” 


CHAS.  T.  MAIN,  INC. 

Consulting  Engineers  Since  1893 


ECONOMIC  STUDIES, PROCESS  STUDIES,  DESIGN,  SPECIFICATIONS 
PROCUREMENT  AND  SUPERVISION  OF  CONSTRUCTION 
FOR 

NEWSPAPER  AND  PRINTING  PLANTS 


so  Federal  St.  Boston,  Mots. 

317  South  Tryon  St.  Chariotte,  N.  C. 


About  the  toughest  thing 
for  the  J-A  library  to  keep  is 
photos  of  good-looking  girls, 
the  mild-mannered  newspaper¬ 
man  revealed.  “We  once  had  a 
triple  murder  and  a  model  was 
involved.  We  had  about  a  hun¬ 
dred  sexy  photos  of  that  girl 
but  I  suspect  we  don’t  have  a 
dozen  left  now.”  \ 

He  said  one  library  rule  is  ■. 
that  all  material  be  returned.  ' 
“Mr.  Hearst  Senior  was  very  i 
strict  on  that,”  he  added.  i 

Keeping  Pete  Campbell  con-  ' 
fined  to  library  shop  talk  is  a 
hard  job.  If  questioned  about  j 
topics  which  remotely  overlap  f 
a  big  story  or  a  reporter’s  in¬ 
genuity,  he’ll  tell  you: 

That  Damon  Runyon  was 
the  “finest  reporter  I  ever 
worked  with”; 

That  Gene  Fowler,  John  K. 
Winkler,  Charles  Bayer,  and 
Alfred  Henry  Lewis  were  tops; 

That  Mr.  Hearst  taught  Wm 
how  to  avoid  libel; 

That  he  was  17  years  old 
when  he  was  assigned  to  City 
Hall; 

That  he  learned  page  make¬ 
up  by  peering  over  Mr.  Hearst’s 
shoulder; 

That  the  sinking  of  the 
Maine  broke  up  a  poker  game 
and  he  worked  from  6  p.m.  to 
8  a.m.  the  next  day; 

That  the  American  beat 
every  paper  in  the  country  by 
one  hour  when  President  Mc¬ 
Kinley  was  shot; 

And  he’ll  tell  you  about  a 
humorous  call  to  the  library 
when  a  woman  asked:  “What 
can  I  do  with  a  pregnant  cat?” 
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AP  Group  Awards 
Cooperation  Plaque 

Gaylord,  Mich. 

Hobart  A.  Chipman,  manag¬ 
ing  editor  of  the  Battle  Creek 
Enquirer  and  News,  was  elect¬ 
ed  chairman  of  the  Michigan 
Associated  Press  Editorial  As¬ 
sociation  at  its  recent  meeting 
here.  He  succeeds  Eugene  Sund- 
strom,  managing  editor  of  the 
Sault  Ste.  Marie  Evening  Newt. 
Ninety-seven  persons  registered 
at  the  meeting.  A  plaque  was 
awarded  to  the  Grand  Rapidi 
Press  for  outstanding  coopera- 
ration  in  exchange  of  news- 
pictures  of  the  Michigan  Wire- 
photo  network  which  serves  13 
newspaper’s. 


HT  Adds  TV  Colunuiisl 

Marie  Torre,  New  York 
World-Telegram  &  Sun  enter¬ 
tainment  editor,  has  become  as¬ 
sociate  editor  of  the  New  York 
Herald  Tribune’s  Radio-TV 
weekly  magazine.  She  will  also 
write'  a  five-day-a-week  TV 
news  column. 
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work  with  guided  missiles 


Most  aspects  of  guided  missiles  are  matters  of  the  strictest 
military  security.  The  following  facts,  however,  can  be 
discussed  without  revealing  material  of  aid  to  a  potential 
enemy. 

It  is  known,  for  instance,  that  weapons  of  any  type  vary 
widely  according  to  the  needs  of  the  tasks  assigned  to  them. 
They  range,  for  example,  from  carbines  to  artillery  pieces, 
interceptors  to  bombers,  PT  boats  to  battleships.  In  the  same 
way,  guided  missiles  vary— and  for  the  same  reason. 

Some  missiles  are  basically  short-range  weapons  that 
function  as  an  extension  of  conventional  anti-aircraft  artillery. 
Other  relatively  short-range  missiles  fall  into  the  air-to-air 
category,  and  function  as  an  extension  of  more  conventional 
armament  of  piloted  aircraft.  There  are  also  in  operation 
today  longer  range,  surface-to-surface  missiles  of  sub-sonic 
speed  that  work  as  a  kind  of  super  artillery. 

Supersonic  defense 

On  the  other  hand  there  is  now  under  development  a 
more  complex,  longer  range  supersonic  missile  that  will 
spearhead  an  entirely  new  air  defense  weapons  system.  It 
is  the  Boeing  IM-99  Bomarc,  one  of  the  major  Air  Force 
missile  projects. 

The  IM-99  is  a  pilotless  interceptor,  designed  to 
strike  high-speed  enemy  bomhers  while  they  are  still 
over  areas  away  from  vital  targets.  While  the  missile 
operates  at  supersonic  speed,  its  flight  path  is  controlled 
by  electronic  devices  that  guide  it  into  position  to  destroy 
.the  target  aircraft. 

Electronic  guidance  of  missiles  traveling  beyond  the  speed 
of  sound  is  just  one  of  many  complex  problems  involved. 
Other  Boeing  research  includes  rocket  and  ram  jet  propul¬ 
sion,  problems  of  hydraulic  actuating  mechanisms,  and  the 
metallurgical  requirements  of  the  thermal  barrier.  Boeing 
is  putting  a  larger  and  larger  portion  of  the  company’s  vast 


research,  design  and  engineering  facilities  and  manpower 
behind  its  Pilotless  Aircraft  Division.  The  IM-99  project  is 
in  the  developmental  and  test  stage,  with  substantial  progress 
being  made.  An  official  Air  Force  release  has  stated:  “To 
meet  this  problem  of  distant  interception,  we  have  under 
development  a  long-range  pilotless  interceptor  called  the 
Bomarc.  Our  tests  with  this  missile  are  very  encouraging.” 

In  addition  to  the  missile  itself,  Boeing’s  program  in¬ 
cludes  the  planning  of  bases,  logistics,  maintenance  and 
communications. 

Boeing  has  more  than  ten  years  of  experience  in  the 
field  of  guided  missiles.  One  of  its  earlier  experimental 
projects, was  the  development  of  the  supersonic  ground-to- 
air  missile  known  as  GAP  A.  It  attained  speeds  of  more  than 
1,500  miles  per  hour.  More  than  one  hundred  successful 
firings  were  made. 

Future  role  of  missiles 

Guided  missiles  are  being  assigned  an  increasingly  im¬ 
portant  role  in  America’s  defense  plans.  Their  versatility, 
and  the  scope  of  the  missions  they  can  perform,  make  them 
a  powerful  addition  to  the  nation’s  arsenal. 

Air-to-air  missiles  greatly  increase  the  striking  power  of 
conventional  aircraft.  Air-to-ground  missiles  enable  modem 
jet  bombers  to  function  as  bigh-speed  guided  missile  launch¬ 
ing  sites.  And  ground-to-air  pilotless  interceptors,  like  the 
Bomarc  IM-99,  add  a  new  dimension  to  defense  systems 
based  on  manned  interceptors. 

Boeing,  during  its  39-year  history,  has  prorluced 
a  succession  of  decisive  aerial  weapons— among  them 
the  historic  B-17  and  B-29,  and  today’s  B-47  and  B-52 
multi-jet  bombers.  The  same  imaginative  “years  ahead” 
planning  that  produced  these  revolutionary  craft  is 
behind  the  Boeing  IM-99  Bomarc  program  today.  So, 
too,  is  a  growing  portion  of  Boeing’s  vast  reservoir  of 
design,  research  and  production  experience. 
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JOURNALISM  EDUCATION 


New  ACEJ  Standards 
Don  t  Look  Soft’ 

By  Dwight  Bentel 


For  example,  a  curriculum 
called  “agricultural  journalism” 
must  be  something  other  than 
merely  a  good  program  in  basic 


Michigan  Establisheg 
Communication  School 
A  School  of  Communication 


journalism.  A  program  which  Arts,  to  begin  with  the  inclu- 
calls  itself  “radio  -  television  sion  of  departments  of  journal- 
journalism”  but  really  is  radio  ism  and  speech,  will  be  estab- 
with  “television”  tacked  on  to  lished  at  Michigan  State  Col- 
its  name  for  glamour’s  sake,  lege  July  1.  Dr.  Gordon  A. 


won’t  get  the  nod. 


Sabine,  now  dean  of  the  School 


Folks  who  were  wondering 
“How  tough  is  the  new  ac¬ 
crediting  program”  didn’t  find 
an  answer  in  the  new  list  of 
approved  schools  issued  recent¬ 
ly  by  the  American  Council  on 
Education  for  Journalism. 

The  Council  named  13  insti¬ 
tutions  on  that  list,  all  inspect¬ 
ed  during  the  last  school  year. 
Eight  of  these  had  been  ac¬ 
credited  under  the  previous  pro¬ 
gram  and  none  previously  ac¬ 
credited  were  turned  down, 
hence  there’s  no  basis  for  com¬ 
parison  here.  And  the  report  of¬ 
fered  no  information  on  the 
relative  merits  of  the  five  new¬ 
comers. 

There  is,  however,  one  indi¬ 
cation  on  whether  the  new  pro¬ 
gram  has  “softened  up,”  as 
some  feared.  It  is  found  in  the 
number  of  individual  sequences 
approved  and  rejected  by  the 
Accrediting  Committee. 

The  13  schools  asked  for  ac¬ 
creditation  of  a  total  40  se¬ 
quences.  Only  30  sequences  were 


Breakfast  Briefs 

One  fellow  saved  himself  a 
lot  of  trouble  while  doing  his 
duty  Memorial  Day.  He  warmed 
up  his  car  engine,  smashed  the 
windshield,  blacked  both  his 
eyes  —  and  went  back  to  bed 
happy. 

*  *  * 

Every  one  in  labor  knows 
what  “G.  A.  W.”  stands  for,  but 
some  of  the  management  of¬ 
ficials  think  it  means  “guaran¬ 
teed  annual  worry.” 

From  the  Cleveland  Plain  Dealer 
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approved,  or  75%.  Nor  were 
those  which  drew  the  frowns  of 
the  Accrediting  Committee  of¬ 
fered  only  by  the  new  schools. 
Six  of  the  10  disapproved  curri¬ 
cula  were  scattered  among  in- 
.stitutions  on  the  previous  ac¬ 
credited  list. 

Rejection  of  one  sequence  out 
of  four,  and  six  sequences 
among  eight  schools  on  the  old 
list,  doesn’t  indicate  any  free- 
and-easy  approach  to  accredita¬ 
tion  by  the  new  organization. 

The  Accreditation  Committee 
itself  has  not  been  influenced  by 
comparisons  with  previous  ac¬ 
crediting  procedures,  according 
to  Leslie  Moeller,  head  of  the 
journalism  school  at  Iowa  State 
University  and  chairman  of  the 
Committee.  “We  have  faced  the 
inference  that  the  revised  ac¬ 
crediting  project  was  set  up  to 
be  a  soft  program,”  he  says. 

“We  have  worked  without  any 
preconceptions  as  to  whether 
our  program  was  ‘soft’  or 
‘hard.’  We  simply  set  out  to 
examine  schools  in  the  light  of 
the  principles  outlined  by  the 
Council,  and  based  our  decisions 
on  what  we  saw.” 

Tough  in  One  Respect 

The  committee  has  made  it 
clear,  however,  that  in  one  re¬ 
spect  it’s  being  tough.  It  is  in¬ 
sisting  that  to  gain  accredita¬ 
tion,  sequences  must  be  what 
they  label  themselves  to  be. 
Throughout  its  inspections  this 
year  it  applied  the  principle 
strictly  that  however  well  a  se¬ 
quence  may  be  doing  whatever 
it  is  doing,  it  must  be  doing 
what  it  claims  to  be  doing  to 
gain  approval. 


YOU  CAN'T  PREDICT 
the  day  when  someone 
will  accuse  you  of 

LIBEL 


But  you  can  have 
INSURANCE 
that  will  make  you 
•afe  from  embarrassing 
loss  —  from  this  and 
other  similar  claims. 

The  cost  is 
AMAZINGLY  LOW 
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This  is  an  ironical  twist  to  a  Journalisin  at  the  University 

principle  which  many  have  in-  Oregon  will  head  the  school, 

sisted  was  basic  to  a  valid  ac-  A.  faculty  committee,  which 
crediting  program  .  .  .  that  a  studied  plans  for  the  communi- 
sequence  must  be  evaluated  in  cations  program,  said  much  of 
terms  of  its  own  objectives,  the  credit  for  generating  in- 
This,  the  committee  has  made  terest  in  the  new  school  should 
evident  with  its  first  year’s  ac-  KO  to  the  Michigan  Press  Asso- 
tivities,  is  a  d  o  u  b  1  e-edged  ciation  which  has  been  vitally 


sword. 

20  Per  Year 

The  Accrediting  Committee 


interested  in  the  program  be¬ 
cause  of  the  unity  and  experi¬ 
ence  it  can  provide. 

President  of  the  American 


has  set  a  schedule  for  itself  of  Association  of  Schools  and  De- 
20  school  inspections  a  year  for  partments  of  Joumalism  for 
the  next  two  years  .  .  .  the  1954.55^  Dr,  Sabine  received  his 
maximum  number  It  feels  it  can  p.  at  the  University  of 
handle  succe.ssfully.  This  will  in-  Minnesota  and  has  been  dean 
elude  re-inspection  of  most  of  University  of  Oregon 

the  rest  of  the  schools  on  the 

previous  accredited  list,  but  not  ^g  assistant  professor  in 


At  least  two  will  not  apply 
for  accreditation  under  the  new 
program  .  .  .  one  because  admin¬ 
istrative  policy  of  the  institu¬ 
tion  will  not  permit  accrediting 


Colorado  to  Add 
use  Instructor 

Robert  B.  Rhode,  for  the  past 


in  specialized  fields,  the  other  two  years  assistant  professor 
because  the  journalism  school  journalism  at  the  University 
head  does  not  believe  in  the  Southern  California,  will 


new  accrediting  program. 


join  the  University  of  Colorado 


.  u  j  1  faculty  this  September. 

The  two-year  schedule  then,  Mr.  Rhode,  a  journalism  in- 
Will  permit  inspection  of  ten  or  University  of 

a  dozen  schools  and  departments  1948-1953,  has  had 

of  journalism  not  on  the  pre-  ^ence  as  a  reporter  and 
vious  accredited  list.  ,r  ,  •  ou  u-. 

editor  on  Laramie,  Sheridan, 

Meantime  ^  the  ^  Accrediting  Cheyenne  and  Rock  Springs, 
Committee  is  digging  for  an-  ^yo,  daily  newspapers, 
swers  to  some  questions  which  • 

have  it  bothered.  In  connection  » 

with  journalism  education’s  ten-  «  Scholarships  Given 
dency  to  “fragment”  its  offer-  Through  Wis.  Weekly 


ings  in  to  a  considerable  number 
and  variety  of  specialized  curri- 


OCONOMOWOC,  Wis. 
Seven  scholarships,  three  for 


cula  the  committee  wants  to  and  for  $250 

know,  exactly  what  con.stitutes  g^ch,  were  presented  to  high 
a  sequence  of  instruction  in  graduates  here  this 


journalism  ? 


Oconomowoc 


“How  much  emphasis,  within  Scholarship  Fund,  a  non-profit 
the  specifically  journalism  cour-  corporation  sponsored  by  the 
ses,  should  be  on  techniques,  Oconomowoc  Enterprise. 


how  much  on  journalism's  social  This  year’s  awards  bring  to 
role?  43  the  number  of  students  who 

“What  constitutes  research?”  have  received  scholarships  dur- 
How  much,  or  how  little,  is  a  ing  the  eight  years  of  the  week- 
minimum  ?  ly  newspaper’s  program.  The 

“How  much  professional  (i.e.  total  amount  given  exceeds  $31,- 
in  the  field)  experience  should  000.  The  money  is  raised  with- 
be  expected  of  a  joumalism  out  solicitation,  except  through 
teacher  ?  invitation  to  contribute  extended 

“When,  or  at  what  point,  do  through  the  news  columns  of 
we  get  ‘education  for  journal-  the  paper, 
ism’  rather  than  ‘education  C.  W.  Brown,  publisher  of 
about  journalism’?  Where  is  the  Enterprise,  and  founder  of 
the  ‘breaking  point’  at  which  a  the  scholarship  plan,  told  E&P 
joumalism  curriculum  begins  to  that  this  type  of  program  is  s 
be  or  ceases  to  be  ‘profession-  “natural”  for  a  newspaper’s 
al?’”  community  service  promotion. 
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resources. 


Dr.  Norman  Chin 

...  in  petroleum,  too,  everything  but  the  pig’s  squeal 


Union  Oil  Company  OF  CALIFORNIA. 


MANUFACTURERS  OF  ROYAL  TRITON,  THE  AMAZING  PURPLE  MOTOR  OIL 

editor  6L  publisher  for  June  18,  1955 


I  HAVE  READ  that  in  a  free  country, 
business  is  more  efficient  because  it 
must  compete  successfully  to  survive. 

“I  believe  this  sincerely.  For  I  lived 
in  China,  India  and  Europe  before  be¬ 
coming  a  United  States  citizen  17  years 
ago.  No  one  equals  Americans  for  sheer 
ingenuity  in  finding  better  ways  to  do 
things. 

“I  am  thinking,  for  instance,  of  how 
at  Union  Oil  today  we  use — as  they  say 
in  the  meat-packing  industry — ‘every¬ 
thing  but  the  pig’s  squeal.’ 


“Sulfur  is  a  good  example  of  what  I 
mean.  At  the  start  of  the  Korean  War 
the  government  put  it  on  top  priority. 

“Curiously,  though,  one  of  the  waste 
products  of  petroleum  refining  is  a  form 
of  sulfur— hydrogen  sulfide.  We  were 
convinced  that  we  could  convert  enough 
throw-away  hydrogen  sulfide  into  valu¬ 
able  elemental  sulfur  to  make  a  special 
plant  worth  while.  We  put  it  up  to  man¬ 
agement  and  got  a  go-ahead. 


DR.CH  in:  no  one  equals  AMERICANS  IN  FINDING  NEW  WAYS  TO  DO  THINCSr 


“Our  project  was  a  success.  We  now 
recover  about  120  tons  of  sulfur  a  day. 
It  was  good  citizenship,  too.  Because  by 
creating  a  new  supply  of  sulfur  we’re 
helping  to  conserve  the  country’s  natural 


“All  this  from  material  once  thought 
the  refuse  of  refining !  See  what  I  mean 
by  the  ingenuity  of  us  Americans?” 


Typically  modest.  Dr.  Ch’in  does  not 
mention  he  was  process  engineer  of  the 
original  Sulfur  Recovery  Unit  at  our 
Los  Angeles  Refinery. 

This  was  one  of  our  first  steps  in  diver¬ 
sifying  our  business  through  chemical 
by-products  of  refining. 

But  Dr.  Ch’in’s  original  point  is  most 
pertinent.  For  it  is  possible  that  none  of 
these  things  would  have  happened,  if  we 
lacked  the  incentive  to  find  new  ways  to 
do  a  job  better  than  our  competitors. 

YOUR  COMMENTS  ARE  INVITED.  Write: 
The  President,  Union  Oil  Company,  Union 
Oil  Building,  Los  Angeles  17,  Calijornia. 
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his  nose  and  cheeks.  His  upper  “The  whole  world  knows," 
lip  had  been  ripped  away.  the  major  told  her,  “that  it  ig 

“When  he  saw  me,  his  eyes  only  because  of  our  great  goy.  ^ 
fastened  to  mine  with  the  men-  ernment’s  love  of  peace  that  the  i 
tal  force  comparable  to  the  des-  Americans  were  not  pushed  into  (  I 
perate  grip  of  a  man  falling  the  sea.  How  otherwise  can  yon 
from  a  window  ledge.  It  was  explain  our  forces  pushing  yon  ^ 
not  a  gaze  of  supplication.  It  back  so  easily?  Why  aren’t  yon  H- 
was  the  hard,  proud  gaze  of  a  still  on  the  Yalu?” 
man  who  refused  to  be  abashed  Miss  Higgins  replied; 
by  his  condition  .  .  .  “First,  the  United  States  im-  Fi 

“None  I  have  seen  die  in  bat-  posed  severe  limitations  on  the  -  Post 
tie  shrieked  the  protest  at  pain  amount  of  manpower  in  Korea.  clari 
and  their  own  passing  that  fill  We  had  only  a  few  hundred  men 
the  war  novels.  What  impaled  thousand  men.  In  World  War  |  crus: 
itself  on  my  mind  and  heart  II  we  committed  more  than  six  chos 
is  the  awful  silence  of  those  million  men  in  Europe  alone.  In  prog 
irreparably  lost  .  .  .  Above  that  Korea  we  refrained  from  using  ^  A] 
group  of  the  dying  medic  and  the  atom  bomb  or  technical  |  igsu< 
those  attending  him  was  a  fair-  atomic  weapons.”  5pg<, 

haired  soldier  only  eighteen  “Are  you  trying  to  pretend,"  4  pi 

years  old.  He  was  bawling  loud-  sneered  the  Chinese  official,  j^st 

ly  about  his  wounded  comrade:  “that  your  country  deliberately  Q^ed 
‘Why,  why?’  he  sobbed.  ‘Why  chose  not  to  win  the  war?” 
is  it  that  the  best  guys  always  And  Miss  Higgins  makes  this  j^ne 
get  it?’”  point:  jart( 

•  •  *  “It  is  possible  to  answer  that  joUg 

.  ,  question  in  terms  understand- 

After  Korea,  Marg^nente  was  Americans  who  appreci-  tv 

married  when  she  was  32.  Hdr  ^^g  international  exigencies  J 
baby,  Sharon  Lee,  died  at  4:30  effecting  the  Korea  campaign.  , 
one  October  morning  in  the  i^.  jg  almost  impossible  to  .vip 

hospital,  five  days  after  she  answer  it  to  the  satisfaction  of 
was  born.  Marguerite  was  ^3;^^  There  is  no  point  in 

awakened  by  a  white-coated  fooling  ourselves  about  the  im- 
woman  doctor.  It  was  an  eerie  ^  gf  the  Korean  stalemate 
ITI on  the  majority  of  Asians.’’ 

*  *  •  i  ind 

Light  moments  are  scattered  I  ggmf 

through  the  book.  One  recalls  a  |  roto 
riot  by  Communists  in  Berlin.  i|»  jij 
In  the  City  Hall,  in  Soviet  ter-  gjve 
ritory.  Miss  Higgins  overheard  jucc( 


BOOKS  IN  REVlE\i 


What  It  Cost  Magg, 
To  Win  50  Awards 

By  Prof.  Hoscoe  Ellard 


NEWS  IS  A  SINGULAB  TfflNG.  By 
Marguerite  Higgins.  New  York: 
Doubleday  &  Co.  25S  pp.  $3.60. 


This  is  an  exciting  and  yet 
a  tender  book.  In  fewer  than  a 
dozen  years  after  college,  Mar- 

_  guerite  Higgins 

accom- 


B  packed 

i>  1  ,  .s  wits  uicvi/v.  uiuiiut;,  aziu  utieni/ea 

ze^  Prize  for  ^  demanding  to  per- 

-  mit  of  other  involvements  .  .  . 

^  differently.  I  would 
P.  .  1 ,  .q  not,  if  I  could  help  it,  be  satis- 

i  t  h  e  r  si^iff-  ^  narrowly.” 

cant  newspaper  “News  Is  a  Sinj  '  -r 

accolades.  But  it  Thing  presents  eye-witness 
left  too  little  ^oot^iotes  to  recent  history — yet 
Hiqqini  time  she  ivrites,  pmgnant  barings  of  the  heart- 
for  “the  deep  human  bonds  of  of  “soone'st”  fame,  bar- 

jove/'  ings  always  in  good  taste,  never 

Her  cogent,  narrative  writ-  or  prolix- 

ing  consists  mostly  of  revealing  *  *  * 

sidebars  to  earlier  dispatches  ~  . 

about  battle  areas  in  Europe  Graphically,  Marguerite  Hig¬ 
gins  tells  of  one  of  the  “weary- 

P  -  i/jj  he^lmby  when°she  %ls**back  baby’s  death.  Marguerite  writes : 

I  fW^  >  from  the  wars.  Of  the  death  in  “I"  moments  of  Sharon’s 

Korea,  she  writes:  dying  I  thought  of  how  familiar 

“Of  the  thousands  whose  -and  yet  unfamiliar,  death  had 
deaths  I  have  witnessed,  I  shall  ^  ‘ 

carry  with  me,  without  respite  A  ■  ^  \ 

tv,„  _ t  ii.  blond-haired  privates.  And  yet, 

from  the  passage  of  time,  the  j-  ^  t  j  vu  j- 

1  1  i.  1  1  i  ii.  HI  -  ns  Sharon  died,  I  made  the  dis- 

long,  last  look  of  the  Marine  ..  t  u  j  j 

^  j.  ,  .  covery  that  I  had  seen  death. 

Corps  medic  whose  jeep  was  ^ad  not  before  known  it. 
blown  up  by  one  of  those  primi-  Certainly  I  had  been  sorry  for 
tive  Chinese  road  mines.  The  t}ie  thousands  I  saw  dying.  But 
horror  was  his  will  to  live  star-  I  did  not  fully  comprehend  the 
ing  out  from  his  eyes  .  .  .  He  fears  of  the  bereaved.  I  had  not 
was  lying  on  the  side  of  the  known  many  things.  For  I  had 
acrid-smelling  road,  his  right  not  knowm  the  meaning  of  corn- 
arm  had  been  blown  off  below  passion. 

the  elbow.  A  gash  in  his  chest  “Now,  after  Sharon,  I  know 
exposed  the  lowest  ribs.  Frag-  meaning.” 
ments  of  metal  had  bitten  into  Early  the  author’s  work, 
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SheMor  high  ’ 
panel  bring*  ink  ^ 
conlrel  of  upper 
celer  cyiindw*  J 
to  press  ream  ileor.^ 


'Standard  on  Headliner  presses 
rHi  GOSS  PRINTING  PRISS  CC 


II  you  have  international  business 
interests  associated  with  publishing, 
printing,  advertising  or  commercial 
radio,  and  you  want  to  keep  in  touch 
with  those  activities  in  Australia  and 
New  Zealand,  read  Newspaper  News, 
the  national  monthly  business  news¬ 
paper  devoted  to  those  closely  re¬ 
lated  interests  of  "Down  Under." 


15  Hamilton  St.,  Sydney  Australia 
Annual  Subscription  to  U.  S.  $3.30, 
ITrite  for  sample  copy. 


UNITED  PRESS 


City  to  Spend 
into  I  On  Progress; 
w  5-Year  Drive 

St.  Louis 

im-  Five  years  after  the  St.  Louis 
the  Post  -  Dispatch  sounded  the 
)rea.  clarion  call  for  civic  better- 
dred  ment  in  a  “Progress  or  Decay?” 
War  i  crusade,  the  city’s  voters  have 
1  six  ‘  chosen  to  spend  1110,000,000  on 
i.  In  progress. 

ising  ^  Approval  was  given  to  a  bond 
“ical  I  issue  for  civic  projects  in  a 
I  special  election.  (E  &  P,  June 
I  4,  page  8.)  The  Post-Dispatch 
'cial,  '  first  focussed  attention  on  the 
needs  for  such  an  investment 
:  during  March-May  1950  in  a 
^is  ^  series  of  articles,  editorials  and 
cartoons,  all  of  which  were 
^tiat  collected  in  a  special  rotogn'av- 
ure  section  at  that  time. 

)rra-  Through  the  succeeding  years 
the  Pulitzer  newspaper  has 
^'gn-  ,  campaigned  vigorously.  Not- 
1®  '  able  contributions  to  the  bond 

of  issue  discussion  were  news 
"V”  stories  giving  full  information 
0  f  about  all  of  the  23  projects, 
major  editorials  and  cartoons 
'•  by  Daniel  Fitzpatrick,  and  five 
and  one-half  pages  of  pictures, 
:tered  gome  in  color,  in  the  Sunday 
alls  a  roto  section  Pictures. 
lerlin.  ■  ■  Mayor  Raymond  R.  Tucker 
t  ter-  gave  much  of  the  credit  for 
heard  success  of  the  campaign  to 
1  be-  the  Post-Dispatch.  Congratula- 
f  the  tory  notes  also  were  written  to 
forth-  the  paper  by  Sidney  Maestre,  a 
f®'*'  banker  who  was  chairman  of  the 
Citizens  Committee,  and  by 
af  the  Powell  B.  McHaney,  president  of 
‘8  0”-  Civic  Progress,  Inc. 
heard  • 

Raises  Fund 
’estem  For  Famed  Crucifix 

Cincinnati 

obtain  Nixson  Denton,  sports  editor 
leader,  and  columnist  of  the  Times- 
n  two  Star,  has  won  his  battle  to  bring 
n  now.  the  famed  Benvenuto  Cellini 
I.  This  bronze  Crucifix  peimanently  to 
this  city.  The  fund  he  started 
•dinary  through  his  “Second  Thoughts” 
corie- '  has  reached  |30,000, 

i  local-  “oigh  to  buy  the  art  treasure 
in  the  York  collector.  It 

burial  repose  on  the  great  altar 
ifnnwB  “f  Roman  Catholic  St.  Peter 
^  in  Chains  Cathedral. 

Executives 

ISTED  f"-  Durant,  a  member  of 

IF  SO.  engineering  staff  since  May, 
NAME  been  named  assistant 

technical  research  director  of 
to  ****  ANPA  Research  Institute, 
®  Inc.,  and  A.  S.  Taylor  has  moved 
*  ®P  to  laboratory  director,  suc- 

*  iMeding  Roy  W.  Prince,  who  is 
lb.  Bow  technical  research  director. 

18,  1955  EDITOR  &  PUBLISHER 


MEMO  TO  THE  EDITOR: 

Quoted  below  is  one  of  the  EDGAR  ANSEL  MOWRER  three-times- 
per-week  columns  ON  WORLD  AFFAIRS  which  was  released  for 
publication  yesterday,  June  17.  It  is  an  exclusive  interview 
with  Senator  H.  M.  Jackson  of  Washington; 

ON  WORLD  AFFAIRS  By  Edgar  Ansel  Mowrer 

SEES  U.  S.  ATOM  LEAD  DWINDLING 
IN  NAME  OF  DEFENSE  ECONOMY 

^  The  United  States  is  preparing  to  discuss  peace  with  the  USSR  at  a  time  when 
Soviet  strength,  in  relation  to  American  military  power,  is  at  an  all-time  high. 

This  is  the  considered  opinion  of  Senator  Henry  M.  Jackson,  (D)  of  Washing¬ 
ton.  And  Mr.  Jackson  is  in  a  position  to  know.  He  is  not  only  a  member  of  the 
Senate  Armed  Services  Committee  and  a  member  of  the  Joint  Committee  on  Atomic 
Energy,  but  within  the  latter  he  is  Chairman  of  the  all-important  Sub-committee  on 
the  Military  Application  of  Atomic  Energy. 

What  Senator  Jackson  says  I  inferior  manpower.  Now  such  as  the  B-52  I  should  put 
about  the  military  relation  be- 1  the  USSR  has  invaded  our  it  into  mass  production  and  as- 
tween  U.  S.  and  Soviet  military  i  area  of  supremacy  and  sure  us  of  superiority  at  all 


power  cannot  be  brushed  oH  as threatens  to  surpass  us  times. 

“politics”  or  ignored  as  “unin- '  there.  “Finally,  I  should  start  a 

formed.”  He  says  plenty.  '  “The  recent  revelation  of  the  crash  program  particularly  for 

“Do  you  feel  you  have  re-  number  of  Soviet  jet  bombers  developing  inter-continental 
ceived  exhaustive  and  authori-  caught  our  military  flat-footed,  guided  missiles, 

tative  information  from  the  And  the  Russians  seem  to  be  “All  this  would  require  a 

military  and  atomic  energy  producing  them  faster  than  we.  three-shift,  seven-day  week  in 
people?”  I  asked.  “If  they  go  ahead  here — worse,  defense  plants  instead  of  the 

“As  Chairman  of  the  Sub-  if  they  ever  beat  us  to  the  present  five-day,  one  or  two 

committee,  I  have  all  the  in-  coming  inter-continental  guided  shifts.” 

formation  necessary  for  the  missile — well,  then  it  will  be  Q.  “Obviously,  you  feel  in- 

Committee’s  work.”  just  too  bad.  tensely  on  this  subject.  Why  in 

Q.  “Very  well,  are  you  satis-  “Remember  that  we  shall  your  judgment  are  we  not  doing 

fied  with  our  military  position?”  never  again  have  a  chance  to  more?” 

A.  “Certainly  not.  While  we  repair  a  position  of  (too  little  A.  “The  Administration 
still  have  atomic  superiority  to-  and  too  late.)  We  shall  have  is  taking  too  big  chances, 

day,  we  have  no  guarantee  that  to  fight  the  next  war  with  arms  As  late  as  May  24  of  this 

it  will  continue.  Unless  we  step  in  being — what  we  are  produc-  year,  after  the  shock  of 

up  our  atomic  position,  the  ing  now  and  not  after  the  first  learning  about  all  those 

Soviets  will  overtake  us,  per-  bombs  drop.  Moreover,  it  is  not  Russian  jet  bombers,  Sec- 

haps  sooner  than  we  think.”  the  amount  of  fissionable  ma-  retary  of  Defense  Wilson 
Q.  “You  are  not  satisfied  with  terial  that  counts.  The  power  still  said  there  was  ‘no 
the  size  of  our  lead?”  of  the  atomic  weapon  is  strictly  need’  to  step  up  our  pro- 

A.  “No.  Furthermore,  it  is  this:  the  number  of  bombs,  duction.  Then  some  of  ns 

downright  deception  for  our  times  the  strength  of  the  bombs,  got  busy  and  we  got  a 

authorities  to  proclaim  that  we  times  deliverability.  The  big  35%  increase — not  enough, 

have  superiority  today  and  not  contest  of  today  is  in  deliver-  but  something.” 

tell  the  people  all  the  things  ability.”  Q.  “How  will  this  situation 

we  have  to  do  if  we  intend  to  O.  “If  you  could  shape  our  affect  the  outcome  of  the  com- 


Q.  “Obviously,  you  feel  in¬ 
tensely  on  this  subject.  Why  in 


it  will  continue.  Unless  we  step  in  being — what  we  are  produc-  year,  after  the  shock  of 

lip  our  atomic  position,  the  ing  now  and  not  after  the  first  learning  about  all  those 

Soviets  will  overtake  us,  per-  bombs  drop.  Moreover,  it  is  not  Russian  jet  bombers,  Sec- 

haps  sooner  than  we  think.”  the  amount  of  fissionable  ma-  retary  of  Defense  Wilson 

Q.  “You  are  not  satisfied  with  terial  that  counts.  The  power  still  said  there  was  ‘no 

the  size  of  our  lead?”  of  the  atomic  weapon  is  strictly  need’  to  step  up  our  pro- 

A.  “No.  Furthermore,  it  is  this:  the  number  of  bombs,  duction.  Then  some  of  ns 

downright  deception  for  our  times  the  strength  of  the  bombs,  got  busy  and  we  got  a 

authorities  to  proclaim  that  we  times  deliverability.  The  big  35%  increase — not  enough, 

have  superiority  today  and  not  contest  of  today  is  in  deliver-  but  something.” 

tell  the  people  all  the  things  ability.”  Q.  “How  will  this  situation 

we  have  to  do  if  we  intend  to  Q.  “If  you  could  shape  our  affect  the  outcome  of  the  com- 

maintain  it.”  defense  policy,  what  would  you  ing  4-power  conference — if  at 

Q.  “What  things,  for  in-  do  that  is  not  being  done?”  all?” 
stance?”  A.  “I  should  put  national  se-  A.  “Never  has  peace  been 

A.  “Six  years  ago  we  curity  ahead  of  the  budget.  I  advocated  by  any  country  under 
had  a  monopoly  of  A-  should  decide  on  safe  defense  such  a  dangerous  disguise  as 

bombs  and  inter-conti-  requirements  first  and  then  raise  by  the  USSR  right  now.  It 

nental  bombers  to  deliver  the  money  for  them  rather  than  must  be  said  of  Stalin  that  he 
them.  Our  lead  in  H-  the  other  way  round.  There  was  made  his  malevolence  plain.  The 

bombs  lasted  just  a  few  no  place  for  reduced  taxes  at  new  crowd  are  devious.  I  am 

months.  Today  the  USSR  a  time  of  danger  like  this.  I  convinced  they  are  trying  to  lull 

has  more  jet  planes  than  should  increase  the  production  us  into  a  false  security  so  that 


months.  Today  the  USSR  a  time  of  danger  like  this.  I  convinced  they  are  trying  to  lull 

has  more  jet  planes  than  should  increase  the  production  us  into  a  false  security  so  that 

we  have  and  is  seriously  of  atomic  weapons  plus  a  vastly  they  will  have  the  chance  to 

threatening  our  lead  in  stepped  up  program  for  jet  air-  complete  their  present  techno¬ 
jet  bombers.  We  have  craft.  logical  development  and  surpass 

counted  on  our  superior  “And  wherever  I  was  sure  us  in  military  strength.  That  is 
technology  to  make  up  for  {  that  we  had  a  superior  item  what  all  the  peace  talk  is  for.” 

The  above  ia  typical  of  the  terrific  research  and  reporting  job  that  EDGAR  ANSEL 
MOWRER  ia  doing  today  in  connection  with  hia  three-timea-per-weeh  newspaper  column 
ON  WORLD  AFFAIRS  and  hia  weekend  question  and  answer  column.  MOWRER  ia 
completely  non-partisan  and  calls  hia  shots  as  he  sees  them.  Through  hia  continuing 
world  travels  he  keeps  in  constant  touch  with  developments  everywhere  which  may  affect 
the  future  of  our  country. 

We  should  be  glad  to  send  additional  current  samples  of  this  work  upon  request, 

GENERAL  FEATURES  CORPORATION 
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As  a  test  case  let  me  draw  your  finger  tips.  You  dial  “0”  Publicity  Mail  Refused 
attention  to  a  four-paragraph  for  operator.  Later  you  explain  _  t  u  • 

article,  at  just  about  the  final  to  the  business  office  that  the  j  Editor:  I  have  jujt 

page  in  the  June  4  edition  of  $10  phone  bill  produced  a  story  interest 

E&P.  It  concerned  a  reporter  of  interest  to  readers.  r  .if  ^  '  /  w 

-  -  -  of  the  Charleston  (W.  Va.)  Go- 

Peter  L.  Stevenson  zette,  regarding  local  handouts 
Lock  Haven,  Pa.  or  so  called  publicity  releases 

porters  are  supposed  to  do:  ask  *  .  * 

-  page  37.) 

(We  are  glad  to  publish  Mr.  i  thoroughly  agree  with  the 
Stevenson’s  letter  not  only  be-  opinions  expressed  by  Mr.  An- 
cause  his  opinions  are  ex-  derson  as  a  city  editor.  We  too 
pressed  occasionally  by  other  on  a  small  paper  have  problems 
newsmen  but  because  it  gives  which  go  much  beyond  local 
us  a  chance  to  explain  a  little  handouts. 

of  our  editing  philo.sophy.  Each  day  our  mail  box  is 

(Every  newspaperman  knows  loaded  with  publicity  releases 
that  you  cannot  edit  any  pub-  from  all  over  the  counti-y.  These 
lication  devoted  to  spot  news  are  nothing  more  than  propa- 
with  a  slide  rule.  Every  news-  ganda  in  some  instances,  or 
what"  the  newspaper  intends  to  has  experienced  days  when  free  advertising, 

do  about  the  incident  and  how  readers  complain  about  too  One  such  case  is  the  Institute 
it  will  go  about  doing  it.  As  much  crime  in  an  issue,  or  too  of  Life  Insurance  Companies 

many  newspapermen  know  by  niuch  government  news,  or  not  who  do  not  believe  in  advertis- 

now,  the  story  came  out  in  enough  local,  etc. — it  happens  ing  in  the  smaller  dailies,  but 

Time  magazine’s  press  section,  because  the  news  broke  that  do  expect  free  handouts  in  the 

scooping  the  “Bible”  of  the  not  because  the  editor  columns  of  our  newspaper, 

profession  in  its  own  back  yard,  planned  it  that  way.  Other  firms  who  do  not  ad- 

The  Shawnee  story  was  at  (El&P  attempts  to  cover  the  vertise  in  smaller  papers  expect 

spot  news  of  the  newspsper  the  Same  free  handouts  as  does 

business.  There  are  times  when  the  Institute  of  Life  Insurance, 

our  pages  are  heavy  with  news  We  have  payrolls  and  our  em- 

of  advertising,  or  mechanical,  ployes  cannot  be  paid  with 

or  business  office  matters.  It’s  free  publicity  releases, 
not  because  we  planned  it  that  To  make  matters  worse,  in 
way,  but  because  the  news  hap-  years  past  there  have  been 
pened  to  break  that  way.  other  papers  in  Cordele  and  the 

(Furthermore,  E&P  is  not  public  relation  firms  who  send 


Readers  Say 

{Continued  from  page  2) 


gills  with  articles  of  apparent  nn  the  Shawnee  News-Star  who 
interest  to  publishers  and  busi-  was  attacked  by  the  sheriff  of 
ness  managers  and  advertising  county  for  doing  what  re- 

departments.  porters  are  supposed  to  do:  ask 

It  seems  to  me  that  if  E&P  questions  of  public  officials, 
wishes  to  fully  serve  not  only  Here  is  an  event  of  deep 
publishers  but  those  who  work  personal  interest  to  all  report- 
for  them,  it  should  give  its  ers,  to  those  who  employ  them 
own  editorial  department  a  and  to  those  who  read  their 
deep,  penetrating  and  germinat-  articles.  In  E&P  there  were  just 
ing  shot  in  the  arm.  I’m  sure  bare  details,  no  description  of 
energetic  and  intelligent  pub-  the  problems  confronted  by  the 
Ushers,  who  have  the  right  to  paper  and  particularly  its  re¬ 
bear  that  strict  public  respon-  porter  and,  of  even  more  in- 
sibility,  would  applaud  an  ex-  terest,  apparently  no  effort  on 


Short 

Cuts 


New 

Graduates!! 


The  Editor  &  Publisher 
(Classified  Advertising  Habit 
(Can  Help  You  Start  And 
Advance  In  Your  ISewspaper 
Career. 


Start  with  following  the  help  wanted  columns  and  running 
your  own  situations  wanted  ad.  It  IS  possible  to  climb 
the  ladder  way  up  to  buying  that  paper  of  your  owm. — 
ALL  with  the  help  of  these  valuable  messengers — messen¬ 
gers  that  reach  publishers  the  WORLD  Over! 


START  USING  THESE  ADS  NOW! 
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Food  and  Nutrition  Board 
reports  on  Artificial  Sweeteners 
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Recommends  more  safeguards  on  distribution 

of  foods  and  beverages  that  contain  them 

More  evidence  that  most  people  would  be  better  off  j 


by  reaching  for  sugar  instead  of  a  substitute  has  now 
come  from  still  another  scientific  source. 

After  nearly  a  year  of  study,  the  Food  and  Nutri¬ 
tion  Board  of  The  National  Research  Council,  in  its 
report  to  the  Federal  Food  and  Drug  Administration, 
concluded: 

"There  is  no  clear  evidence  that  the  availability  to  and 
consumption  by  the  general  public  of  artificially  sweet¬ 
ened  foods  would  be  effective  for  purposes  of  body  weight 
reduction  and  control.” 

The  Board  noted  that  "Indiscriminate  use”  of 
artificial  sweeteners,  "on  the  assumption  that  less  at¬ 
tention  need  be  paid  to  the  calorie  intake,  is  wrong.” 

Since  the  harmlessness  of  some  of  the  newer  and 
more  highly  promoted  artificial  sweeteners  "has  not 
been  assur^,”  it  was  recommended  that  the  distri¬ 
bution  and  sale  of  all  artificially  sweetened  foods  and 
beverages  "be  more  carefully  regulated”. 

The  "primary  probable  hazard”,  the  report  stated, 
appears  to  derive  from  the  use  of  these  non-caloric 
sweeteners  "in  soft  drinks  available  for  general  public 
consumption.” 

This  authoritative  report,  in  supporting  the  use  of 
sugar  in  familiar  processed  foods,  also  emphasized  as 
"especially  pertinent”  "the  desirability  of  meeting 
nutritional  needs  of  the  people  by  the  use  of  natu¬ 
ral  foods.” 

Sugar,  natiu’e’s  own  pure-food  sweetener,  makes 
an  important  contribution  to  these  nutritional  needs. 


NEW  FINDINGS  SHOW  VALUE 

OF  SUGAR  IN  WEIGHT  CONTROL 

•  Recent  research  at  Harvard  University  on 
the  causes  of  overeating  and  overweight  has 
shown  the  important  relationship  between 
blood  sugar  levels  and  appetite. 

•  Healthy  people  get  hungry  when  their  blood 
sugar  level  is  low.  When  it’s  elevated  they 
are  satisfied  with  less  food. 

•  Since  sugar  raises  the  blood  sugar  level 
faster  than  any  other  food  it  can  be  of  spe¬ 
cial  value  to  the  dieter  in  managing  an  over¬ 
size  appetite. 

•  A  level  teaspoonful  of  sugar  contains  only 
18  calories  (far  fewer  than  most  people 
guess).  The  use  of  sugar  in  "scientific  nib¬ 
bles”  to  satisfy  hunger  can  actually  help 
dieters  reduce  their  total  caloric  intake. 


Writers  may  obtain  more  information  on  the  subjects 
discussed  in  this  advertisement  by  directing  requests  to: 

SUGAR  INFORMATION,  INC. 

New  York  5,  New  York 
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PLANT  •  EQUIPMENT 


Stereotype  Discussion 
At  ANPA  Conference 


Herewith  is  the  first  of  a 
series  of  reports  on  the  depart¬ 
mental  clinics  at  the  recent 
ANPA  Mechanical  Conference. 
Due  to  space  limitations  it  was 
not  possible  to  include  all  of 
this  coverage  in  the  June  11 
issue. 

Harold  Ward  Grand  Forks 
(N.D.)  Herald,  opened  the 
stereotype  session  with  a  de¬ 
scription  of  the'  new  Hi-Lo  news¬ 
paper  chase  manufactured  by 
Chesley  F.  Carlson  Co.,  Edina, 
Minn.  After  eight  months’  use 
at  the  Herald,  Mr.  Ward  said, 
the  paper  was  getting  “beauti¬ 
ful  mats”  by  using  this  chase. 
He  told  of  its  high-level  mold¬ 
ing  bars  and  high-speed  quoins, 
which  make  for  an  easy  lock¬ 
up. 

“We  think  the  lockup  is  one 
of  the  major  advantages  of 
this  chase,”  said  Mr.  Ward, 
who  explained  that  the  chase 
has  precision  lockup  with  full 
uniform  pressure.  The  chase  is 
adaptable  to  all  page  widths, 
including  nine-column  pages, 
he  added. 

Tells  of  Tandem  Router 

Glen  R.  Hutchinson,  Los  An¬ 
geles  (Calif.)  Times  and  Mirror- 
News,  introduced  the'  newly- 
developed  tandem  router  which 
is  capable  of  routing  two  plates 
at  once  with  the  same  speed 
and  efficiency  as  was  formerly 
required  for  a  single  stereo¬ 
type  plate.  (E&P,  June  4,  page 

7.) 

In  describing  the  tandem 
router,  which  has  been  fostered 
by  members  of  the  ANPA  Me¬ 
chanical  Committee  in  conjunc¬ 
tion  with  the  ANPA  Research 
Institute  and  the  Sta-Hi  Corp. 
of  Los  Angeles,  Mr.  Hutchin¬ 
son  stated: 

“The  development  of  color 
in  newspaper  plants,  both  ad¬ 
vertising  and  editorial,  during 
recent  years  has  made  the  need 
for  more  speed  very  critical. 
With  more  and  more  plants  ac¬ 
cepting  color,  it  is  imperative' 
that  we  try  to  do  something 
that  will  help  the  production 
departments  in  maintaining 
tight  schedules  and  speeding  up 
the  various  processes  through 
the  various  mechanical  opera¬ 
tions.” 

Mr.  Hutchinson  showed  how 
the  tandem  router  operates, 
using  a  series  of  color  slides 
to  explain  the  operation.  He 


warned  that  care  must  be  ex¬ 
ercised  in  trimming  and  placing 
mats  in  the  casting  boxes,  in 
order  to  get  good  register  in 
the  router  at  all  times. 

Mat  Pak  Progress 

Frank  Stanczak,  ANPA  Re¬ 
search  Institute,  brought  the 
conference  delegates  up  to  date 
on  the  development  of  the  Mat 
Pak  material,  a  project  jointly 
sponsored  by  the  Institute  and 
Kimberly-Clark.  New  material 
has  been  developed,  he  said, 
which  has  led  to  a  promising 
design  and  production  of  a  new 
run  of  Mat  Pak. 

Mat  Pak  has  now  been  made 
available  for  limited  field  test¬ 
ing  at  two  newspapers,  the  Ft. 
Wayne  (Ind.)  Newspapers  and 
the  South  Bend  (Ind.)  Tribune. 
Field  tests  have  been  expanded 
to  both  a  high  and  low  shrink¬ 
age  plant,  said  Mr.  Stanczak, 
because  differe'nces  in  perform¬ 
ance  due  to  shrinkage  require¬ 
ments  had  been  noticed  in 
laboratory  testing.  A  special 
test  of  very  high  shrinkage  will 
get  under  way  shortly  in  co¬ 
operation  with  the  New  York 
Times. 

“When  field  tests  indicate 
that  a  material  can  be  made 
satisfactorily  in  production,” 
he  said,  “that  material  will  be 
made  available  to  newspapers 
commercially.” 

“As  late  as  June  1,  both  the 
Fort  Wayne  Newspapers  and 
the  South  Bend  Tribune'  were 
running  approximately  eight 
Mat  Pak  pages  per  day  in  daily 
editions.  Errors  in  printed  re¬ 
sults  have  been  at  a  minimum. 
The  errors  which  have  occurred 
were  mainly  loss  of  portions  of 
borders  between  ads.  They  are 
not  of  a  serious  nature  unless 
they  continue  to  re-occur  from 
day  to  day.  Examination  of 
both  newspapers  indicates  that 
these'  errors  can  be  overcome 
since  pages  with  a  similar 
makeup  ran  successfully.” 

Use  of  Tenanon,  introduced 
by  Tenak  Products  Co.,  Chi¬ 
cago,  for  direct  pressure  hot 
molding  in  ROP  color  work 
was  explained  by  E.  T.  Gian- 
noni,  Chicago  Tribune.  Experi¬ 
ments  with  material  has  not 
only  improved  the  Tribune’s 
overall  printing,  he  said,  but 
has  helped  the  paper’s  entire 
mechanical  operation  from  en¬ 
graving  room  to  pressroom. 


OPERATIONAL  VIEW  of  fho  fandom  roufar,  and  ANPA  rattarch 
projacf  with  Sfa-Hi  Corporafion,  which  was  daacribad  af  fhe  Machan'ical 
Conferanca.  (E&P  Juna,  4,  paga  7.)  Tha  roufar  fools  ara  oparatad 
by  maant  of  an  air  cylindar.  Insfaad  of  handwhaal  confrols,  fhara  art 
hydraulic  confrols. 


Up  to  last  October,  he  said, 
the  stereotype  department  of 
the  Tribune  favored  a  soft 
molding  combination.  “That  is 
to  say  our  color  molding  has 
always  been  done  with  an  ex¬ 
tremely  moist  mat,  soft  com¬ 
bination  and  low  pressure,”  he 
explained. 

“Prior  to  the  introduction  of 
Tenanon,  we  again  tried  to 
improve  our  molding  technique 
by  experimenting  with  the  use 
of  ordinary  paste  treated  20- 
pound  blotting  paper  molded 
directly  onto  the  back  of  the 
mat.  By  using  our  hard  mold¬ 
ing  combination  with  the  blot¬ 
ting  paper,  we  immediately 
noticed  a  lessening  of  the  need 
for  make  ready,  and  even 
though  the  space  depth  was  not 
improved  to  any  great  extent, 
we  felt  the  savings  in  make 
ready  time,  together  with  the 
slight  improvement  in  printing 
justified  our  using  this  com¬ 
bination,  even  though  addition¬ 
al  routing  time  was  required.” 

Testing  Fibre  Glass  Mat 

The  fact  that  Tenanon  tends 
to  retard  the  slight  mat  shrink¬ 
age  prevalent  in  color  casting, 
said  Mr.  Giannoni,  has  allowed 
the  engraver  to  rout  more  dead 
metal  from  the  pattern  plate. 
“We  believe  that  as  we  con¬ 
tinue  in  these  tests,”  he  added, 
“more  and  more  routing  time 
on  both  the  engravings  and 
stereotypes  can  be  eliminated. 
We  are  looking  forward  to  the 
time  when  more  and  more  ROP 
color  ads,  plus  spot  color,  can 
be  stereotyped  without  fear  of 
distortion  due  to  shrinkage.” 

He  also  revealed  the  Tribune 

EDITOR  Be  P 


has  been  experimenting  with  a 
new  type  of  non-shrink  mat 
This  mat  contains  glass  fibres 
and  its  most  interesting  fea¬ 
ture  is  the  fact  that  it  is  ab¬ 
solutely  non-shrink,  regardless 
of  whether  it  is  dried  five  or  50 
minutes,  he  explained. 

“A  few  weeks  ago,  we  made 
a  test  run  off  the  glass  mat 
using  Tenanon,  the  mats  were 
dried  under  pres.sure  for  from 
three  to  five  minutes,  the 
register  was  perfect  and  the 
slight  difference  in  printing 
would  not  be  noticeable  to  the 
average  reader,”  he  continued 
“This  particular  mat  is  still  in 
the  experimental  stage,  and  at 
the  risk  of  appearing  opti¬ 
mistic,  we  feel  it  will  eventu¬ 
ally  work  in  with  Tenanon  as 
being  ideal  for  color  molding." 

Craig  Baker,  Sta-Hi  Corp, 
presented  color  slides  of  to 
new  mat  matcher  used  for  reg¬ 
istering  ROP  color  mats  at 
the  Milwaukee  (Wis.)  Journal, 
Discuss  Plate  Wear 

Press  plate  wear  came  in 
for  a  thorough  discu.°sion  both 
by  a  panel  of  stereotype  men 
and  those  in  the  audience.  Ferd 
Mier,  Detroit  (Mich.)  Fm 
Press,  told  of  that  paper’s  ex¬ 
perience  in  seeking  to  obtain  a 
greater  number  of  impressions 
taken  from  one  plate.  Mr.  Mier 
pointed  out  that  many  factors 
enter  into  plate  wear,  including 
newsprint  which  will  often 
play  havoc  with  the  normal  ex¬ 
pectancy  of  a  plate. 

Ed  Rehm,  Wood  Newspaper 
Machinery  Corp.,  told  of  that 
company’s  new  water-cooled 
core  and  casting  box. 

UBLISHER  for  June  18,  19)5 
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photography 


NPPA  Honors  Many 
At  Pest  EveP  Meet 


j 

reiurcli 

ch*nic«l 

•pertftd 

ler*  «ri 


By  James  L.  CoUings 

After  Herbert  Brownell  Jr., 
i  the  honors. 

I  That  was  pretty  much  the 
'  lehedule  during  the  10th  annual 
.  convention  of  the  National  Press 
^photographers  Association  at 
l^lorado  Springs  last  week, 
j  The  Attorney  General  said  he 
.  was  recommending  to  the  chair¬ 
man  of  the  American  Bar  As- 
:  aociation  committee  that 
a  model  courtroom  be  set  up 
at  the  August  meeting  of  the 
APA  in  Philadelphia  “to  show 
this  kind  of  press  photography 
can  be  done  and  still  protect 
the  interests  of  justice  for  all 
concerned.” 

The  time  is  right,  he  said,  to 
have  another  long  look  at  Canon 
35.  (E  &  P,  June  11,  Page  99). 

Never  the  organization  to 
miss  an  opportunity  for  a  prac¬ 
tical  demonstration  of  its  the¬ 
ories,  the  NPPA  made  35mm., 
prevailing-light  pictures  of  the 


with  a 
c  mat. 

fibres 
g  fea- 
is  ab- 
ardless 

e  or  BO  i  government  officer  while  he 
j  spoke.  Apparently  he  didn’t 
i  maHa  I  the  pictures  were  being 


taken. 

Then — Boom ! 

He  was  quite  aware  of  what 
was  going  on,  however,  when 
Harry  Rhoads  of  the  Denver 
Rocky  Mountain  News  boomed 
a  flash-powder  contraption  in 
his  direction  at  a  distance  of 
25  feet  from  the  rostrum.  It 
was  equipment  Mr.  Rhoads  had 
used  in  1899. 

After  the  Attorney  General 
recovered,  he  laughed  and  ad¬ 
mitted  the  cameramen  had 
made  a  valid,  if  loud,  point. 

Then  came  the  awards,  pre¬ 
sented  by  Association  President 
Arthur  Witman  of  the  St.  Louis 
Post-Dispatch. 

The  top  prize,  the  Joseph 
Sprague  award,  went  to  three 
on  both4*^*>:  Clifton  C.  Edom,  head  of 
the  photojournalism  depart¬ 
ment,  University  of  Missouri, 
for  teaching  and  inspiration; 
Robin  F.  Garland,  photojour¬ 
nalism  director,  Graflex,  Inc., 
for  assistance  to  press  photog¬ 
raphers;  and  Milton  Freier, 
United  Press  Newspictures, 
Washington,  D.  C.,  for  out¬ 
standing  work  as  a  cameraman 
and  a  champion  of  photogra¬ 
phers’  legal  rights. 

Citations  of  merit  were  given 
William  C.  Allen,  Associated 
Press,  Washington,  for  ability 
and  conduct;  Walter  Jacobus, 
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for  his  efforts  as  NPPA  job- 
placement  bureau  director 
(forced  to  resign  because  of 
illness) ;  G.  Fred  Mullen,  De¬ 
partment  of  Justice  public  re¬ 
lations  officer,  for  cooperation 
with  the  press; 

And:  Mr.  Brownell,  for 

“guarding  the  peoples’  right  to 
know”;  J.  Russell  Wiggins, 
managing  editor,  Washington 
Post  and  Times-Herald,  chair¬ 
man  of  the  ASNE  freedom  of 
information  committee,  for  his 
leadership  in  that  office; 
WBAP-TV,  Fort  Worth,  Tex., 
for  the  excellence  of  its  news 
presentation;  Life  for  its  lead¬ 
ership  in  photojournalism;  and 
the  Louisville  (Ky.)  Courier- 
Journal  for  its  strong  defense 
of  the  civil  rights  of  one  of  its 
photographers. 

Anniversary  Awards 

There  were  also  21  recipients 
of  citations  for  50  years  in 
press  photography.  TTiis  new 
award  is  a  memorial  to  the  late 
Burt  Williams  of  the  Pittsburgh 
(Pa.)  Sun-Telegraph,  one  of 
the  charter  members  of  the  as¬ 
sociation  and  its  first  secretary. 
A  golden-anniversary  certifi¬ 
cate  was  presented  Mrs.  Burt 
Williams,  his  widow. 

In  addition,  Robert  Dumke  of 
the  Milwaukee  Journal  was 
made  a  fellow  of  the  NPPA  for 
his  work  in  ROP  color  and  as 
former  chairman  of  the  educa¬ 
tional  and  technical  committee. 

Finally,  results  in  the  as¬ 
sociation’s  photo  contest  (co¬ 
sponsored  by  Encylopaedia 
Britannica)  were  announced. 
Elarl  Seu^rt  of  the  Minnea¬ 
polis  Star  and  Tribune  was 
named  Newspaper  Photogra¬ 
pher  of  the  Year  and  Leonard 
McCombe,  Life,  Magazine  Pho¬ 
tographer  of  the  Year. 

Other  winners:  (first  place) 
newspaper  picture  story  — 
George  Wardwell,  Lewiston 
(Me.)  Journal;  magazine  pic¬ 
ture  story — Hank  Walker,  Life; 
features — Suzanne  Szasz,  free¬ 
lance  ;  pictorial  —  A.  Aubrey 
Bodine,  Baltimore  Sun;  sports 
— Dave  Mathias,  Denver  Post; 
spot  news — Edward  C.  Meyer, 
St.  Louis  Globe  Democrat; 

And :  general  news  —  Ralph 
Morse,  Life;  personalities  and 
society — Earl  Seubert;  co’or — 
Arthur  Rothstein,  Look;  and 
color  picture  story — J  o  s  e  p  h 
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Janet  HasleH 


Librarians  Give 
Secretary  a  Pen 
Miss  Janet  Haslett,  librarian 
of  Editor  &  Publisher  since 
1946,  was  honored  by  the  New 
York  Newspaper  Group  of  the 
Special  Libraries  Association 
recently.  She  was  given  a  foun¬ 
tain  pen  in  appreciation  of  her 
services  as  secretary  of  the 
group  since  1948,  a  position  to 
which  she  was  re-elected.  John 
E.  Yingling,  supervisor  of  the 
photo  library  of  the  New  York 
Times,  was  elected  chairman 
and  Reinhold  T.  Pusch,  Librar¬ 
ian  of  the  American  Weekly, 
was  chosen  vicechairman. 


Costa,  New  York  Sunday  Mir¬ 
ror  Magazine — King  Features. 

On  the  business  side,  it  was 
decided  to  admit  to  associate, 
non-voting  membership  indus¬ 
trial  press  photographers.  This 
includes  those  working  on  house 
magazines  and  military  camera¬ 
men  assigned  to  PR. 

A  new  constitution  was  adopt¬ 
ed.  Within  its  scope,  life  mem¬ 
bership  will  be  granted  those 
reaching  6.5  who  have  been  a 
member  for  at  least  five  years. 

The  wrap-up  to  the  five-day 
meeting  came  Saturday  noon 
when  the  conventioneers — 500 
strong,  including  wives,  children 
and  guests  —  witnessed  the 
customary  beauty  pageant.  The 
winnah  and  neVr  champ  was  a 
bundle  of  brown  loveliness 
named  Diane  Daniggelis,  Chi¬ 
cago,  who  can  now  call  herself 
“Miss  Press  Photographer  of 
1955.” 

• 

KSG  Course 

Gordon  Kuster,  director  of 
photography,  Columbus  (Ohio) 
Dispatch,  will  be  chairman  of 
Kent  State  University’s  15th 
annual  short  course  in  press 
photography,  Maixh  20-2.3,  1956, 
reports  James  A.  Fosdick, 
course  director. 


Kansas  City 
Is  Promised 
A  ‘New’  Daily 

Kansas  City,  Mo. 

The  Kansas  City  NeWs-Press 
Publishing  Company,  which  has 
published  a  tabloid  newspaper 
on  a  5-day-a-week  schedule 
since  July  4,  1952,  will  go  to 
full  standard  size  July  4,  Gar¬ 
rett  L.  Smalley,  editor  and  pub¬ 
lisher,  announced  this  week. 

The  announcement  was  made 
through  various  radio  and  tele¬ 
vision  media  in  the  Kansas 
City  area  and  in  a  full  page 
advertisement  in  the  Kansas 
City  Star.  The  company  has 
published  the  Sunday  News- 
Press  here  since  1914. 

“It  will  be  a  new  daily  news¬ 
paper  for  our  big  league  town,” 
Mr.  Smalley  said,  referring  to 
transfer  of  the  American 
League  baseball  franchise  from 
Philadelphia  to  Kansas  City. 
“It  will  be  a  healthy  youngster 
designed  to  give  another  angle 
on  the  home  news  front.” 

The  paper  will  receive  the 
full  leased  wire  coverage  of 
the  New  York  Herald-Tribune 
News  Service  and  pictures  from 
International  News  Photos.  It 
will  carry  the  columns  of  Drew 
Pearson,  Walter  Winchell,  Earl 
Wilson,  the  Alsops,  Kathleen 
Norris,  Margurite  Higgins  and 
Eleanor  Roosevelt. 

Truman  Congratulates 

Congratulatory  messages  on 
the  company’s  new  step  were  re¬ 
ceived  from  former  President 
Harry  S.  Truman,  Mayor  H. 
Roe  Bartle  of  Kansas  City, 
Gov.  Phil  M.  Donnelly,  Rep, 
Richard  W.  Bolling,  and  U.  S. 
Senators  Thomas  C.  Hennings 
Jr.,  and  Stuart  Symington. 

“Getting  eyestrain  looking 
for  the  big  news  stories?”  the 
News-Press  stated  in  its  Star 
ad.  “Then  try  the  daily  NeWs- 
Press  where  the  size  of  the 
headline  tells  the  reader  at  a 
glance  the  degree  of  impor¬ 
tance  it  has  in  the  day’s  news. 
No  news  stories  will  be  buried 
in  the  News-Press.” 

The  Star  and  its  companion 
Times  have  adhered  to  a  head¬ 
line  style  which  consists  of  a 
single  top  line,  followed  by  a 
.series  of  decks  and  crossbars. 

Mr.  Smalley’s  publication  has 
been  at  odds  for  many  years 
with  the  Star,  a  Republican 
paper.  It  figured  prominently 
in  testimony  relating  to  the 
Star’s  alleged  monopolization 
of  advertising  and  circulation 
at  the  recent  anti-trust  trial. 
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SYNDICATES 

Ring,  Charles,  Ray 
Are  The  Week's  Stars 


By  James  L.  Collings 

Ring  Lardner,  Ray  Gotto, 
Charles  Addams — three  stars 
are  in  the  cast  this  week. 

Producing  companies  behind 
the  talent  are  Bell,  McClure 
and  General  Features,  and  they 
expect  SRO  results. 

Ray  Gotto  (alias  Rufus  An¬ 
derson  Gotto  Jr.)  has  been  on 


handle  “Cotton  Woods,”  a 
dyed-in-the-bark  hillbilly  who, 
with  sidekick  Cyclone  Clooney, 
makes  the  major  leagues  after 
performing  so  well  in  the 
minors  as  a  shortstop. 

The  Cast 

“Cotton,”  Ray  explained,  “is 
the  straight  man  and  Clooney 


the  boards  before  with  a  num¬ 
ber  called  “Ozark  Ike,”  out  of 
King  Features.  His  newest  out¬ 
put,  he  revealed  at  lamb  chops 
for  three,  is  “Cotton  Woods,” 
which  starts  July  18  as  a  daily 
comic  sports  strip. 

Third  man  at  the  luncheon 
was  S.  George  Little,  13th 
child  of  a  North  Carolina  plan¬ 
tation  owner  and  grandson  of 
a  dealer  in  slaves.  Debonair 
Mr.  S.  G.  L.  is  owner  of  Gen¬ 
eral  Features  Corp.,  which  will 


supplies  the  humor.  Candie 
Lane  is  the  girl 
friend.” 

It’s  Candie’s 
presence,  as  a 
matter  of  fact, 
that  leads  Cot¬ 
ton  into  pro 
football  and 
basketball  i  n 
later  chap¬ 
ters.  He  needs 
the  money  to 
GoHo  marry  her  and 


Light-hearted  human 


Favorite  gal  friend  of  the  US,  she  has  pluck  and 
luck,  the  ability  to  take  it  on  the  chin  and  come 
up  smiling . . .  never  downed  by  misfortune  or 
adversity ...  as  perennially  popular  as  a  pet 
pooch  at  a  kids’  picnic . . . 


Little  Orphan  Annie 

by  Harold  Gray  makes  friends  and  influences  people  by  millions 
...  is  top  performer  with  the  cast  of  Daddy  Warbucks,  Sandy, 
the  Asp,  and  Punjab . . .  rated  star  hilling  for  more  than  a  quarter 
of  a  century,  and  has  a  larger  following  today  than  ever! 

An  outstanding  circulation  upper!  For  proofs  and  prices, 
phone,  wire,  or  write  Mollie  Slott,  Manager... 


Chicaffa  Trihune^IVeu?  Ynrh  JVeu\s 

Wmm^  X»ir»  BulldInQ,  \vw<  York 
9ffnaMCate9  MnCm  Tribune  Towr.  VMruQu 


to  help  support  his  family. 

If  this  strip  reminds  you  of 
the  Ozark  job,  which  Ray  quit 
in  July,  1954,  after  nine  years, 
it’s  only  because  you  can’t  ex¬ 
pect  an  artist  to  change  his 
style  or  interest. 

And  Ray’s  interest  is  sports, 
ever  since  the  day  he  played  in 
the  American  Legion  League, 
where  he  sparkled  as  a  short¬ 
stop  and  pitcher  and  hit  over 
.500.  He  dreamed  of  being  a 
big  leaguer. 

However,  his  weight  was 
against  him — 132  lbs.,  and  he 
was  no  Phil  Rizzuto.  So  he 
decided  to  concentrate  on  his 
second  love,  cartooning.  He 
took  a  few  art  lessons,  then 
joined  the  Nashville  (Tenn.) 
Banner  in  1936. 


cal  divertissement  has  been 
changed.” 

The  timing  couldn’t  be  better 
Ring’s  products  are  now  on  T\’ 
and  his  biography  is  due  out 
soon.  “So  we  thought,”  says 
John,  “that  we  should  bring 
him  back  into  circulation.” 

The  stories  will  be  illustrated 
by  John  Pierotti,  sports  car¬ 
toonist  of  the  New  York  Port 
who  used  to  dress  up  Ring’s 
writings  when  they  both  worked 
on  the  old  World. 


C( 

T( 


Call  to  Duty 

Along  about  the  time  he 
thought  of  doing  Ozark,  the 
Navy  called  him,  and,  in  1943, 
instead  of  being  his  own  boss, 
he  was  drawing  animations  for 
the  service  in  Washington. 
The  feature  had  to  wait  till 
1945. 

“I  decided  to  leave  the 
‘Ozark  Ike’  strip  last  summer 
when  my  request  for  a  more 
profitable  percentage  deal  was 
refused,”  Ray  said. 

Ray  Gotto,  38,  puts  you  in 
mind  of  a  thinned-out  Joe  E. 
Brown.  There  the  similarity 
ends.  The  artist  is  almost  pain¬ 
fully  close-mouthed,  and  his 
voice  sounds  like  it  got  lost  in 
a  fog  somewhere.  He’s  one  of 
the  most  serious  funnymen  in 
the  business. 


Spooky  Stuff  * 

McClure,  of  the  Bell  family, 
is  handling  the  art  work  of 
Charles  Addams,  New  Yorker 
cartoonist,  the  only  man  who 
can  make  a  ghost  laugh.  | 
His  eerie,  often  macabre,  ! 
cartoons  will  be  offered  iu 
three-column  panel  size  on  a 
weekly  basis  “fairly  soon.” 
The  syndicate  points  out  that 
Mr.  Addams’  wash  drawings 
will  be  reproduced  in  the  Kro-  i 
molite  halftone  dropout  process  \ 
to  retain  their  quality.  Direct- 
pressure  cellulose  mats  will  be 
supplied. 

The  artist  lives  in  West- 
hampton  Beach,  Long  Island 
where  it  is  said  he  gets  practic¬ 
ally  nothing  done.  Ptobablj 
not  spooky  enough. 


Union  Penalizes 


Daily’s  Workers 


Montreal 


Fertile  Art 


Humorist  of  another  sort  was 
Ringgold  W.  Lardner,  News¬ 
paperman,  author  and  play¬ 
wright,  who  brought  gutter¬ 
snipe  English  to  sidewalk-level 
popularity  and  introduced 
Broadway  characters  into  each 
parlor. 

More  than  a  generation  ago 
Bell  Syndicate  circulated  his 
slanguage  and  witticisms  and 
assorted  personalities.  Ring 
died  in  1933  at  49,  but  the 
memory  of  his  wonderful  touch 
lives  on. 


More  important.  Bell  be¬ 
lieves,  is  the  fact  his  writings 
are  just  as  funny  today  as  they 
were  in  the  1920.S  and  early 
30s.  This  conviction  leads  to 
the  release  on  June  26  of 
weekly  pieces  selected  from  his 
best  material.  It’s  the  same  ol’ 
Ring;  nothing’s  changed. 

As  John  Osenenko,  Bell 
grammarian  and  announcer, 
puts  it,  “His  fertile'  wit  has 
been  preserved  exactly  as  writ¬ 
ten.  Not  one  single  grammati- 


Fifteen  editorial  room  mem¬ 
bers  of  Le  Devoir  (mominjt 
French-language  daily)  have 
received  sanctions  from  Le 
Syndicat  des  Joumalistes  de 
Montreal.  They  have  been  dis¬ 
ciplined  for  walking  through  the 
picket  line  maintained  by  typ¬ 
ographers.  The  latter  claimed 
having  been  locked  out. 

Of  the  22  editorial  staffers, 
five  refused  to  break  the  picket 
line,  while  17  continued  to  work 
despite  orders  from  the  sjudi- 
cate.  • 

Marcel  Thivierge  has  been 
banned  for  life  from  the  news¬ 
papermen’s  syndicate,  while 
Andre  Laurendeau,  Pierre  Vig- 
eant  and  Paul  Sauriol  have  been 
suspended  for  five  years  and 
will  have  to  pay  a  fine  of  $500 
each  to  be  re-instated.  Jean- 
Marc  Laliberte,  secretary-gen¬ 
eral  of  the  syndicate,  was  dis¬ 
enfranchised  for  two  years  and 
fined  $200.  Others  were  fin«d 
less  amounts. 

Of  the  five  men  who  refused 
to  cross  the  picket  lines,  four 
have  taken  jobs  elsewhere. 
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Court  Directs  FCC 
To  Review  TV  Grant 
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Washington 

Further  hearings  on  the  grant 
of  a  television  license  for 
Clarksburg,  W.  Va.  have  been 
ordered  by  the  Circuit  Court  of 
Appeal.s  on  the  ground  that  the 
Federal  Communications  Com¬ 
mission  acted  on  “a  seriously 
inadequate  record.” 

The  three-judge  ruling  and  a 
strongly-worded  opinion  by 
Judge  David  L.  Bazelon 
amounted  to  a  victory  for  the 
Clarksburg  Publishing  Com¬ 
pany,  publisher  of  the  Tele¬ 
gram,  Exponent  and  Sunday 
Exponent-Telegram. 

Ohio  Valley  Broadcasting 
Company,  an  affiliate  of  News 
Publishing  Company  which  has 
newspapers  in  several  West  Vir¬ 
ginia  cities  other  than  Clarks¬ 
burg,  received  the  Channel  12 
permit  after  a  third  competing 
applicant  withdrew. 

‘Strong  Impression’ 

Cecil  B.  Highland,  president 
of  Clarksburg  Publishing  Co., 
took  the  case  into  court  on  the 
basic  assertions  that  FCC  hadn’t 
given  proper  weight  to  the 
factor  of  diversification  of  media 
control,  nor  to  the  existence  of 
a  community-antenna  TV  serv¬ 
ice  and  had  given  only  cursory 
attention  to  a  payment  made 
to  the  withdrawing  applicant. 

Ordering  the  Commission  to 
reopen  the  hearings  and  review 
its  decision,  the  court  declared: 

“Nothing  in  the  present  pro¬ 
test  record  dispels  the  strong 
impression  that,  on  the  concen¬ 
tration  of  control  issue  alone, 
the  grant  would  not  be  in  the 
public  interest.” 

Judge  Bazelon  questioned  the 
method  by  which  the  grant  was 
made  to  the  Ohio  Valley  only 
a  day  after  the  application  of 
WPDX  had  been  dismissed.  He 
suggested  that  the  Commission 
look  further  into  the  $14,000 
payment  by  Ohio  Valley  to 
WPDX.  It  is  the  FCC’s  pre¬ 
rogative,  he  said,  to  determine 
whether  it  should  call  for  item- 
ixing  of  expenses,  identification 
of  parties  negotiating  the 
sgreement  and  details  of  the 
UTangements  between  compet¬ 
ing  applicants. 

Media  Control 

On  the  subject  of  media  con¬ 
trol,  the  court  pointed  out  that 
News  Publishing  Co.  (Ohio  Val¬ 
ley)  controls  six  of  the  12 
single  daily  newspapers  pub¬ 
lished  in  West  Virginia  and 
nine  communities  are  com¬ 
pletely  dependent  on  the  Ohio 


Valley  interests  for  their  local 
daily  newspapers. 

The  court  said  it  recognized 
that  its  action  may  deprive  the 
people  of  Clarksburg  of  local 
TV  service  on  Channel  12  for 
a  while  longer. 

“But  that  consideration,”  the 
court  concluded,  “does  not,  we 
think,  justify  a  grant  which  the 
Commission,  when  it  receives 
and  reviews  all  the  pertinent 
evidence,  may  determine  is  con¬ 
trary  to  the  public  interest.” 

• 

Weeklies  Cop  Major 
Awards  in  Tenn. 

Chattanooga,  Tenn. 

Twenty-eight  Tennessee  news¬ 
papers  were  given  awards  by 
President  C.  E.  Brehm  of  the 
University  of  Tennes.see  for  ex¬ 
cellence  in  journalism  at  the 
Tennessee  Press  Association’s 
87th  annual  convention  here 
June  11. 

The  LaFollette  Press,  a 
weekly  won  the  sweepstakes 
award  for  having  accumulated 
the  greatest  number  of  points 
in  all  of  the  five  major  groups 
of  contests.  The  Covington 
Leader,  a  weekly,  placed  second 
and  the  CUnton  Courier-News, 
another  weekly  was  third. 

Other  newspapers  placing 
high  in  the  contests  were:  Bris¬ 
tol  Herald  Courier,  Humlwldt 
Courier-Chronicle,  Bristol  Vir- 
ginia-Tennessean,  Robertson 
County  Times,  Claiborne  Pro¬ 
gress,  Hancock  County  News, 
Crossville  Chronicle,  Paris  Post- 
Intelligencer,  Dunlap  Tribune, 
Columbia  Daily  Herald,  and 
Ashland  City  Times. 

• 

Yudain  Edits  Paper 
For  Gov’t  Workers 

Washington 

Capitol  Hill  is  about  to  have 
its  own  newspaper  bi-monthly, 
eight  pages  in  tabloid  format 
and  carrying  a  limited  amount 
of  advertising  . 

The  paper.  The'  Roll  Call,  is 
edited  by  Sidney  L.  Yudain, 
former  newsman  on  the  staff 
of  Rep.  Albert  Morano  of  Con¬ 
necticut. 

A  political  “battle  page”  and 
personal  columns  or  short  items 
about  Capitol  Hill  people  and 
happenings  will  comprise  the 
content.  Distribution  will  be 
free  to  about  7,500  persons 
working  in  or  about  the  Capitol. 
Production  costs  will  be  met, 
Mr.  Yudain  hopes,  by  advertis¬ 
ing  “cards”  printed  in  the  pa¬ 
per. 


Carriers  Pursue 
Service  Careers 

Toledo 

Three  Toledo  Blade  car¬ 
rier  boys,  each  graduating 
from  high  school  this  June, 
have  received  appointments 
after  competitive  examina¬ 
tions  to  three  United  States 
service  academies. 

Stanley  Kanarowski  goes 
to  West  Point;  Lyn  Oberdier 
to  the  Air  Force  Academy  at 
Colorado  Springs,  and  Dean 
Frankenhauser  to  the  Coast 
Guard  Academy.  Franken¬ 
hauser  was  a  letter  winner  in 
four  sports,  had  a  scholastic 
average  of  92.89  and  worked 
nights  in  a  Toledo  factory,  in 
addition  to  carrying  news¬ 
papers. 

Randal  Heymanson 
On  Queen’s  List 

For  his  work  in  promoting 
friendship  and  cooperation  be¬ 
tween  Australia  and  the  United 
States,  the  Order  of  the  British 
Empire  has  been  conferred  on 
S.  Randal  Heymanson,  vice- 
president  of  the  American 
Australian  Association,  in  the 
birthday  honors  of  Queen  Eliz¬ 
abeth  II. 

Mr.  Heymanson,  a  former 
president  of  the  Australian 
Society  of  New  York,  was  a 
founder  of  the  American  Aus¬ 
tralian  Association,  an  organi¬ 
zation  of  American  banking  and 
industrial  companies  with  in¬ 
terests  in  Australia. 


3  Get  Pulitzer 
Travel  Awards 

Dean  Carl  W.  Ackerman  of 
the  Columbia  University  Grad¬ 
uate  School  of  Journalism  has 
announced  the  award  of  three 
1955  Pulitzer  Traveling  Schol¬ 
arships.  The  awards,  for  $1,500 
each,  will  ehable  the  recipients 
to  study  abroad  during  the 
coming  year. 

The  winners,  in  order  of 
standing  are: 

Robert  C.  Toth,  of  Throop, 
Pa.,  former  magazine  writer 
who  will  be  a  reporter  on  the 
staff  of  the  Providence  (R.I.) 
Journal. 

Dorsey  W.  Woodson,  of  Diaz, 
Ark.,  who  is  on  the  staff  of 
the  Arkansas  Gazette,  at  Little 
Rock. 

James  M.  Feron,  who  has 
been  employed  by  the  New  York 
Times  as  a  copy  boy  and  secre¬ 
tary  to  the  assistant  managing 
editor.  He  is  now  a  radio  news- 
writer  on  the  'Times. 

The  three  alternates  are: 
Mrs.  Harriet  Train  Blake,  for¬ 
merly  on  the  staffs  of  the  Sa¬ 
vannah  (Ga.)  Morning  News 
and  the  Atlanta  Constitution; 
Peter  L.  Goldman,  a  cub  re¬ 
porter  with  the  St.  Louis  (Mo.) 
Globe-Democrat;  and  Miss  Joan 
Danforth,  New  York  City. 

Winners  of  Sackett  Graduate 
Scholarships  are:  Irwin  Lan¬ 
dau,  copy  boy  with  the  New 
York  Mirror;  and  Paul  R. 
Busch,  publisher  of  the  Howells 
(Neb.)  Journal,  a  weekly. 


Tenth  in  a  series— 

Readers  React  to  McBride 


Mary  Margaret  recently  quoted  a  husband 
on  the  practicality  of  higher  education 
for  women.  He  said: 

"l^ve  been  thinking  for  a  long  time  that 
our  educational  system  is  out  of  touch  with 
the  realities  of  women's  lives  .  .  •  higher  edu¬ 
cation  in  many  cases  does  more  harm  than 
good." 


With  the  end  nowhere  in  sight,  the  mail 


count  is  150  to  one  in  favor  of  higher 
education.  Here  are  two  typical  opinions 
from  married  women: 

"As  1  learned  to  accept  tne  challenges  of 

daily  living,  my  understanding  of  the  advan¬ 
tages  of  the  trained  mind  over  the  undisci¬ 
plined  one  increased." 

"The  answer  to  this  argument  is  that  the 

primary  object  of  education  is  not  to  produce 

wage  earners  but  well  rounded  persons." 
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Centennial 
Tribute  Paid 
Joseph  Medill 


400  at  Texas 
Press  Parley; 
Nixon  Speaks 


Chicago 

The  centennial  of  Joseph  Me- 
dill’s  association  with  the  Clit- 
cchgo  Tribune  as  an  editor  and 
publisher  was  marked  by  a 
special  article  in  the  Trihvtu 
Magazine’s  June  12  issue,  by 
Charles  Collins  of  the  newspa-* 
pel’s  editorial  staff. 

The  magazine’s  cover  repro¬ 
duced  a  painting  of  Medill  by 
Joseph  Parrish  of  the  TrUnau 
staff,  based  on  a  photograph  i 
made  in  the  spring  of  1855,  the  ' 
year  Medill  became  part  owner. 

Mr.  Collins’  article  points  out  ■ 
that  the  32-year  old  Medill’i 
purpose  in  coming  to  Chicago 
from  Ohio  was  to  “invest”  ^ 
funds,  talent  and  ambition  in  a 
newspaper  that  would  oppose 
slavery,  fight  for  the  freedom 
of  the  individual  in  every  as¬ 
pect  of  American  life,  and  pro¬ 
mote  the  growth  and  welfare 
of  the  middle  west.” 

At  that  time  the  Tribune  was 
in  the  eighth  year  of  a  struggle 
for  existence  under  frequent 
changes  of  management  Its 
circulation  was  1,400  daily  and 
1,000  weekly.  Medill  devoted  the' 


Galveston,  Tex. 

Approximately  400  publishers 
of  daily  and  weekly  newspapers 
attended  the  76th  annual  con¬ 
vention  of  the  Texas  Press  As¬ 
sociation  here  June  9-12. 

They  heard  Vice  President 
Richard  M.  Nixon  caution  not  to 
be  misled  into  a  false  sense  of 
security  by  Communists’  con¬ 
ciliatory  moves. 

“This  is  a  change  of  tactics 
rather  than  a  change  of  heart,” 
he  said. 

E.  A.  Schirmer,  senior  vice- 
president  of  Campbell-Ewald 
Company  of  Detroit,  said  adver¬ 
tisers  look  to  the  newspapers 
to  tell  their  story. 

Mr.  Schirmer  said  too  many 
people  occupying  management 
positions  do  not  realize  that 
their  incomes,  to  a  large  degree, 
depend  on  advertising. 

“They  are  too  quick  to  censor 
the  ‘high  cost  of  advertising’ 
but  fail  to  analyze  the  long- 
range  effect  of  product  silence.” 

The  two  Pulitzer  prize  win¬ 
ners,  Mrs.  Caro  Brown  of  the 
Alice  Daily  Echo  and  Kenneth 
Towery  of  the  Cuero  Daily  Re¬ 
cord,  were  presented  engraved 
plaques  by  TPA  at  a  luncheon. 

TPA  awards  were  presented 
as  follow:  Lufkin  Daily  Netvs, 
published  by  TPA  President  W. 

R.  Beaumier,  the'  sweepstakes 
trophy  in  division  one  (newspa¬ 
pers  having  tubular  or  rotary 
presses) ;  Nacogdoches  Sentinel, 
daily;  Colorado  City  Record, 
weekly ;  Canadian  Record,  week¬ 
ly;  Farwell  State  Line  Tribune. 

Midland  Reporter  -  Telegram  and  general  manager  of  the  and  later  broadcast, 
placed  first  for  appearance  and  News  Publishing  Company,  Gal-  ^ 

general  excellence'.  Galveston  veston,  vicepresident;  Frederic 

News-Tribune  won  second.  Oheim  of  the  New  Braunfels  Draft  Official’s  Suit 

Russell  Bryant,  Italy  News-  Zeitung,  secretary-treasurer.  LJjjeJ  Dismissed 

r . . Anderson,  S.  C. 

I  Three  suits  each  seeking 


CAPITAL  TEA  IN  TEXAS — Gueifs  at  a  Lipton  tea  party  during 
TPA  convention  are,  left  to  right:  J.  C.  Phillips,  Borger  Times-Herald; 
Mrs.  W.  D.  Jenkins,  Austin,  Texas  Press  Association  office;  and  David 
C.  Leavell,  Galveston  News. 


THE  REAL  THING— Jeff  Davis, 
publisher  of  Crockett  Democrat, 
and  his  wife  and  son  model  the 
genuine  coonskin  caps  which  TPA 
gave  to  Vice  President  Nixon. 


We  handle  negotiations  for  the  sale  or  purchase 
of  daily  newspapers  from  coast  to  coast — three 
offices  conveniently  located.  Contact  the  nearest 
office  for  a  confidential  discussion. 


Newspaper  -  TV  -  Radio  Brokers 

WASHINGTON.  D.  C.  CHICAGO  SAN  FRANCISCO 

James  W.  Blackburn  Raj  V.  Hamilton  William  T.  Stnbblellold 
Oifferd  Marshall  PUl  Jackson 

Washlnaton  Bide.  Tribune  Tower  111  Sutter  Bt. 

Bterline  t-4S41-S  Delaware  T-S7SS-S  Exbrook  2-SC71-> 


Guild  Problems 

(Continued  from  page  9) 
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pear  that  ANG  has  reached  a 
plateau.” 

Mr.  Farson  and  others  have 
pointed  out,  in  respect  of  per 
capita  payments,  that  upwards 
of  800  members  have'  been  af¬ 
fected  in  the  past  year  by  ths 
demise  of  the  Lob  Angeles  News, 
consolidation  of  the  Washington 
Post  and  Times-Herald,  shifting 
of  circulation  department  oper- 


a  newsman’s  engagement  in  con¬ 
troversial  affairs  is  extraneous 
to  the  basic  issue. 

The  guild  leadership  felt  it 
bad  a  twofold  responsibility  to 
contest  this  case;  one,  as  the 
legal  bargaining  agent  for  the'  ations  to  independent  contract- 
man;  two,  to  prevent,  if  pos-  ors  in  several  large  cities,  lay- 


sible,  the  setting  of  a  precedent 
for  the  firing  of  members  be¬ 
cause  of  their  political  convic- 
^ons. 

Support  for  Views 
Although  not  entering  the 
case  directly,  the  American 
Civil  Liberties  Union  has  en¬ 
dorsed  the  guild’s  action  in  the 
second  part  particularly.  ACLU 
countered  that  reporters  are 
thinking  men  and  citizens,  with 
the  right  to  form  opinions  with¬ 
out  fear  of  reprisal,  and  “if  the 
Polumbaum  firing  sticks,  other 
reporters  will  fear  to  make  even 
public  speeches  lest  their  jobs 
be  weighed  in  the  balance.” 

So  much  for  the  background 
of  the  Communist  issue  that 
confronts  the  guild  convention. 
It  could  all  wash  out,  one  ANG 
spokesman  told  E  &  P,  in  a  re¬ 
solution  to  refer  the  matter  for 
another  year’s  study,  pending 
the  court  ruling  on  Polumbaum. 
,  Of  greater  moment  to  guild 
existence  is  the  adoption  of  a 
realistic  budget,  one  that  gears 
planned  expenditures  to  the 
level  of  income  from  member¬ 
ship.  lEB  has  offered  a  budget 
totalling  $425,690,  which  takes 
into  account  a  two-year  deficit 
of  about  $25,000.  Last  year,  the 
Los  Angeles  convention  appa¬ 
rently  was  too  optimistic  in  its 
expectation  of  increased  re've- 
nue  from  new  me'mberships. 
It  authorized  expenditures  of 
<440,000  and  operating  costs  for 
the  fiscal  year  reached  almost 
<445,000.  Income  was  nearer 
<425,000. 

Secretary-Treasurer  Farson 
said  one  major  factor  involved 
in  the  deficit  is  “the  unexpected 
slackening  in  the  rate  of  growth 
.^^of  the  Guild.”  Yet,  he  conceded, 
I  there  was  no  reason  to  assume 
list  year  that  the  steady  growth 
of  the  guild  from  1951  onward 
would  not  continue. 
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offs  on  the  Boston  Post,  and  a 
long  strike  on  the  'Wilkes-Barre 
newspapers  and  a  fatal  strike 
on  the  Brooklyn  Eagle. 

ANG  recorded  payment  of 
initiation  fees  —  new  member¬ 
ships — from  6,248  in  fiscal  year 
1953,  another  5,287  in  1954  and 
3,998  in  1955. 

“The  declining  figures,”  Mr. 
Farson  said,  “reflect  clearly  the 
difficulties  which  beset  guild  or¬ 
ganization  efforts,  as  well  as 
the  tendency  of  management  to 
curtail  the  size  of  newspaper 
staffs.” 

Some  Still  Below  $100 

Another  department  of  ANG 
pointed  out  that  only  three  of 
129  contracts  provide  a  reporter 
top  minimum  wage  less  than 
$90  a  week.  Fourteen  contracts 
call  for  $120-130  and  all  are  in 
the  over-$130  group,  the  latest 
wrire  service  scale  going  to  $139 
in  major  cities. 

ANG  set  out  to  gain  a  $100 
minimum  in  1946.  Of  the  129 
contracts  listed,  34  fall  below 
that  goal. 

To  counteract  the  slump  in 
enrollments,  lEB  will  recom¬ 
mend  that  the  Albany  delegates 
authorize  an  increase  in  the 
number  of  international  repre¬ 
sentatives  “as  funds  become 
available.”  There'  are  now  seven 
on  the  staff;  lEB  would  have 
12.  Further,  it  will  ask  that  an 
additional  representative  be  em¬ 
ployed  for  each  1,000  additional 
per  capita  members. 

The  conflict  between  Messrs. 
Novak  and  Farson  has  its  roots 
largely  in  the  difference  of  their 
views  on  managing  the  union. 
Both  came  into  their  prese'nt 
offices  in  1951  on  a  harmony 
slate  headed  by  Mr.  Martin. 
Now  there  is  a  strong  likelihood 
the  convention  will  revert  to 
caucuses  and  this  will  result  in 
two  tickets  being  presented. 

If,  as  Mr.  Farson  has  publicly 
proclaimed,  he  "will  not  run  on 
the  same  slate  with  Mr.  Novak, 
the  possibility  of  Mr.  Collis 
heading  two  sets  of  candidates 
is  diminished.  Thus  far,  how¬ 
ever,  no  names  have  been  men¬ 
tioned  as  to  prospective  candi- 


Membership  Dips 
The  guild  reached  an  all-time 
Wgh  in  dues-paying  me'mber- 
diips  in  June,  1954,  of  27,302. 

As  of  May  this  year  the  total 
wis  27,091.  In  fiscal  year  (to 
April  30)  accounts,  the  em¬ 
ployed  per  capita  memberships  dates  for  the  presidency  in  op- 
rsnged  upward  from  23,457  in  position  to  Mr.  Collis. 

1953  to  25,082  in  1954  to  25,175  Politics  is  reserved  for  the 
in  1955,  occasioning  comment  by  final  day  of  the  convention 
one  leade'r  that  “it  would  ap-  program. 
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Guild  Organizes 
Restaurant  Group 

The  Newspaper  Guild  of 
New  York  announced  this 
week  that  it  had  organized 
the  majority  of  the  60  em¬ 
ployes  in  the  New  York 
Times  restaurants.  The 
Times  unit  petitioned  for 
recognition  and  a  formal 
election  to  establish  a  bar¬ 
gaining  agent.  'The  Times 
unit  already  includes  elevator 
operators  in  the  two  build¬ 
ings  owned  by  the  newspa¬ 
per. 


^Bob’  Roberts  Dies 

Rochesteb,  N.  Y. 

Peter  0.  Roberts  died  June 
13  at  St.  Mary’s  Hospital  after 
a  lengthy  illness.  Mr.  Roberts 
was  formerly  vicepresident  of 
William  C.  Herrick  Ink  Co., 
Inc.,  East  Rutherford,  New 
Jersey.  He  was  widely  known 
throughout  the  newspaper  in¬ 
dustry. 

Intertype  Vacation 

Intertype  Corporation  will 
observe  a  plant  and  office-wide 
vacation  period,  July  30  to  Aug. 
14,  inclusive.  Arrangements 
have  been  made  to  take  care 
of  trade  emergencies. 
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ANNOUNCEMENTS 


Newspaper  Brokers 


SPECIALIZING  in  mund  midwest 
newspapers.  Herman  II.  Koch,  2928 
Virginia  St.,  Sioux  City,  Iowa. 


MAY  BROTHERS.  Binghamton.  N.  Y. 
Established  1914.  Newspapers  bought 
and  sold  without  publicity. 


SALES-PURCHASES  handled  with  dis- 
eretion.  Write  Publishers  Service. 
P.  O.  Box  31 S2.  Greensboro.  N.  C. 


I  fir  it  WE  are  not  as  much  interested  in 
sales  as  in  satisfaction.  A.  W.  Stypes 
I  A  Co..  626  Market  St..  San  Francisco 
!  6.  California. 


LEN  FEIGHNER  AGENCY 
A  38  Year  Successful  Brokerage  Rec¬ 
ord.  Courteous,  confidential  personal¬ 
ized  service.  Weeklies  and  dailies 
bought  and  sold,  anywhere.  Box  192. 
Mount  Pleasant.  Michigan. 


CONFIDB^JTIAL  INFORMATION 
Daily  Newspaper  Properties 
W.  H.  Glover  Co..  Ventura,  California. 


CAUFORNIA  •  ARIZONA 
We  specialize  in  the  sale  of  California 
and  Arizona  newspaper  properties.  If 
you  like  this  area,  call  on  us  to 
serve  you. 

J.  R.  GABBERT 

3987  Orange  Riverside,  California 


NEGOTIATORS  for  good  daily  and 
weekly  newspapers,  confidential.  Ap¬ 
praisals.  Management.  Newspaiwr 
Service  Co.,  (01  Georgia  Savings  Bank 
Bldg.,  Atlanta,  Ga. 


National  Advertising  Space 


Subways  are  OK — so's  grass  roots 
Get  resulu  in  SANDERS  DANDY 
Livingston  Co.  (NY)  ABC  Three 


ANNOUNCEMENTS 


Newspaper  Appraisers 


NEWSPAPER  VALUATIONS 
Tax  and  all  other  purposes. 
Experienced  court  witness. 
Complete  reports  submitted. 

A.  S.  VAN  BENTHUYSEN 
44(  Ocean  Ave.  Brooklyn,  N.  Y, 


Publications  For  Sale 


NEW  FREE  Bulletin  of  excellent 
western  newspaper  buys  now  ready. 
Jack  L.  Stoll  4k  Associates,  4968  Mel- 
rose  Ave.,  Los  Angeles  29,  California. 

COLORADO  WEEKLY 
OPPORTUNITY 

Owing  to  other  interests,  part-owner 
will  sell  half  interest  in  one  of  state's 
finest  properties.  Grosdng  (80,000. 
Growing  city.  No  competition.  Con¬ 
genial  oo-owner.  News  and  ad  man 
or  good  back  shop  man  can  get  in  at 
big  discount  on  reasonable  terms.  Will 
stand  moat  rigid  invertigation. 

RAY  E.  MOHLER  A  ASSOCIATES 
812  Boston  Bldg.,  Denver.  Colorado. 
IDAHO  EXCLUSIVE  WEEKLY  IN 
town  of  1,700;  (24,000  grose  clasa; 
should  do  (80,000.  Priced  at  (19,600 
all  cash  or  (22,600  on  terms  with 
(7,600  down.  Bailey-Krehbiel,  Box  88, 

Norton,  Kansas.  _ _ _ _ 

ILLINOIS  weakly.  well-eguippad, 
grossing  (18,500,  good  for  (30,000  If 
pushed.  Lively  town  of  2(00.  At  (16,- 
000,  about  half  down,  this  is  an  un¬ 
usual  buy.  Write  fully  to  DIAL,  640 

W.  Willis,  Detroit.  Mich. _ 

MAGAZINE  MONTHLY  23  years  old. 
Excellent  opportunity  for  advertising 
man.  Tremendous  potential.  Only  (5,- 
000  down.  Liberal  terms.  Box  2(22. 

Editor  A  Publisher. _ 

FLOWER  Bl-monthly.  Well  estab¬ 
lished.  Showing  good  growth.  Steady, 
monthly  income.  211  Basswood,  Day- 
ton,  Ohio. 
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Publication*  For  Sale 


EXCLUSIVE  CAUPORNIA 
WEEKUES 

RICH  farm  area,  good  plant,  fine 
imtential,  $60,000,  $18,000  down. 

RUN-DOWN  farm  area  paper,  can  be 
a  good  one.  $6,000  down.  Hurry! 


PAPER,  building,  2-bedroom  apart¬ 
ment.  Fine  plant  all  for  $21,000.  $7,000 
down.  You’ll  like  living  in  this  north¬ 
ern  valley,  fishing,  hunting  are  tops. 
J.  A.  Snyder,  Newspa|)er  Broker,  10150 
Culver  blvd..  Culver  City.  Calif.  VE 
9-2267. 


ROCKY  MOUNTAIN  SUBURBAN  IN 
$70,000  gross  class,  nets  $18,000,  A-1 
plant.  $40,000  with  $20,000  down  buys 
control,  balance  of  stock  cheap.  Bailey- 
Krehbiel,  Box  88,  Norton.  Kansas. 

WEEKLY  in  OHIO  town  of  1,200  and 
growing.  Did  $17,000  gross  last  year, 
will  top  that  for  1955.  Also  available : 
building  with  .shop  on  Main  street :  up¬ 
stairs  newly  decorated  three-bedroom 
apartment.  Write  Box  2612,  Editor  & 
Publisher. _ 

WE  HAVE  NINE  (9)  good  weekly 
newspapers  to  offer  in  the  famous 
Ozarks  region  of  Arkansas  and  Mis- 
wuri,  a  second  Garden  of  Eden,  ^ch 
is  unopposed  and  every  one  a  darlmg. 
All  making  money,  some  a  heap.  Prices 
range  from  $4,000  to  $35,000,  most 
with  buildings  and  all  with  suitable 
terms.  Not  too  far  apart — see  all  nine 
in  two-days  travelling.  Scenic  beauty 
unsurpass^  in  America ;  wonderful 
trip  for  your  summer  vacation.  Work 
fart.  May  Brothers,  Binghamton.  N.  Y. 


Publication*  Wanted 


WILL  BUY  established  Florida  weekly 
having  own  plant.  Private  party.  Box 

2046. _ Editor  A  Publisher. 

INDIANA  AREA.  Have  $2,500  down, 
requi.-e  $4,500  net.  Will  be  in  Indi¬ 
anapolis  June  27-July  1.  Reply:  Oc- 
cupant.  9W  W.  32nd  St.,  Indianaimlis. 
WANTED  TO  BUY  entire  or  sub¬ 
stantial  interest  in  newspaper.  Fi¬ 
nances  adequate  for  cash  purchase. 
Experienced  newspaper  executive  will 
hold  all  replies  confidential.  Write  Box 
2626,  Editor  &  Publisher. 


Bu*ine**  Opportunitie* 

OPPORTUNITY  to  acquire  interest  in 
well-established  weekly  due  to  expan¬ 
sion.  Small  cash  investment.  Knowl¬ 
edge  of  Greek  helpful.  Must  have  wide 
weekly  experience.  Box  2541,  Editor  & 
Publisher. 


NEWSPAPER  SERVICES 


Cartoon*  Wanted 


FAMILY-TYPE  cartoons  with  very 
dhort  captions  or  preferably  none, 
wanted  immediately  for  new  medium. 
Top  prices  for  outright  purchase.  Pos¬ 
sible  syndication.  P.  O.  Box  8526, 
Merchandise  Mart  Station,  Chicago  54, 
Illinois. 


Syndicate*  -  Feature* _ 

TRAVEL  COLUMN  free  for  four 
months  by  world  traveler  and  news- 
writer.  After  that  nominal  cost  If 
wish  to  continue.  Box  2614,  Editor  & 
Publisher. 


Pre**  Engineer* 


UPECO 

Service  -  Maintenance  -  Repairs. 
SPECIAUZING  in  Duplex 
and  Goss  Flat-bed  Webs. 

DISMANTLED  -  MOVED  -  ERECTED 

UNIVERSAL 

PRINTING  EQUIPMENT  CO. 

(Owned  and  Operated  by 
Sam  S.  Puntolillo  Corp.) 

420  Valley  Brook  Ave., 
Lyndhurst,  N,  J. 

Phone  GEneva  8-3744 


NEWSPAPER  SERVICES 


Pre**  Engineer* 


MASON-MOORE-TRACY,  Inc. 
Printing  Press  Engineers 
Machinists  an<d  Movers 
Web,  Offset,  Flat  Bed  Experts! 

We  will  move,  erect  or  repair  presses 
ANYWHERE 
28  E.  4th  Street,  New  York  3,  N.  Y. 
Phone  SPring  7-1740 


E.  P.  WALI.MAN  &  CO. 
Machinists,  Movers,  Erectors,  Repairs, 
Maintenance,  Erections  all  types  of 
presses  Coast  to  Coast. 

Tel.  3-4164  976  N.  Church  Street 

Rockford _ Illinois 

SKIDMORE  &  MASON,  INC. 

ERECTING 

MOVING 

DISMANTUNG 

551  W.  22nd  St.,  New  York  11,  N.  Y. 
_ Phone  ORegon  5-7760 

Dearborn  Machinery  Movers  Co. 

DISMANTLING 

MOVING 

ERECTING 

We  offer  a  complete  “Turn  Key”  job 
Anywhere 

P.O.  Box  277  New  Orleans  9,  Louisiana 
Phone  Bywater  7534 _ 

LORENZ 

Printing  Machine  Co.,  Inc. 
Printing  Press  Engineers,  Machinists: 
dismantle,  move  and  erect  anywhere. 
36-26 — 31  St.,  Long  Island  City  6,  N.Y, 
STillwell  6-0098-0099 

E==  _ 

MACHINERY  and  SUPPLIES 


_ Complete  Plant* _ 

FOR  SALE 
COMPLETE 
NEWSPAPER  PLANT 

All  Brand  New  Flquipment  including 
MODELS  35,  34,  31  and 

2  COMET  LINOTYPES. 

one  with  equipment  for  teletype  oper¬ 
ation. 

Practically  New  16  Page 
Duplex  Tubular 

with  14  fold,  together  with  all  Stereo¬ 
type  ^Tiipment. 

ALSO  Brand  New  composing  room 
equipment,  complete  office  equipment 
with  all  new  steel  desks,  chairs,  filing 
cabinets.  National  Bookkeeping  Ma¬ 
chine,  typewriters,  etc. 

FOR  FURTHER  INFORMATION 
WRITE  BOX  2615, 

EDITOR  £  PUBLISHER 


_ Compo*ing  Room _ 

LINOTYPES  AND  INTERTYPES: 

2 — #8  single  mag.,  #42641  and 
#46479 

1 — #8  8  mag.,  #47968 
1 — #31  4-mag.,  #66407 
1 — Model  C  Intertype,  gas  pot, 

3  mag.,  #7018 

1— Model  G2  Intertype  #16822, 
with  aux. 

8-page  Model  E  Duplex 
NORTHERN  MACHINE  WORKS 
828  No.  4th  Street 

_ Philadelphia  6,  Pa. _ 

LUDLOW  AND  LINO  MATS,  UKE 
new.  Save  25  to  60%.  Late  faces. 
Write  for  price  list.  Lino  and  Intertype 
magazines,  new  or  used.  Midwest  Ma¬ 
trix  Mart,  633  _  S.  Plymouth  Court, 
Chicago  6,  Illinois. _ 

FOR  SALFl — Model  8  Linotype,  serial 
29325.  Three  magazines,  fast  distribu¬ 
tor  screws  with  rigid  entrances,  three 
almost-new  molds,  gas  mt  with  new* 
style  Merg  controls,  Emerson  motor, 
low  base,  universal  knife  block,  down- 
stroke  knife  wiper,  outside  galley,  low 
base.  Machine  was  overhaul^  by  Merg 
service  man  four  years  ago ;  can  be 
seen  in  operation  our  plant.  Price 
$1,500  fob  our  floor.  Mathews  Print¬ 
ing  Co.,  600  Capitol  Street,  Charles¬ 
ton,  West  Virginia. 


MACHINERY  and  SUPPLIES 


Compo*ing  Room 

MULTIFACE  PERFORATOR— practi¬ 
cally  new  with  8  pt.  Opticon  and  5 
pt.  Regal  magazines.  $1,600.  Box  2400, 
Fkiitor  &  Publisher. _ _ _ 

TELETYPE  EQUIPMENT  for  Sale- 
Two  complete  units  consisting  of  tape 
perforators,  operating  units  and  C-2 
Hi-Speed  Intertype.  In  first-class  con¬ 
dition,  Write  or  call  Central  Trade 
Plant,  15  Lyon  N.E.,  Grand  Rapids, 
Michigan. 


UNO.,  INTERTYPE  and  LUDLOW 
mats  bought  and  sold.  Over  1,000  fonts 
for  immediate  delivery.  Proofs  on  re¬ 
quest.  Send  for  latest  list.  Also  maga¬ 
zines,  new  and  used  parts  on  hand. 
M.  Carbone,  617  Gherry  St.,  Phila.,  Pa. 

LINOTYPE  MATS  SOLD.  Large  as¬ 
sortment  constantly  in  stock.  Re<iuest 
list.  Roth  -m'/i  W.  24,  N.  Y.  C.,  II. 
FOR  SALE— Model  8  #40405  and 

Model  8  #.35603,  equipped  with  3 

magazines,  3  U.  A.  Molds,  set  of 
spacebands,  Ludwick  Metal  Feeder  and 
220  Volt  D.  C.  motor  and  pot — easily 
converted  to  A.  C.  Machines  have 
been  modernized  and  kept  in  good 
condition.  Price  $2,500.00  each. 

R.  F.  Golk.  731  Plymouth  Court, 
Chicago  5,  Illinois 
MR.  PUBLISHER  !—Prepare  now  for 
the  business  expansion  ahead  by 
equipping  your  plant  with  L.  &  B. 
Heavy  Duty  Newspaper  Turtles — the 
best  on  the  market  at  any  price.  In 
use  all  over  the  United  States  and 
several  foreign  countries.  Priced  $68.50 
to  $79. .50.  Write  for  literature.  L.  &  B. 
Sales  Company,  P.  O.  Box  560,  Elkin, 
North  Carolina. 


New*print 


STANDARD  Newsprint.  Also  superior  { 
quality  Splicing  tape.  Bunge  Pulp  £  i 
Paper.  45  W.  45  St..  N.  Y.  86.  I 
JU  2-4830. 


NFnVSPRINT.  ROLLS.  SHEETS 
Behrens  ^les,  427  2nd  Ave.,  N.Y.C. 

MU  6-6960^  _ 

1714-INCH  ROLLS  Peach  Newsprint; 
30-inch  diameter,  $132  ton  12  tons 
available.  International.  Blade,  Fair- 
bury,  Illinois. 


_ Photo  Engraving _ 

FOR  SALE 

ONE  MINIATURE  ENGRAVING 
OU’TFIT  including;  light  fireless  oven; 
oven  fireless  baking ;  cutter  metal ; 
levy  screen  60  line ;  levy  screen  65 
line ;  levy  screen  85  line ;  etcher  master 
with  motor;  etcher  metal  hand  type; 
camera  levy  process  without  lens ; 
frame  printing  pitman  ;  washer  print : 
camera  engraving  tascoper  lens.  Will 
sell  as  unit  or  separately.  Sealed  bids 
will  be  received  in  the  Office  of  the 
Business  Manager,  College  Administra¬ 
tion  Building  until  10:30  a.m.,  July 
11,  1955.  The  right  is  reserved  to  re¬ 
ject  any  and  all  bids  and  to  waive  any 
and  all  technicalities.  Address  Business 
Manager.  A.  and  M.  College  of  Texas. 
College  Station,  Texas,  for  further  in¬ 
formation. 


Pre**  Room 


SPECIAL  BUY 
From  the  Suspended 
BROOKLYN  EAGLE 

12  Unit  HOE  Vertical  Press — 2244 
Serial  numbers  2561  -  2562  -  2563  -  2564. 
Solid  steel  cylinders,  roller  bearings, 
spray  fountains.  COMPACT  UNITS. 

12  KOHLER  Pedestal  Type  8  arm 
reels  with  automatic  tensions. 

3  DOUBLE  Folders  with  conveyors 

4  TWO  Motor  Press  Drives  DC 
WILL  SELL  Any  part  of  the  above 
to  suit  your  requirements. 

PRICED  RIDICULOUSLY  LOW 
FOR  QUICK  SALE. 

Shulman  Press  Sales,  Inc. 

270  Park  Ave.  N.  Y.  17  EL  6-8607 

MOTOR  DRIVES  of  40,  50.  60.  76. 
and  100  H.P.  AC.  Also  extra  control 
boards  AC.  George  C.  Oxford,  Box 
903,  Boise,  Idaho. 


MACHINERY  and  SUPPLIES  I  MA( 


Pre**  Room 


EXCEPTIONAL 

OPPORTUNITY 

We  are  Planning  to  dismantle 
and  store  the  following  equip- 

I  I  ill 


ment  located  at 


THE  PHILADELPHIA 
BULLETIN 


and  Will  Sell  any  Part  of: 


STEEL  Cylinders — Roller  Bearings— 
Spray  Fountains — Magnetic  Cylindtr 
Brakes — Late  News  or  Fudge  Devicsa 


12  KOHLER  Pedestal  Tyi)e  3  Arm 
Reels  with  Automatic  Tensions  and 
Wood  Autopasters. 


4— DOUBLE  Folders 
marine  Delivery. 


with  Sub- 


4 — 2  MOTOR  Press  Drives  100/16 
HP  for  DC  Current  With  Control. 


4 — COMPLETE  Cutler  Hammer  Con¬ 
veyors. 


BEN  SHULMAN  ASSOCIATES 


270  Park  Av..  N.  Y.  17 


EL  6-3S0T 


HOE  with  stereotype  equip- 
22-%  cut  ofl 


16-PAGE 
ment 

1-16-PAGE  HOE  unit. 

Hall  Dry  Mat  Roller 
Dural  Aluminum  stereotype  (^hasss 
No.  25  Vandercook  Proof  Press 
Hoe  Heavy  Duty  Saw  and  Trimmer 
Furnaces  and  Pumps 
Hall  6'  and  8'  tables 
Complete  double  page  easting  equip 
ment  for  2I-%  sheet  cut 

THOMAS  W.  HALL  CO. 


Stamford,  Conn. 


2  Unit  DUPLEX  Metropolitan 

16/82  pages. — AC  Motor — Stereo  82% 


BEN  SHULMAN  ASSOCIATE 

270  Park  Av..  N.  Y.  17  EL  6-8567 


Used  Presses 


•k  Since  newspapers  constantly  are 
replacing  presses  with  new  GOSS 
units,  we  usually  have  a  list  of 
good  used  presses  available  or 
which  may  be  available  soon,  for 
newspapers  of  all  sizes. 
k  GOSS  engineers  can  adapt  soeh 
equipnoent  to  your  specific  needs. 
k  CORRESPONDENCE  invited. 


THE  GOSS 
PRINTING  PRESS  CO. 


6601  W.  81  Street  Chicago,  Illinois 
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32  Page  DUPLEX  Tubular  * 

22%*’  2  to  1  Cylinders — Double  Folders. 
AC  Motor.  Complete  Stereo 

BEN  SHULMAN  ASSOCIATES 

270  Park  Av.,  N.  Y.  17  EL  6-8607 


wc 

Aul 


16-32  PAGE  HOE  QUAD 

Serial  #  1369.  Can  be  seen  in  opera¬ 
tion  daily  1  to  6  P.  M. 


Complete  with  all  Stereotype  equip¬ 
ment,  including  mat  roller.  All  Motors 
are  AC. 


BE 

no 


UNIVERSAL 

PRINTING  EQUIPMENT  CO. 

(Owned  and  operated  by 
SAM  S.  PUNTOULLO  CORP.) 
420  Valley  Brook  Ave.. 
Lyndhurst.  New  Jersey. 
Phone:  GEneva  8-8744 


PI 
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Wi 
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Wj 
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MACHINERY  and  SUPPLIES  | 

MACHINERY  and  SUPPLIES 

Press  Room 

Wanted  to  Buy 

HOE  64  PAGE  PRESS 

4  VERTICAL  pattern  units 

steel  cylinders,  roller  bearings 
Double  folder,  balloon  formers 
Substructure  and  reels 

23  ft"  cutoff 

John  Griffiths  Co.,  Inc. 

415  Lexington  Ave., 

New  York  17,  N.  Y. 

24  Page  GOSS  Straightline 
I  Deck  Single  width. — AC  Drive — 2Sft 
Quarter  Folder — Complete  Stereo. 

BEN  SHULMAN  ASSOCIATES 

170  Park  Av..  N.  Y.  17  EL  6-8607 

&  12  PAGE 

evieea  DUPLEX  TUBULAR 

i  Arm 

*  and  ^  Page  Folder,  22%"  cutoff.  All 
stereotype  equipment.  AC  Drives. 

suu  UNIVERSAL  PRINTING 

,  EQUIPMENT  CO. 

(Owned  and  Operated  by 
SAM  S.  PUNTOULLO  CORP.) 
r  0>n-  420  Valley  Brook  Ave., 

Lyndhurst,  New  Jersey 

ATpc  4  Unit  HOE  Straight  Pattern 

Stael  Cylinder  -  Roller  Bearings  -  Spray 
c_*uvT  Fauntains  •  Reels  and  Tensions  • 
0-3607  BaUoon  Formers  •  DC  Drive  28  0/16. 

BEN  SHULMAN  ASSOCIATES 

270  Park  Av..  N.  Y.  17  EL  6-8667 

1  6  SCOTT  UNITS 

1  tZH”  cut  off,  double  folders,  Cutler- 
it  I  Hammer  conveyors  with  6  Scott  3-arm 
I  reels  and  Jones  automatic  tensions.  Z — 
I  125/7V.  DC  press  drives.  2—150  kw 
I  (leneral  Electric  rectifiers  for  convert¬ 
ed  ing  from  AC  to  DC.  Turntables  and 
'  trackage  around  press.  0>mplete  stereo- 
**  "  typo  equipment.  Press  completely  re- 
toilt  last  year.  Can  be  seen  running. 
O.  Available  September.  Reasonable.  Box 

2011,  Editor  A  Publisher. 

—  ^^pageIhoe  siWlex" 

0"  tA  and  %  Folder 

>  22%  2214''  Cutoff,  AC  Motor 

ATB  1  BEN  SHULMAN  ASSOCIATES 

6-86W  >70  Perk  Ave.,  N.  Y.  17  EL  6-8507 

Stereotype 

y  an  — 

GOSS  [  PONY  AUTOPLATE  casting  machine 
list  of  (or  21^"  cut-off  press.  Hand  cast¬ 
le  or  lag  boxes,  tidl  cutters  shavers,  ehip- 

n,  for  ping  blocks  in  21VA".  22%'  and 

28-9/16"  cut-off.  George  C.  Oxford. 

Box  903,  Boise.  Idaho. _ 

eds.  •  •  • 

8  TON  Metal  Pot  Gas  or  Electric 

with  Double  Junior  Antoplatee  and 
AutoOhavar.  22%"-AC 

•  •  • 

TIII..J.  *  Metal  Pot  Gas  or  Eleetrie 

Illlnias  Double  Automatie  AntoplatM 

and  Autoahavers,  23%"- AC 
lar  T"  •  .  • 

olderi.  WOOD  Automatie  Autoplato  with 
Aotoehavor  2Sft"-D.C. 

ATES  •  •  • 

—  BEN  SHULMAN  ASSOCIATES 

\D  n6  Park  Av.,  N.  Y.  17  EL  6-8607 

_  ,  _ 

Wanted  to  Buy 

equip-  NEWSPAPER  PLANTS 

Motors  Also  individual  machinery  A  equii>- 
ment  -  anywhere  in  U.  S.  A. 
PRINTCRAFT  REPRESENTATIVES 
277  Broadway  New  York  7,  N.  Y. 
Want  Duplex,  Goss  Flatbed,  Ludlow, 
1  Lino  with  quadder  and  Offset  Press. 
Tompkins.  712  S.  Clark.  Chicago,  III. 
P-)  i  WANTED.  Duplex  or  Goss  Fiat  Bed 
1  Web  Press.  Cuh  deal.  Inland  Newa- 
1  paper  Supply  Co.,  422  West  8th, 
]  Kansas  City  5.  Mo. 


NEWSPAPER  PRESSES 
COMPLETE  PLANTS 

BEN  SHULMAN  ASSOCIATES 

270  Park  Av..  N.  Y.  17  EL  6-3607 

LINOTYPE  METAL.  Need  60.000  lbs. 
good  used  linotype  metal.  Must  assay 
at  least  4-12-84.  Box  2431,  Eiditor  A 
Publisher. _ 

CtTRVED  ROUTER  desired  to  handie 
plates  14-t/4"  diameter,  21-K"  cut-off. 
et  cetera,  prefer  one  that  can  be 
viewed  in  New  England.  Write  Box 
2621.  Editor  A  Publisher. _ 

NEED  HEAVY  duty  mat  roller :  4  ton 
metal  furnace ;  full  page  shaver ;  pony 
autoplate  2214"  cut-off:  Sta-Hi ;  curved 
router  semi-cyl.  plates :  quarter  folder 
Hoe  semi  press ;  75  HP  AC  control 
panel :  60  hp  AC  press  motor :  7%  hp. 
AC  starting  motor.  All  in  go^  condi¬ 
tion.  Give  detailed  data  and  price. 
Contra  Costa  Times.  Walnut  (Seek. 
California. _ 

WANTED:  ROTARY  Newspaper  Press 
for  small  field.  A.C.  Take  stereo  too. 
J.  P.  Orwig.  The  Signal,  Napoleon, 
Ohio.  Phone  9-1091. 


_ HEI.P  WANTED _ 

4dmini»trative 

YOUNG  BUSINESS  MANAGER  for 
prize-winning  California  county  seat 
weekly.  Some  experience  helpful  but 
interest,  training  and  vitality  essential. 
Direct  advertising,  help  in  circulation, 
editorial.  The  Times.  Placerville. 

/4rti$t»— Cartoonist* 

PSYCHOLOGIST  wants  Cartoonist  to 
team  up  with  him  on  Child-care  strip. 
Box  2533,  Editor  ft  Publisher. 

_ Circulation _ 

DISTRICT  SUPERVISOR 

LARGE  Southwestern  newspaiier  needs 
an  experienced  State  Agency  District 
Supervisor.  Must  have  at  least  2  years 
training  with  independent  merchant 
plan  as  a  district  supervisor  or  dis¬ 
tributor.  The  man  selected  for  this 
position  is  not  over  35  and  has  excel¬ 
lent  record  for  at  least  2  years  on 
present  job. 

HE  WILL  be  offered  an  exceptionally 
good  starting  salary,  expense  account, 
and  many  other  company  benefits. 
Write  giving  personal  and  employment 
history  to  Box  2526,  Editor  ft  Pub¬ 
lisher. 

A  YOUNG  versatile  circulation  promo¬ 
tion  man  up  to  85  years.  Experience 
(5  years).  Must  be  resourceful  and 
self-starter.  Excellent  salary,  boniu, 
ear  allowance.  Triple  A  organisation. 
Give  full  details  first  letter.  Box  2552, 
Editor  ft  Publisher. _ 

aRCULA-nON  MANAGER  and  assist¬ 
ant  ;  Florida  paper.  Should  have  ex¬ 
perience  16,000  ABC  daily.  Write  full 
details  including  salary  requirements. 
Box  2502.  Editor  ft  Publishei. 

Classified  Advertiaing 

YOUNG  MAN  with  one  or  two  years 
of  classified  experience  to  take  over 
classified  department  as  salesman-man¬ 
ager.  Progressive  12,500  daily  in  Chart 
Ares  7.  Permanent  position,  salary, 
bonus.  Give  qualificaClons  first  letter, 
stating  salary  expected.  Box  2542,  Edi¬ 
tor  ft  Publisher. 

_ Display  Advertising _ 

COUPLE,  free  to  travel  protected  ter¬ 
ritory,  unusually  large  earnings,  ear 
and  sales  ability  a  must.  Qiart  Area  6 
and  8.  Box  2311,  Elditor  ft  Publisher. 

AMBITIOUS  young  man  needed  by 
metropolitan  weekly.  No  high  pressure. 
Unafraid  of  stiff  competition.  Oppor¬ 
tunity  for  hard  worker.  Enterprise, 
Box  188,  Mishawaka.  Indiana. 


HELP  WANTED 


Display  Advertising 


ADVERTISING  I 

DIRECTOR  ! 

I 

$14,000-$  1 8.000 

HIGHLY  successful  daily  news¬ 
paper  needs  a  top  level  adver¬ 
tising  executive  to  direct  man¬ 
agers  of  classified  display  and 
national  departments.  Will  be 
responsible  for  all  sales  plans 
and  activities.  Located  chart 
area  6  with  circulation  between 
50,000  to  75,000.  Lifetime 
career  tor  man  with  growth  I 
potential  and  executive  ability. 

Must  hsve  newsimper  experi¬ 
ence  selling  display  advertis¬ 
ing.  Must  have  experience 
supervising  other  sales  per¬ 
sonnel.  Age  33-40.  College 
graduate. 

REPUES  HANDLED  CONFIDEN- 
■nALLY  SHOULD  INCLUDE  BRIEF 
BUSINESS  HISTORY,  EDUCATION 
AND  AGE.  ALL  REPUES  AC¬ 
KNOWLEDGED. 

ADDRESS  BOX  2600, 
EDITOR  &  PUBLISHER 


ADVERTISING  SALESMAN.  for 
I>ermanent,  opportunity-filled  position 
with  Kankakee,  Illinois,  Daily  Jour¬ 
nal.  We  want  a  young  hustler,  strong 
on  copy  and  layout,  ambitious  and  re¬ 
liable.  We  offer  security,  liberal  start¬ 
ing  pay,  bonus,  merit  raises,  other  un¬ 
usual  extra  benefits.  I7nert  working 
conditions,  short  week,  new  air-con- 
tioned  plant,  congenial  staff.  Clean, 
prosperous,  one  paper  community  of 
40,000.  Write  details  of  training,  ex¬ 
perience,  personal  data,  references. 

ADVERTISING  MAN 
FOR  DAILY  NEWSPAPER 
If  you  are  now  with  a  weekly  or  small 
daily  this  is  your  chance  to  move  up. 
Excellent  opimrtunity  for  man  willing 
to  work  and  interested  in  his  future. 
Write  giving  full  details  about  back¬ 
ground  to  E.  B.  Haines,  Paterson  Eve- 
ning  News,  Paterson,  New  Jersey. 

ADVERTISING  staff  man.  Minimum 
two  years  experience.  Good  ideas,  good 
layouts.  875  to  885  per  week  plus 
bonus.  Located  in  one  of  America's 
fastest  growing  cities.  Apply  Person¬ 
nel  Director,  Ledger-Enquirer  Com- 
pany,  Columbus,  Georgm^ _ 

DISPLAY  AND  classified  advertising 
staffers  needed  on  Pennsylvania  daily 
and  weekly  papers.  Send  application  to 
PNPA,  310  Telegraph  Bldg.,  Harris- 
burg.  Pa. _ 

DISPLAY  SALESMAN.  Permanent, 
good  wages,  best  working  conditions. 
Splendid  opportunity  for  young  go- 
g^ter.  Write,  giving  full  details  to 
Daily  TImes-Mnil.  Bedford.  Indiana. 

WANTED.  Aggressive  newspaper  ad¬ 
vertising  salesman  under  40  to  sell 
local  retail  accounts,  new  and  estab¬ 
lished.  Right  man  starts  at  890  week 
plus  bonus  plan.  Write  Wallace  Miller, 
Advertising  Director,  Dothan  Eagle. 
Dothan,  Alabama  giving  full  particu¬ 
lars  and  character  references. 

YOUNG.  AGGRESSIVE  advertising 
salesman  with  ambition,  for  group  of 
weeklies  located  in  Milwaukee's  finest 
suburbs.  Must  be  young  hustler,  good 
on  copy  and  layout.  Excellent  remuner¬ 
ation  with  bonus  and  good  future. 
Write  Box  2627,  Editor  ft  Publisher. 


HELP  WANTED 


Display  Advertising 


IF  .  ,  .  you  want  to  work  on  one  of 
America's  top  Metropolitan  newsim- 
pers  and  live  in  Southern  California 
(not  Los  Angeles)  where  you  enjoy 
the  finest  climate  in  the  country  .  .  . 

IF  .  .  .  you  want  a  chance  to  grow 
.ind  progress  in  one  of  the  fastest 
growing  cities  in  the  Nation  .  .  . 

IF  .  .  .  you  are  seeking  the  opportun¬ 
ity  to  advance  as  a  newspaper  adver¬ 
tising  man  .  .  . 

IF  .  .  .  you  are  25  to  85  years  of 
age,  with  at  least  five  years  exi)erienos 
in  the  daily  field  servicing  established 
accounts,  writing  copy  and  making 
iayouts  and  SELUNG  NEW  BUSI¬ 
NESS,  we  would  like  to  hear  from  you 
NOW. 

Write  all  details  to:  Box  2312,  Editor 
ft  Publisher. 

ASSISTANT  DISPLAY 
ADVERTISING  MANAGER 

From  25  to  40  years  of  age,  for 
weekly  in  Michigan.  Circulation  over 
10,000.  Will  pay  8500.00  per  month 
or  more  if  properly  qualifi^.  Require 
experience,  and  junior  executive  abil¬ 
ity.  Do  not  respond  if  you  are  not 
qualified  and  interested  in  meeting 
the  challenges  and  opportunities  of  a 
lahge  operation  weekly  suburban  news¬ 
paper.  Write  giving  complete  details 
to  Birmingham  Eccentric,  Birmingham, 
Michigan. 


CAPABLE  ASSISTANT  25-30  YEARS 
old  to  help  produce  long  established 
employee  publication  and  handle  gen¬ 
eral  writing  assignments  for  large  tele¬ 
phone  company  in  Chart  Area  6.  Good 
journalism  background  and  experience 
needed,  knowiedge  of  iayout  and  i>ho- 
tography  also  heipful  for  future  ad¬ 
vancement.  Native  of  Cllhart  Area  6 
preferred.  Box  2415,  Editor  ft  Pu^ 

lisher.  _ _ _ 

EXPERIENCED  Reporter  6,000  circula¬ 
tion  morning  daily.  Daily  Rocket, 

I^k  Springs,  Wyoming. _ _  _ 

PROGRESSIVE  southern  newspaper 
has  openings  for  beginners — one  man, 
one  woman.  Training  programs.  Send 
full  record.  Box  2430,  Editor  ft  Pub¬ 
lisher.  _  _  _  _ 

TEXAS  DAILY  looking  for  combina¬ 
tion  city-wire  editor.  Some  experience 
necessary.  Write  giving  background 
and  expected  compensation.  Box  2482, 

Editor  ft  Publisher.  _ _ 

ALERT  SPORTS  EDITOR  for  progres¬ 
sive  afternoon  and  Sunday  morning 
daily.  Should  be  willing  to  accept 
other  reasonable  assignments  as  time 
permits,  but  emphasis  is  on  thorough 
coverage  sports  field.  Give  full  Inform¬ 
ation  first  letter.  Tribune-Herald, 

Casper.  Wyoming. _ 

REPORTER-PHOTOGRAPHER,  male, 
at  least  4  years  writing  exi>erience  on 
daily :  ear ;  feature  work,  northern 
New  England.  Give  age,  dependents, 
experience,  references,  salary  require- 
ments.  Box  2620,  Editor  ft  Publisher. 
EDITOR  for  top  daily.  Chart  Area  2. 
Financial  and  business  news  back¬ 
ground  essential.  Premium  pay  and 
future  to  qualified  man.  Box  2548, 

Editor  ft  ^blisher. _ 

EDITORIAL  i>age  editor  and  editorial 
writer  seeking  permanent  job  in  pleas¬ 
ant  surroundings:  growing,  progressive 
city  in  which  located  large  State  Cbl- 
lege.  Especially  good  situation  for  man 
seeking  security  in  latter  professional 
years  in  post  without  overpowering  re¬ 
sponsibility  or  production  under  pree 
sure.  Include  all  personal  and  pro¬ 
fessional  backgrounds,  experience,  sal¬ 
ary  requirements  in  airmail  letter, 
Chas.  A.  Guy,  Avalanche-Journal,  Lulb 

bock,  Texas. _ 

GENERAL  NEWS  Reporter.  General 
Manager,  The  Covington  Virginian, 

Covington.  Virginia. _ 

UPSTATE  NEW  YORK  afternoon 
daily  has  oi>ening  for  mature  working 
managing  editor.  Staff  of  6.  Most  be 
reliable,  experienced  and  qualified  to 
do  top  job.  Permanent  to  right  man. 
Write  giving  full  tmrticulars  as  well 
I  as  expected  starting  salary  to  Box 
I  2504,  Editor  ft  Publisher. 
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HELP  WANTED 


Editorial 


WANTED:  Ambitious  young  man  with 
ability  to  write  as  assistant  editor  lor 
national  association  magazine,  Wash¬ 
ington,  D.  C.  Prefer  journalism  gradu¬ 
ate  with  at  least  two  years  magazine 
or  newspaper  experience.  Write  Box 
2S53,  Editor  &  Publisher. 

WANTED  —  DISK  MAN,  year  or 
more  of  experience,  for  growing  16,000 
circulation  daily  in  Chart  Area  1.  Give 
references  and  biography.  Box  2608, 

Editor  A  Publisher. _ 

YOUNG  Copyreader  For  State  Desk. 
Must  be  fast  and  accurate.  Post- 

Herald,  Beckley,  West  Virginia. _ 

COPYREADER,  Midwest  metropolitan 
afternoon,  under  46;  $139  starting 

salary,  insurance,  pension ;  experienced 
only ;  Box  2625,  Editor  A  Publisher. 

DRAFT  EXEMPT  REPORTFSl  who 
has  had  some  experience  on  small 
Southwestern  daily,  for  fast-growing 
Texas  morning  paper.  Reply  fully  with 
complete  details  of  training  and  experi- 
ence.  Box  2603,  Fkiitor  &  Publisher. 
EDITOR  and  retiorter  jobs,  from  $66 
to  $150,  midwest,  south,  southwest. 
Send  resume  and  ask  for  registration 
forms.  Birch  Personnel,  69  E.  Madi- 

son,  Chicago,  Illinois. _ 

EIDITOB  in  6-16,000  circulation  group 
who  wants  to  step  into  30,000  group 
starting  $96-100  without  executive  title 
but  with  definite  assurances.  Chart 
Area  1.  Give  full  particulars  and  refer¬ 
ences  first  letter.  Box  2620,  Editor  A 

Publisher.  _ 

FREE  LANCER  to  write  SPORTS 
features  with  lABOR-angle  For  labor 
press.  Need  one  capable  of  providing 
steady  flow  imaginative  copy.  Box 
2629,  Editor  &  Publisher. 

INDIANA  DAILY  wants  male  reporter 
for  permanent  position.  Journalism 
school  background  or  some  midwest 
experience  preferred.  Write  full  details 
to  Manager,  Pharos-Tribune,  Logans- 

port,  Indiana. _ 

REPORTER — Experienced  man  for 
afternoon  daily.  12,000  circulation. 
Permanent  position.  Give  background 
including  education,  experience,  start¬ 
ing  salary.  The  Daily  Progress, 

Charlottesville,  Virginia. _ 

REPORTER  for  13,000  circulation 
afternoon  daily.  Alternate  beat,  dedt. 
Immediate  opening.  Send  background 
references  to  Jerry  Moriarity,  Man¬ 
aging  Editor,  Star  Courier,  Kewanee, 
Illinois. 


REPORTERS 

for  midwest  afternoon  daily,  100,000 
plus  circulation.  Because  of  expanding 
coverage  we  are  looking  for  a  man 
with  2  to  3  years  experience  to  head 
one  of  our  Michigan  Bureaus  and  an¬ 
other  man  with  Journalism  degree  or 
some  experience  to  train  in  larger 
bureau.  Opportunity  to  advance.  Insur¬ 
ance  and  pension  benefits.  Write  Per¬ 
sonnel  Department,  South  Bend  Tri¬ 
bune,  Sooth  Bend  26,  Indiana. 
SOCIETY  AND  FEATURE  writer. 
Our  present  FIditor  is  leaving  soon  for 
Europe.  FIxcellent  chance  to  work  with 
her  for  short  time  and  take  over  a 
permanent  job.  Give  full  information 
in  your  application.  The  Daily  Union, 

Junction  City,  Kansas. _ 

SPORTS  AND  GENFIRAL  asmgnment 
reporter.  Emphasis  will  be  on  sports 
including  w-iting  editing  equivalent  of 
one  full  page  of  sports  daily.  Flxperi- 
ence  with  press  camera  desirable.  Good 
salary,  steady.  Daily  News,  Box  1660, 
Anchorage,  Alaska. _ 

wanted — Two  reporters  for  six  day 
newspaper.  One  experienced  man  need¬ 
ed.  Prefer  second  man  with  some  ex¬ 
perience  but  can  use  Journalism  school 
graduate  with  initiative.  Jobs  open 
now,  permanent,  are  general  news 
beats  on  10,000  circulation  newspaper 
in  Chart  Area  6.  Write  Box  2630, 
Editor  A  Publisher,  giving  education, 
experience  and  expect^  salary. 


Free  Lance 


SELL  YOUR  feature  material  to  the 
huge  house  organ  field.  3.000  house 
organs  buy  I  Payment  from  $10  to 
$100  for  single  photo-and-caption  fea¬ 
tures.  Free  information.  Gebbie  Press 
Services,  19  East  48,  N.  Y.  C.,  N.  Y. 


HELP  WANTED 


Mechanical 


WANTED: 

Foreman  experienced  in  newspaper 
black  and  white  and  color.  Union.  Ex¬ 
panding  company  specializing  in  chil- 
drens*  coloring  boolu  and  comics.  Fhc- 
eellent  opportunity  for  qualified  man. 
Northeast  Ohio.  Box  2661,  Editor  A 
Publ  ishen _ 


ASSISTANT 

PRODUCTION 

MANAGER 

FOR  METROPOLITAN 
NEWSPAPER 

LARGE  midwest  newspaper 
needs  assistant  to  it’s  me¬ 
chanical  superintendent  for  all 
phases  of  daily  production 
planning  and  layout  of  a  news¬ 
paper's  mechanical  department. 

MECHANICAL  Fhigineer  pre¬ 
ferred  with  previous  newspaper 
experience  desirable,  but  not 
required. 

AGE  21  to  80  years.  Write 
giving  complete  biography  to 
l^x  2605,  ^itor  A  Publisher. 


NEWSPAPER  PRESSMAN,  regular 
situation.  Union  shop.  Write  fully. 
Altoona  Tribune.  Altoona.  Penna. 

PRESSMAN :  Must  be  exi>erienced  and 
sober.  Head  crew  of  3  on  82  page 
Hoe.  Small  Daily,  located  in  Eastern 
Pennsylvania.  Must  have  complete 
knowledge  of  press  work  and  capable 
of  handling  men.  Open  shop,  excellent 
working  conditions.  Write  Box  2604, 
Editor  A  Publisher,  giving  full  par- 

ticulars,  including  references. _ 

STEREOTYPFIR  with  some  press  ex¬ 
perience.  Afternoon  daily.  Good  work¬ 
ing  conditions.  Contact  E.  H.  Baldwin 
at  the  Martinsville  Bulletin,  Martins¬ 
ville,  Virginia,  phone  2133. 


Photography 


PHOTOGRAPHER— young,  alert,  re¬ 
sourceful,  wanted  for  2  to  10  p.m. 
shift,  including  darkroom  processing, 
on  llvewire.  picture-conscious  daily. 
Job,  newspaper,  community  worthy  of 
best.  Liberal  starting  pay,  bonus, 
company-paid  pension  fund,  other 
benefits.  Write  Journal,  Kankakee. 
Illinois,  giving  complete  educational 
and  professional  bacl^round. 


Promotion  Public  Relationg 


PROMOTION  OPPORTUNITY 
IN  THE  SOUTHWEST! 

ONE  OP  THE  COUNTRY’S  leading 
newspapers,  located  in  the  fast-grow¬ 
ing  Southwest,  is  looking  for  a  young 
man  to  take  an  important  place  in  its 
Advertising  Promotion  department. 
This  young  man  has  had  at  least  a 
few  years  exi>erienoe  in  newspaper 
promotion  and  is  now  looking  for  a 
bigger  opportunity  (and  more  money). 
He  may  now  be  a  one-man  promotion 
department  on  a  small  newspaper,  or 
the  second,  third  or  fourth  assistant 
on  a  big  one. 

TO  FILL  this  opening,  he  will  have  to 
be  well-grounded  in  advertising  copy 
and  layout,  and  have  some  experience 
servicing  retail  accounts.  He  considers 
himself  imaginative  and  creative.  He 
gets  ideas  easily,  and  knows  what  to 
do  with  them.  He  thinks  logically  and 
expresses  himself  clearly. 

IP  INTERESTED,  make  us  a  pitch, 
telling  briefly  your  background,  educa¬ 
tion,  experience,  family  situation  and 
salary  requirements.  No  need  to  send 
samples  yet.  Write  Box  2609,  Editor 
A  Publisher. 


HELP  WANTED 

Promotion  Public  Relationg 


HELP  WANTED 

Promotion  Public  Relationg 


SI 


PUBLIC  INFORMATION 
MANAGER 

A  successful  rapidly  expanding  indus¬ 
trial  research  organization  is  looking 
for  a  man  with  aptitude  and  ability  to 


EXCELLENT  OPPORTUNITY  FOR 
ALERT  PROMOTION  MAN.  WTHY- 
TV,  Greensboro,  North  Carolina,  needs 
Promotion  Director.  Must  have  ex¬ 
perience  in  radio  and/or  televisioB. 
Job  entails  supervision,  as  well  ss 
execution,  of  newspaper  advertising, 
program,  station  and  market  promo¬ 
tion  in  trade  press,  on-the-air  promo¬ 
tion,  research  and  development  of 
sales  promotion  aids.  This  is  a  three- 
person  department  in  a  progressivs 
station.  Send  full  details  on  training 
and  experience. 
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PLAN  the  program  of  its  pub¬ 
lished  articles  in  national  tech¬ 
nical,  trade,  and  business 
journals. 

PREPARE  and  place  feature 
publicity  and  news  releases  in 
principal  newspapers. 

MANAGE  a  program  of  direct 
mailings  of  articles,  reprints, 
and  other  mass  communlca- 


Salegmen 


EXCELLENT 
POSITION  OPEN 


Good  selling  record  important. 
Age  requirement  between  30 
and  40.  Ideal  working  condi¬ 
tions.  Good  salary,  bonus  and 
employees’  profit  sharing  trust. 
Sawyer  -  Ferguson  •  Walker 
Co.,  Chicago  Office,  333  N. 
Michigan  Avenxie. 
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tions. 


INSTRUCTION 


Compile  and  edit  research 
material  and  informational 
pamphlets. 


EIxperience  resume,  educational  back¬ 
ground,  and  salary  requirements  should 
be  sent  to 

Box  2632 
Editor  &  Publisher 


WANTED— MATURE  YOUNG  WOM¬ 
AN,  talented  in  both  straight  news 
reporting  and  magazine  feature  writ¬ 
ing,  to  assume  responsible  position  on 
employee  publication  stalT.  Will  also 
be  involved  in  community  relations  and 
public  relations  work.  'Ihis  is  a  good 
simt  for  a  young  woman  who  respects 
industrial  journalism  as  a  career.  Send 
Itersonal  data,  salary  requirements  and 
samples  of  writing  style  to:  A.  C. 
Croft,  Sutherland  Paper  Company,  243 
E.  Paterson  St.,  Kalamazoo,  Mich. 
PROMOTTON,  PUBLiaTY  MAN  For 
internationally  known  one-man-show. 
Must  travel.  Excellent  compensation  to 
right  party.  Can  also  use  one  more 
booker.  Polgar  Enterprises,  839  Forest 
Ave.,  Rye.  New  York. 


Claggified  AdvertUlng 


UP  YOUR  EARNINGS  .  .  . 

INCREASE  YOUR  CONFIDENCE  .  .  . 

BETTER  YOUR  FUTURE  with  the 
Howard  Parish  Classified  Advertising 
Course.  20-week  classified  correspond¬ 
ence  program  gives  expert  step-by-step 
want-ad  fundamentals,  selling  and 
copywriting  methods  which  are  put 
into  practice  immediately  for  fast  and 
big  pay-olT. 

PROGRESS  rated  through  written 
examinations  on  each  lesson.  Fres  par-  as 
tonal  guidance  by  classified  si>ecialists.  ' 

JOIN  staffers  of  141  distinguished 
newspapers  who  have  found  a  bettor 
future  in  classified  advertising  with 
this  program. 

ENROLL  TODAY  I  Full  20-week  course 
(including  personal  guidance)  $60. 
Registration  $12  per  cnrollee— balance 
$3  per  enrollee  per  week  for  II 
weeks. 

Enroll  today  or  request  full  data  by 
return  mail. 

HOWARD  PARISH 

School  of  Clasdfied  Advertising 
A  division  of  Howard  Parish  Tested 
Want  Ad  Selling  Plans. 

2900  N.W.  79th  st.,  Miami  47.  Florida. 
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SITUATIONS  WANTED 


Administrative 


PUBLISHER'S  ASSISTANT 

I  want  to  learn  small  daily  operation. 

Age  29,  three  years  reporting,  desk, 
wire  experience,  good  personal,  work 
itferences.  Journalism  degree,  salary 
sot  object  for  all-around  job.  Will 
Interview. 

Box  2420,  Editor  &  Publisher. 

experienced  Advertising  and  Cir¬ 
culation  Manager  seeking  position  on 
gnall  or  medium  sized  daily  as  busi¬ 
ness  manager.  West  coast  daily  pre- 
ferred.  Box  263<,  Editor  &  Publisher. 
IS  IT  WORTH  IT?  Share  your  man- 
igement  load  aggressive  newspaper¬ 
man.  5  years  weekly  editor :  2*^  weeks 
anall  daily  publisher.  Can  manage 
jrour  paper,  assist.  710  Post  St., 

Sanger,  California. _ 

KARRIED  MAN  42  years  old  desires 
position  as  Business  Manager  nr  As¬ 
sistant  to  Publisher  on  Newsnaiier. 
Over  20  years  experience  in  Printing 
uid  Publishing,  10  years  in  Executive 
Capacities.  Box  2601,  Editor  &  Pub¬ 
lisher _ 

PRODUCTION 
MANAGER 
or  MECHANICAL 
SUPERINTENDENT 

NOW  AVAILABLE 

THOROUGHLY  QUALIFIED  AND 

EXPERIENCED  IN  METROPOLITAN 

HELD.  SPLENDID  BACK-GROUND 

AND  VERY  FINEST  REFERENCES. 

■  REPLY  to  Box  262R. 

Editor  &  Publisher, 


SEEKING  MANAGEMENT  OF  small 
daily  or  saiperintendency  of  larger 
dally  newspaper.  Proven  capability  to 
efficiently  reduce  coat  with  equipment 
currently  in  use.  Experienced  in  all 
departments.  Past  experience  elimi¬ 
nates  90  percent  of  guess  work  and 
experimentation.  References.  All  re¬ 
plies  considered  and  answered.  Avail¬ 
able  after  September  25  or  before  if 
necessary.  Prefer  location  in  chart 
areas  12.  10  or  9.  Address  P.  O.  Box 
1691,  Fresno,  California. 


Artists-Cartoonists 


THE  BEST  DARN  CARTOONIST  IN 
THE  BUSINESS!  Front  page  4  color 
editorials,  sports  and  spot  cartoon 
■amples.  Young  family  man  with  eyes 
on  the  future.  Write  Box  2607,  Editor 
ft  Publisher. 


Circulation 


SEASONED  CIRCULATION  Manager 
for  iiosition  with  challenging  situation 
where  promotional  effort  is  the  major 
i-item.  No  job  is  too  large  or  too  small. 
Box  25.29,  Editor  A  Publisher. _ 

WANTED:  Circulation  or  Assietant 
Manager  and/or  News  agency  Man¬ 
ager  in  Colorado  or  Northern  Cali¬ 
fornia.  Best  of  references.  Family 
man.  Age  37.  Can  handle  boys  ex- 
partly.  Box  2548.  Editor  tt  Publisher. 
experienced  Circulation  Manager 
desires  position  on  West  Coast  daily 
of  10  to  20  thousand.  Cost  conscious 
and  promotion  minded.  Age  SS,  family 
man.  Available  on  thirty  days  notice. 
Box  2633,  Editor  A  Publisher. 


NOTICES 


Naturally  that  new  Job  These  Columns 
Help  you  find  means  a  change  of  Ad¬ 
dress.  Notify  ns  immediately  in 
dianging  your  subscription  address  as 
H  takes  two  weeks. 

Include  OLD  as  well  as  NEW  address. 
Editor  ft  Publisher  Circulation  Dept. 


SITUATIONS  WANTED 


Circulation 


AGGRESSIVE  ...  but  Stymied 
ASSISTANT  CIRCULATION 
MANAGER 

seeks  top  position  on  a  medium-sized 
metropolitan  daily  or  second  spot  on 
larger  paper  in  Chart  Area  2. 

Age  38,  married,  family  man. 

AM  BURSTING  with  stored  well  tal¬ 
ented  ideas  and  energy  for  increased 
circulation,  well  versed  In  all  phases  of 
Little  Merchant  Plan,  stand  sales  and 
promotions. 

WRITE  TO  Box  2619.  Editor  ft  Pub¬ 
lisher  .  .  .  and  get  Results! 


Display  Advertising 

DISPLAY  SALES  with  fine  potential 
sought  by  radio  sales  executive.  Finest 
background  retail  ads  and  community 
service.  Unusual,  high  production 
adult,  permanent,  solid.  Chart  Areas  2, 
6.  Phil  Cameron.  463  West  Gray 
Street,  Elmira,  New  York. 
EXPERIENCED  ADVMTISI^G~MAN 
seeks  opportunity  as  Ad  Manager  of 
small  daily  (15.000,  20,000)  or  sales¬ 
man  large  daily,  12  years  retail  ad¬ 
vertising  all  phases  with  1  newspaper. 
(30.000)  Present  position  Assistant  Ad¬ 
vertising  Manager.  Family  man,  32. 
Prefer  (^art  Area  6.  Box  2608,  Edi¬ 
tor  ft  Publisher. 


Editorial 


MANAGING  EDITOR  large  daily 
seeks  new  opportunities.  Circulation 
guaranteed  if  given  free  hand.  Write 

Box  2S20,  Editor  ft  Publisher. _ 

NEWSHEN,  25,  graduate  top  journ¬ 
alism  school,  two  years  on  western 
dailies,  wants  general  assignment  or 
combination  society  and  general.  Box 
2406,  Editor  ft  Publisher. 

CITY  EDITOR.  30,~  daily  70.000  seeks 
post  on  objective  paper  where  good 
product  considered  best  way  to  make 
profit.  J-grad.  5  years  executive.  Box 

2513,  Ikiitor  ft  Publisher. _ 

CITY-TRAINED  state  desk ;  farm 
writer,  some  camera  work,  editing, 
would  like  reporting,  desk  work  city 
60-75,000  in  rural-urban  area.  Travel, 
single,  experience,  car,  camera,  degree. 
Please  write.  Box  2544,  Editor  ft 

Publisher, _ 

DESK  MAN — Fast,  accurate,  reliable  : 
reporter  4  years,  telegraph  editor  3 
years.  Seek  spot  on  large  city  daily. 
Chart  Area  2,  6,  Box  2516,  ^itor  ft 
Publisher. 


EDITORIAL  WRITER 

TOP  EXPERIENCE.  Seeks 
position  with  independent, 
progressive-minded  newspaper. 
Full  information  and  samples 
upon  request.  Box  2532,  Edi¬ 
tor  ft  Publisher. 


EXPERIENCED  REPORTER,  accu¬ 
rate,  lively  writer,  seeks  challenging 
opimrtunity  on  progressive  daily.  Vet¬ 
eran.  27,  single.  Travel.  Box  2529, 
Editor  ft  Publisher. _ 


DAILY 

BY-UNE  COLUMNIST 
MAJOR  NEW  YORK  PAPER 

now  writing  advertising,  wants  to  ro¬ 
wed  first  love.  Four  years  on  New 
York  dailies ;  experienced  magazine 
editor,  public  speaker.  Will  relocate  if 
challenge  is  right.  List  of  published 
books,  articles,  short  stories  available 
to  demonstrate  ability  to  handle  top 
spot  as  feature  writer  or  magazine  edi¬ 
tor.  Married,  3  year  old  son.  Hobbies: 
aviation,  music,  photography.  Box 
2517,  Editor  ft  Publisher. 


NEWSMAN-EDITOR,  8V6  years,  fea¬ 
ture  writing,  reporting  ;  business  news  ; 
layout :  B.S.  Journalism,  vet.  27.  Box 
2549,  Editor  ft  Publisher. _ 

NEWSMAN,  knowhow;  college;  single, 
left  eye  bad ;  want  back  to  press,  was 
out ;  pay  own  fare ;  ready  now.  Box 
2536,  Editor  ft  Publisher. 


SITUATIONS  WANTED 


Editorial 


NOT  THREE.  NOT  FIVE.  BITT  Eight 
years  daily  newspaper  reporter,  week¬ 
ly  editor,  radio  news,  photographer  ex¬ 
perience.  Down  to  earth  know-how 
with  police,  sports,  schools,  churches; 
plan  feature  aeries  and  do  it,  take 
charge  or  take  orders.  Hard  worker, 
fine  appearance,  dependable,  veteran, 
married.  Clolumbia  University.  Will  ac¬ 
cept  lower  pay  to  start  in  order  to  be¬ 
come  affiliate  with  large  organiza¬ 
tion.  (ZONE:  within  200  miles  NYC). 
Allen  Ericson,  384  Main  Street,  Cats- 
kill.  New  York. 


POUTICAL  ANALYST— M.  A.  Polit¬ 
ical  Science,  USSR.  U.S.  politics  major 
fields.  Year  in  Europe  in  Intelligence 
Work.  Expert  on  Communism.  Speak 
Russian  and  German.  Published  news¬ 
paper  articles.  Writing  experience.  Box 
2525,  Editor  ft  Publi^er. 


PRODUCTION  MANAGER  -  LAYOUT 
ARTIST.  3  years  in  this  position  with 
trade  magazine  14,000  circulation.  1 
year  assisting  managing  editor  mili¬ 
tary  feature  magazine.  College  gradu¬ 
ate  in  journalism  and  commercial  art. 
Young  woman,  27,  seeking  magazine 
position.  Prefer  present  location, 
Washington,  D.  C.  Will  consider  Chart 
Areas  1.  2.  3,  4.  Box  2523,  Editor  ft 
Publisher. 


SMALL  DAILY  Sports  Editor  desires 
new  sports  spot,  ^cellent  background 
all  phases  srt,  newsroom  operation. 
Young,  B.S.,  single.  Box  2545,  Editor 
ft  Publisher. _ 

SOCIETY  EDITOR,  college  graduate, 
attended  Northwestern  graduate  school 
of  journalism,  experienced.  Desire 
Chart  Areas  2.  3  or  6.  Box  2514, 
Editor  ft  Publisher. 


THE  OLD  STORY.  "Get  some  experi¬ 
ence  on  small  paper."  Taking  advice. 
Chart  Area  No.  2  or  12.  J-Grad.  27. 
Edited  trade  i>aper  and  magazine.  Vet. 
References,  ^x  2538,  Editor  ft  Pu^ 
Usher. 


REPORTER,  2%  years  experience. 
Journalism  degree.  KTA  member.  Vet- 
eran.  Box  2527,  Editor  ft  Publisher. 
TRAVEL  Column  free  for  four  months 
by  world  traveler  and  newswriter. 
After  that  nominal  cost  if  wish  to 
continue.  Box  2534,  Editor  ft  Pub¬ 
lisher. 


WIRE  JOB  in  Chart  Area  2,  3,  4,  6 
wanted  by  newsman.  27,  married,  B^. 
Eiye  years  experience  in  reporting, 
editing.  Available  for  interview  July 
11-16.  Box  2531,  Editor  ft  Publisher. 
AMERICAN  TIRBID  Latin  America 
seeks  Bklitor  job  on  weekly  in  Chart 
Areas  9  to  12.  B7ve  years  on  daily. 
Editing,  Copy  Reading,  Makeup,  Pro¬ 
motion.  An  Idea  Man.  Box  2609,  Edi¬ 
tor  ft  Publisher. 

AP  MAN  (43),  11  years,  seeks  OUT- 
DOORS,  SPORTS,  or  COLLEGE  ATH¬ 
LETIC,  NEWS  PUBUCITY  POST. 
Loyal,  versatile.  Box  2606,  Editor  ft 
Publisher. 

I  WANT  A  START  in  the  newspaper- 
business;  cub  reporter;  know  essen¬ 
tials;  BA  Columbia.  June,  English 
Major;  3  years  college  paper;  work 
hard,  good  writer.  Chart  Areas  1,  2. 
Available  now.  Box  2635,  Editor  ft 
Publisher. 

AWARD  WINNING  editor.  50,  now 
employed,  desires  editorial,  feature, 
column  writing  i»ost,  long  time  man¬ 
aging,  news  editor,  swing  slot,  news 
beat,  sharp  copy  reader,  six  years 
sports  editor,  camera,  possibly  top  all- 
around  hand  in  business.  Good  record, 
references.  Write  Box  2617,  Editor  ft 
Publisher. 

ThO^YOlTNEED 
A  PROFICIENT  WRITER? 
COLLEGE  GRAD,  26.  single.  Radio 
newswriting  (NBC)  and  publicity  writ¬ 
ing  top  New  York  Publishing  houae. 
Fiction  and  articles  published  in  lead¬ 
ing  magazines.  Prefer  Chart  Area  2. 

^x_2613.  Editor  ft  J*ublisher^^ _ 

EXPERIENCEID,  competent  reporter^ 
photographer,  27,  desires  job  on  daily 
near  New  York  City  or  Boston ;  Sin¬ 
gle,  ear,  now  employed,  seeking  ad¬ 
vancement  ;  references.  Box  2602,  Edi¬ 
tor  ft  Publisher. 


SITUATIONS  WANTED 


Editorial 


GENERAL  REPORTER,  photographer, 
fairchild  engraver,  nine  years  experi¬ 
ence.  prefer  southern  daily.  Available 
imm^ately.  Details  on  request.  Claude 
Smith,  Tallahassee,  Florida,  Rt.  4, 
Box  424. _ 

I  WANT  TO  REPORT  AGAIN!  After 
brief  plunge  in  house  organ  field  ex¬ 
perienced  reporter  longs  for  roaring 
presses.  Will  go  anywhere.  Write  Box 

2623,  Editor _ ft  Publisher. _ 

NEWSMAN,  Journalism  Grad,  B.A. 
vet.  2  years  Army  newswork,  reporter, 
good,  efficient  desk  man,  23,  single, 
start  small  daily,  travel  anywhere. 
Write  Box  2624,  Editor  ft  Publisher^ _ 

NOW  AVAILABLE — Community  news¬ 
paperman,  33,  with  dozen  years  sound, 
diversified  experience.  Capable  now  as¬ 
suming  managing  editorsliip  of  medium 
sized  daily,  top  notch  weekly  where 
emphasis  is  on  editorial  side,  or  what 
is  your  need?  Have  satisfactorily  filled 
most  medium  sized  daily  editorial  desk 
and  beat  jobs,  and  in  past  3  years 
transformed  floundering  suburban 
weekly  into  respected  and  readable 
paper.  Interested  in  any  job  with 
proven  opportunity  and  minimum 
35200  salary.  Dan  Humphrey,  319  N. 

Grant.  Hinsdale.  III. _ 

PART  TIME  or  spare  time  writing, 
news  or  public  relations  work  sought 
in  New  York-New  Jersey  area  by 
magazine  editor.  Box  2618,  Editor  ft 
Publisher. 

PICK  AND  (^bOSE 
10  top  sports  editors.  7  rewrite  men, 
8  copyreaders,  8  managing  editors. 
Also  cubs  and  reporter-photographers. 
Ask  for  thumbnail  sketches  of  dozens 
of  available  journalists.  Birch  Person¬ 
nel.  59  E.  Msdison.  Chicago.  Illinois. 
REPORTORI  desk  MAN  8  years 
wishes  return  Indiana  area,  175  a 
week.  Will  bo  in  Indianapolis  June  27- 
July  1.  Reply:  Occupant,  969  W.  32nd 

St.,  Indianapolis,  Indiana^ _  _ 

VETERAN.  26.  J-degree,  some  experi- 
enee,  interested  in  iob  with  future  any 
editorial  capacity,  bwn  auto.  Box  2616, 

Editor  ft  Publisher.  _ _ 

YOUNG  VET  seeks  general  assignment 
start  on  small  to  medium  daily. 
Journalism  B  A.  Weekly  newspaper 
and  Public  Relations  experience.  Box 
2610,  Editor  ft  Publisher. 


Mechanical 


LINOTYPE  -  TELETYPESETTER  op¬ 
era  tor-Monitor  desires  situation  West 
Coast.  Young,  competent,  male.  TTnion. 
Address  Box  2803.  Editor  ft  Publisher. 

MECHANICAL  Superintendent  expert 
on  ads.  markup.  Ludlow,  Elrod,  make¬ 
up  :  electrician,  mechanic,  photo  en¬ 
graver:  held  first  class  Federal  com¬ 
munication  license.  Union.  Will  furnish 
references.  Box  2535,  Editor  ft  Puh- 
llsher. 


Photography 

PHOTOGRAPHER 

EXTENSIVE  experience  with  leading 
national  magazine  and  newspaper^ 
full  or  part  time  position.  Owns  Rolleia 
and  Speed  graphic.  Box  2631,  Editor 
ft  Publisher. 


Promotion  Public  Relations 


BDITORSHIP  house  organ  -  trade 
journal,  or  public  relations  post  sought 
by  man,  28,  married.  Ex-state,  make¬ 
up  editor.  Laid  out  ‘52  Ayer  Cop 
winner.  Ex-rim  man  metropolitan 
daily.  Three  years  college  public  rela¬ 
tions.  Ran  news  bureau,  edited  col¬ 
lege  journal,  produced  raditvTV  shows. 
Manage  campus  radio  station,  teach 
Journalism.  M.S.  Prefer  non-big-city 
location.  1150  per  week.  Box  2530, 
Editor  ft  Publisher. 


PUBUC  RELATIONS  MAN 
Married,  25.  IMitor,  reporter.  Army 
information.  Ya'e,  (Columbia  Joumal- 
Ism.  Box  2512,  Editor  ft  Publlslier. 

REPORTER  and  photographer,  nine 
years  experience,  interested  in  public 
relations  or  house  organ  field.  Avail¬ 
able  immediately.  Claude  Smith,  Talla¬ 
hassee,  Florida,  Rt.  4,  Box  424. 
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Shop  Talk  at  Thirty 


By  Robert  U.  Brown 

The  headline  in  the  New  York 
Times  over  a  United  Press 
story  stated:  “NLRB  Condones 
Lies,  But,  Please,  Little  Ones.” 

A  unanimous  opinion  of  the 
National  Labor  Relations 
Board  June  11  stated:  “Exag¬ 
gerations,  inaccuracies,  partial 
truths,  name-calling  and  false¬ 
hoods,  while  not  condoned,  may 
be  excused  as  legitimate  propa¬ 
ganda”  by  unions  or  employers 
before  a  union  representative 
election. 

The  board  added  that  such 
propaganda  should  not  be  “so 
misleading  as  to  prevent  the 
exercise  of  a  free  choice  by 
employes  in  the  election  of 
their  bargaining  representa¬ 
tive.” 

We  never  heard  of  an  “inac¬ 
curacy”  or  a  “falsehood”  that 
was  not  misleading.  We  are 
astonished  that  NLRB  could 
excuse  even  the  little  lies  as 
“legitimate  propaganda.”  How 
can  employes  make  a  decision 
on  the  merits  of  an  issue — 
either  between  two  unions  or 
between  employer  and  union — 
if  our  own  government  ignores 
truth  as  being  an  es.sential  in¬ 
gredient  in  solving  any  contro¬ 
versy  ? 

*  *  * 

The  proclivity  of  union  repre¬ 
sentatives  to  tamper  with  the 
truth  to  gain  their  ends  is  well 
known.  The  wider  the  audi¬ 
ence,  the  more  damage  that 
can  be  done. 

Newspapers  have  been  on 
the  receiving  end  of  some  of 
these  exaggerations,  inaccura¬ 
cies,  name-calling  and  false¬ 
hoods  by  way  of  union-spons¬ 
ored  radio  and  TV  shows.  Guy 
Nunn  is  radio  director  for  the 
United  Automobile  Workers- 
CIO  with  headquarters  at  Sol¬ 
idarity  House,  Detroit.  He  has 
a  30-minute  radio  program  five 
mornings  a  week  and  a  15- 
minute  program  five  nights  a 
week,  plus  a  30-minute  TV 
show  on  Sunday. 

Being  a  spokesman  for  or¬ 
ganized  labor  it  is  to  be  ex¬ 
pected  that  he  frequently  be¬ 
rates  newspapers  as  being 
spokesmen  for  big  business  and 
the  Republican  Party,  which 
he  does.  That’s  an  old  line 
and  newspapers  have  grown 
used  to  it.  Recently  he  added 
a  new  charge — that  newspapers 
load  their  columns  with  fake 
letters  which  reporters  have 
been  assigned  to  write.  He  said 
this  was  particularly  true  with 


respect  to  the  Guaranteed  An¬ 
nual  Wage. 

A  Detroit  journalist,  editor 
of  a  house  magazine,  wrote  to 
Mr.  Nunn  challenging  him  on 
this  statement  and  received 
the  following  reply: 

“The  practice  of  assigning 
reporters  to  write  so-called 
‘letters  to  the  editor’  is  just 
about  as  old  as  that  institution 
itself  in  the  newspaper  busi¬ 
ness.  I  would  not  have  made 
the  charge  if  I  had  not  been 
.serious  about  it.  I  am,  in  fact, 
somewhat  surprised  that  you 
are  shocked  by  it  since  in  many 
papers  it  is  fairly  transparent. 
It  has  been  done  on  all  three 
of  the  Detroit  newspapers,  ac¬ 
cording  to  reporters  who  have 
told  me  of  it.  Reporters  have 
also  told  me  in  other  cities  that 
the  practice  is  common. 

“Just  as  pernicious,  however, 
is  the  practice  of  selecting  let¬ 
ters  and  printing  only  those 
which  happen  to  coincide  with 
the  editorial  position  of  the 
paper,  or  printing  them  in  an 
unfair  ratio  as  compared  with 
the  actual  numbers  received 
for  and  against  a  given  issue. 
It  is  my  feeling  that  the  insti¬ 
tution  of  the  Public  Letter  Box 
is  outmoded  and  bears  little  or 
no  relationship  to  actual  cur¬ 
rents  of  opinion.  All  too  often 
papers  use  the  Letter  Box  to 
permit  the  expression  of  ex¬ 
treme  attitudes  which  the  pa¬ 
pers  themselves  do  not  wish  to 
openly  e.spouse.  It  is  one  thing 
to  permit  the  public  a  voice 
through  a  newspaper,  it  is  an¬ 
other  to  distort  that  voice 
through  the  assignment  of 
stories  or  through  artificial 
selection  of  those  which  will  be 
printed.” 

*  *  * 

Such  assertions  are  almost 
impossible  to  prove  and  just  as 
difficult  to  disprove.  That’s 
usually  why  they  are  made. 
As  one  Detroit  editor  stated: 
“Of  course,  it  is  the  usual  Guy 
Nunn  tactic.” 

Our  query  to  the  responsible 
editorial  heads  of  the  Detroit 
newspapers  brought  absolute 
denials  to  the  letter-writing 
charge  from  two  out  of  three, 
particularly  with  respect  to  the 
GAW  issue.  The  third  reply 
hadn’t  been  received  at  press 
time,  but  it  will  be  in  a  sim¬ 
ilar  vein. 

It  could  be  asked,  “What 
other  answer  could  you  ex¬ 
pect?” 


EDITOR  &  PUBLISHER  CALENDAR 

June  18-19 — Connecticut  Editorial  Association,  annual  meeting, 
Interlaken  Inn,  Lakeville,  Conn. 

June  19-20 — New  England  Newspaper  Advertising  Executives  As¬ 
sociation  mid-summer  sessions,  Wentworth-By-The-Sea,  Portsmouth, 

N.  H. 

June  19-22 — Theta  Sigma  Phi,  annual  convention,  St.  Louis,  Mo. 

June  24-25— California  Newspapers  Publishers  Association,  Editors 
Conference,  Stanford  University,  Calif. 

June  24-25 — Pennsylvania  AP  Managing  Editors  Association  "shirt¬ 
sleeve"  conference,  Hershey,  Pa. 

June  24-26 — Northwest  Daily  Press  Association,  summer  meeting, 
Ruttger's  Birchmont  Hotel,  Bemidji,  Minn. 

June  26-27 — Pennsylvania  Newspaper  Publishers  Association,  sum¬ 
mer  meeting.  Hotel  Conneaut,  Conneaut  Lake  Park,  Crawford 
County,  Pa. 

June  26-29— Advertising  Association  of  the  West,  annual  con¬ 
vention,  Portland,  Ore. 

June  26-30 — Association  of  Newspaper  Classified  Advertising  | 
Managers,  annual  convention.  Hotel  Sheraton,  Rochester,  N.  Y. 

June  27-July  I — International  Circulation  Managers  Association. 
Challenger  Irn,  Sun  Valley,  Idaho. 

June  27-July  I — American  Newspaper  Guild,  annual  convention, 
DeWitt  Clinton  Hotel,  Albany,  N.  Y. 

June  29 — Mississippi  Valley  Classified  Advertising  Managers  As¬ 
sociation  Officers  and  Directors  Breakfast  meeting.  Hotel  Sheraton, 
Rochester,  N.  Y. 

July  1-2 — South  Carolina  Press  Association,  summer  meeting. 

Grove  Park  Inn,  Asheville,  N.  C. 

July  7-8 — North  Carolina  Press  Association,  83rd  annual  con-  I 

vention,  Robert  E.  Lee  Hotel,  Winston-Salem,  N.  C.  | 

July  11-13 — Newspaper  Advertising  Executives'  Association  sum¬ 
mer  meeting,  Greenbrier,  White  Sulphur  Springs,  W.  Va.  . 

July  15 — PNPA  Executive  Committee  meeting,  Iram  Temple  I 

Country  Club,  Wilkes  Barre,  Pa.  ] 

July  21-23 — Virginia  Press  Association,  annual  meeting.  Hotel 
Roanoke.  Roanoke,  Va. 

Aug.  11-13 — West  Texas  Press  Association,  Silver  Anniversary  ' 

convention.  Community  Building,  Colorado  City,  Texas.  ] 

Aug.  13-19 — I  nternatlonal  Typographical  Union,  97th  convention,  ! 
Hotel  Statler,  Boston. 

Aug.  15-20 — International  Photo  Engravers'  Union  of  North  , 

America,  54th  annual  convention,  Milwaukee,  Wis. 

Aug.  19-20 — Texas  Dally  Newspaper  Association,  annual  summer 
meeting.  Shamrock  Hotel,  Houston,  Tex. 


We’ll  take  the  word  of  these 
capable  executives  until  some¬ 
one  produces  proof  to  the  con¬ 
trary. 

It  is  easy  and  safe  to  attack 
letters  columns  as  being  doc¬ 
tored  in  the  selection.  All  one 
has  to  say  is  that  the  letters 
do  not  reflect  public  opinion 
accurately.  Who  knows  that 


accurately?  A  person’s  opinion 
of  the  letters  column  is  likely 
to  reflect  the  same  reasoning 
behind  his  attitude  toward  the 
editorial  column — it  just  de¬ 
pends  on  whose  ox  is  being 
gored.  To  many  people  both 
editorials  and  letters  are  fine 
if  they  agree  with  them,  other¬ 
wise  they’re  terrible. 
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Push  development  of  vast  new  source  of  electricity 


Top  engineers  of  electric  light  and 
power  companies  are  speeding  work 
on  ways  to  make  atomic-electricity 
practical  for  everyday  uses. 

The  first  atomic-electric  plant 
for  serving  the  public  is  now  being 
built  near  Pittsburgh,  Pa.  Pro¬ 
posals  for  four  others— near  New 
York.  Chicago  and  Detroit,  and 
in  western  Massachusetts  —  are  in 
the  hands  of  the  Atomic  Energy 
Commission. 

The  power  from  these  pioneer¬ 
ing  plants  will  probably  be  expen¬ 
sive  to  make,  yet  will  be  sold  at 
regular  rates.  From  these  first 
plants,  however,  the  electric  com¬ 
panies  expect  to  learn  much  about 
more  economical  and  efficient 
atomic-electric  projects  for  the 
future. 

Reducing  the  cost  of  making 
atomic-electricity  is  problem  No.  1 
—because  electricity  is  already  so 
cheap  in  America  and  we  have 
plenty  for  our  needs  today. 

However,  the  atom’s  promise  of 
more  power  for  the  future  is  tre¬ 
mendous.  The  big  job  is  to  make 
it  practical  and  economical.  But 
the  electric  companies  have  solved 
other  tough  problems  in  bringing 
more  and  more  electricity  to  more 
and  more  people,  at  lower  and 
lower  rates.  They'll  solve  this  one 
for  you,  too. 


El6Ctric  COmpsny  engineers  arrange  wooden  models  of  the  uranium  rods  that  are  the 
atomic  fuel  for  certain  types  of  atomic-electric  plant.  Several  dozen  such  uranium 
rods  can  supply  enough  heat  to  generate  a  year’s  electricity  for  a  g<H)d-sized  city. 


First  commercial  atomic-electric  plant  in 

America  is  under  construction  at  Ship- 
pingport.  Pa.,  near  Pittsburgh.  The 
atomic  heat-producing  unit  will  he  below 
ground  level.  Turbines,  generators  and 
other  electric  equipment  will  Ire  the  same 
as  in  plants  using  other  fuels. 
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